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PREFACE 


This  report  presents  findings  on  three  research  issues,  drawing  pri¬ 
marily  on  results  from  the  1983  Survey  of  Military  Applicants,  a  survey 
of  male  youths  without  prior  military  service  who  took  the  written  test 
to  qualify  for  the  military.  The  survey  was  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test,  a  nationwide  experiment  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  various  cash  enlistment  bonuses.  First,  the  survey  was 
designed  to  provide  information  about  the  implementation  of  the  test 
programs.  Information  concerning  the  degree  and  sources  of  awareness 
about  the  bonus  programs  is  important  in  interpreting  the  outcome  of 
the  bonus  test,  but  cannot  be  obtained  directly  from  the  test  results. 
Second,  the  survey  also  was  designed  to  provide  information  on  the 
factors  that  lead  nonprior  service  applicants  to  enlist.  Results  from  the 
1981  Applicant  Survey  indicated  that  nearly  one-half  of  male  appli¬ 
cants  do  not  enlist  and  suggested  that  the  factors  leading  applicants  to 
enlist  may  differ  from  those  leading  persons  to  take  the  written  test. 
Moreover,  the  impact  of  service  admission  and  training  policies  may 
differ  before  and  after  applicancy,  leading  different  types  of  individuals 
to  drop  out  at  these  different  points  in  the  enlistment  process.  These 
issues  underscore  the  importance  of  analyzing  the  post-application 
enlistment  decision  process.  Finally,  the  survey  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  enabling  the  development  and  evaluation  of  methods 
of  using  survey  enlistment  intention  responses  to  questions  about  the 
likelihood  of  enlisting  under  specific  hypothetical  options  to  help 
predict  the  effect  of  implementing  these  options.  The  report  presents 
results  on  these  methods,  drawing  on  data  from  the  1983  and  1981 
Applicant  Surveys  and  the  1981  Grey  Advertising  National  Survey. 

This  study  was  sponsored  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Force  Management  and  Personnel,  and  was  carried  out  in  the  National 
Defense  Research  Institute,  RAND’s  OSD-supported  federally  funded 
research  and  development  center.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
history  and  results  of  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test  is  presented  in  a 
RAND  report  by  J.  Michael  Polich,  James  N.  Dertouzos,  and  S.  James 
Press,  The  Enlistment  Bonus  Experiment,  R-3353-FMP,  April  1986. 
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SUMMARY 


During  the  past  few  years.  Congress  has  considered  numerous  pro¬ 
grams  that  would  expand  military  enlistment  benefits,  particularly  pro¬ 
grams  that  offer  cash  enlistment  bonuses  or  pay  for  post-service  college 
or  vocational  training.  In  1982-1984,  the  United  States  Army  carried 
out  a  congressionally  mandated  Enlistment  Bonus  Test  to  compare  the 
effects  of  alternative  bonus  programs.  A  joint  RAND  Corporation  and 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  survey  of  applicants  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  was  conducted  in  conjunction  with  RAND’s  analysis  of  the 
test  programs.^ 

The  purpose  of  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test  was  to  estimate  the 
effectiveness  of  various  cash  enlistment  bonuses  in  increasing  high 
quality  enlistments,^  filling  selected  occupational  specialties  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  services,  and  encouraging  longer  terms  of  enlistment.®  Bonuses 
offered  under  the  test  programs  were  available  only  to  qualified  Army 
enlistees  enrolling  in  eligible  occupational  specialties.  Specifically,  the 
test  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  three  bonus  programs:  (a)  $5000 
bonus  for  a  four-year  enlistment  (the  program  in  place  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  test);  (b)  $8000  bonus  for  a  four-year  enlistment;  and  (c) 
$4000  for  a  three -year  enlistment. 

The  1983  Survey  of  Military  Applicants  (1983  Applicant  Survey) 
was  designed  to  complement  the  test  by  providing  information  for  the 
following  analyses: 

•  Assess  the  uniformity  of  implementation  of  the  test  programs 
among  applicants,  including  the  proportion  of  high  quality 
Army  applicants  in  each  test  cell  who  were  aware  of  the  pro¬ 
grams,  who  recalled  being  told  about  the  programs  by 
recruiters,  and  who  recalled  advertising  that  promoted  the 
bonus  programs; 

•  Identify  economic,  educational,  and  demographic  factors  that 
distinguish  applicants  who  enlist  from  those  who  do  not  enlist; 
and 

'Applicants  for  military  service  are  individuals  who  have  completed  the  first  two 
required  steps  in  the  enlistment  process:  They  have  seen  a  military  recruiter  and  have 
completed  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB),  a  three-hour  writ¬ 
ten  examination.  See  Berryman,  Bell,  and  Lisowski  (1983). 

^“High  quality”  refers  to  high  school  diploma  graduates  with  Armed  Forces  Qualifica¬ 
tion  Test  (AFQT)  scores  above  the  49th  percentile. 

^See  Polich,  Dertouzos,  and  Press  (1986). 
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•  Develop  methods  of  using  survey  responses  to  questions  about 
the  likelihood  of  enlisting  under  specific  hypothetical  options  to 
help  predict  the  effect  of  implementing  these  options  and,  thus, 
aid  in  the  design  and  interpretation  of  field  tests  such  as  the 
Enlistment  Bonus  Test. 

The  survey  consisted  of  a  40-minute  computer-assisted  telephone 
interview  that  was  administered  to  a  stratified  random  sample  of  per¬ 
sons  who  took  the  required  written  test  for  entrance  into  the 
military — the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB) — in  April  1983.  The  sample  was  composed  of  men  who  (a) 
were  testing  for  the  first  time  to  qualify  for  the  active  duty  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  and  (b)  scored  high  enough  on  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test,  a  component  of  the  ASVAB,  to  be 
eligible  to  enlist.  In  total,  6857  applicants  were  surveyed,  representing 
a  response  rate  of  91  percent.  Most  persons  were  interviewed  at  their 
civilian  addresses;  however,  2  percent  of  the  applicants  had  gone  on 
active  duty  and  were  interviewed  at  basic  training.  The  average  time 
between  the  ASVAB  test  date  and  the  interview  was  four  weeks. 

Our  analysis  of  the  Applicant  Survey  data  showed  that  the  three 
Enlistment  Bonus  Test  programs  were  implemented  uniformly  among 
high  quality  Army  applicants  and  that  enlistment  bonuses  were 
emphasized  by  Army  recruiters.  About  two-thirds  of  the  high  quality 
Army  applicants  reported  discussing  the  bonuses  with  recruiters.  This 
level  seems  sufficiently  high  to  suggest  that  recruiters  promoted  the 
programs,  given  that  only  30  percent  of  the  total  male  nonprior  service 
Army  enlistments  in  the  year  preceding  the  test  were  in  occupational 
specialties  qualified  for  the  programs.  Thus,  we  would  not  expect  all  of 
the  applicants  to  have  been  informed  of  the  bonuses. 

A  similar  number  of  the  high  quality  Army  applicants  reported 
overall  awareness  of  the  programs.  Nearly  all  of  the  applicants  report¬ 
ing  awareness  of  the  programs  said  they  were  told  about  bonuses  by 
recruiters;  in  contrast,  only  one-third  of  those  not  discussing  enlist¬ 
ment  bonuses  with  recruiters  reported  awareness  of  the  programs. 
Moreover,  only  one-third  of  the  high  quality  Army  applicants  recalled 
mass  media  advertising  that  promoted  bonuses.  These  results  suggest 
that  recruiters  were  the  main  source  of  information  about  the  existence 
of  the  programs.  Most  of  the  applicants  who  were  aware  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  had  some  knowledge  of  their  specific  features,  such  as  the  dollar 
value  of  the  bonuses  or  the  fact  that  only  some  jobs  qualified. 

The  recruiter  discussion  rates  and  the  levels  of  awareness  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  their  specific  features  were  uniform  across  the  test  cells. 
The  high  level  and  uniformity  of  awareness  support  the  validity  of  the 
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test  by  providing  evidence  that  supports  the  attribution  of  differences 
in  the  enlistment  rate  among  the  three  cells  to  the  differences  in  their 
respective  bonus  programs  rather  than  to  differences  in  information 
about  those  programs.  Conversely,  the  results  suggest  that  an  absence 
of  effects  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  awareness  about  the  pro¬ 
grams  among  high  quality  Army  applicants. 

Despite  the  interest  in  military  service  that  application  implies — and 
the  time  invested  in  such  persons  by  recruiters  and  ASVAB 
administrators — nearly  half  of  all  high  quality  male  applicants  do  not 
enlist.  Regression  analyses  of  the  enlistment  decisions  of  our  high 
quality  applicants  provided  considerable  evidence  that  background  fac¬ 
tors  substantially  affect  the  applicants  likelihood  of  enlisting.  For 
example,  among  both  high  aptitude'*  high  school  seniors  and  graduates, 
the  applicants  we  predicted  to  be  least  likely  to  enlist  on  the  basis  of 
their  background  characteristics — i.e.,  the  lowest  one-fifth  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  predicted  enlistment  probabilities — had  an  actual  enlistment 
rate  of  less  than  30  percent,  whereas  those  predicted  to  be  most  likely 
to  enlist — the  upper  one-fifth  of  the  distribution — enlisted  at  a  rate  of 
about  80  percent.  Given  the  apparent  interest  of  high  quality  male 
applicants  in  enlisting — they  met  with  recruiters  and  took  the 
ASVAB— and  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  all  eligible  to  enlist,  the 
wide  variation  in  post-application  enlistment  rates  is  notable  and 
somewhat  surprising. 

The  results  indicate  that,  even  after  application,  civilian  job  oppor¬ 
tunities,  social  support  for  enlisting,  college  plans,  and  finances  have 
substantial  effects  on  the  enlistment  decisions  of  young  men.  This 
implies  that  messages  emphasizing  the  job  stability,  training,  and  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  provided  by  the  military  could  be  effective  in 
advertising  and  recruiting  efforts.  Moreover,  given  the  social  support 
findings,  it  appears  that  such  messages  could  be  directed  usefully  at 
persons  likely  to  discuss  enlistment  with  the  applicant,  such  as  family 
members  and  teachers,  as  well  as  toward  the  applicant  himself. 

Finally,  a  major  part  of  the  analysis  was  to  develop  improved 
methods  of  analyzing  survey  responses  to  questions  about  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  enlisting  under  specific  hypothetical  options.  The  goal  was  to 
determine  the  potential  applicability  of  such  methods  in  anticipating 
the  effects  of  alternative  options,  choosing  options  for  testing,  and 
designing  field  tests  of  options,  such  as  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test. 
Two  analytical  approaches  were  developed.  One,  a  simple  approach, 
treated  respondents  with  the  same  stated  enlistment  intention  as  being 

^“High  aptitude”  refers  to  persons  scoring  above  the  49th  percentile  on  the  AFQT,  in 
categories  I-IIIA. 
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equally  likely  to  enlist.  The  second  used  the  respondent’s  background 
characteristics  to  help  determine  his  enlistment  probability. 

The  1983  Applicant  Survey  asked  a  series  of  questions  about  respon¬ 
dents’  enlistment  intentions  under  the  then  current  incentive  programs 
and  under  more  generous  hypothetical  options.  Similar  information 
was  collected  in  the  1981  Applicant  Survey  and  in  the  1981  Grey 
Advertising  National  Survey.  This  made  it  possible  to  use  our  analyti¬ 
cal  approaches  to  compare  responses  to  one  kind  of  option  relative  to 
another — for  example,  to  compare  responses  to  enlistment  bonuses 
versus  educational  benefits — across  the  three  databases.  At  the  same 
time,  we  were  able  to  use  the  national  data  to  assess  how  closely  enlist¬ 
ment  increases  predicted  from  the  survey  responses  approximated 
actual  increases  observed  in  field  tests  of  specific  enlistment  options. 

Our  analyses  of  responses  across  the  three  databases  suggest  that 
survey  data  can  provide  reliable  predictions  of  the  effect  of  one  type  of 
option  relative  to  another.  This  implies  that  survey  analyses  can  be 
helpful  in  selecting  among  alternative  options  to  get  the  best  enlist¬ 
ment  results  for  available  funds.  Moreover,  our  comparisons  of  enlist¬ 
ment  increases  predicted  from  survey  responses  with  actual  increases 
observed  in  field  tests  also  support  the  usefulness  of  survey  results. 
We  compared  predicted  enlistment  increases  with  actual  increases  for 
the  Ultra- VEAP  Kicker  option  (i.e.,  $20,100  option)  of  the  Educational 
Assistance  Test  Program  and  for  the  $8000-four-year  option  of  the 
Enlistment  Bonus  Test.®  The  survey  approach  estimated  the  effects  of 
the  Ultra-VEAP  Kicker  program  at  7.9  percent  and  the  $8000  bonus 
program  at  2.1  percent.  The  actual  enlistment  increases  determined  in 
the  field  tests  were  8.7  percent  and  4.1  percent,  respectively.®  The 
analysis  relies  on  a  number  of  important  assumptions.  However,  the 
findings  suggest  that  the  survey  method  can  approximate  the  results  of 
field  tests  reasonably  well.  Such  approximations,  were  they  available 
in  the  development  phase  of  field  tests,  might  save  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  money  in  designing  and  carrying  out  the  tests. 
Moreover,  survey  results  could  be  used  as  a  supplemental  data  source 
to  evaluate  the  effects  of  a  broader  spectrum  of  potential  options  than 
would  be  feasible  to  test  directly  in  the  field. 

^Fernandez  (1982)  and  Polich,  Dertouzoa,  and  Press  (1986)  provide  a  more  complete 
explanation  of  these  options. 

^The  4.1  percent  figure  was  derived  by  adjusting  the  observed  enlistment  results  sta¬ 
tistically  for  several  factors,  including  patterns  of  recruiting  behavior  under  more  favor¬ 
able  market  conditions  that  act  to  mask  the  full  market  expansion  potential  of  the 
bonuses  (see  Polich,  Dertouzos,  and  Press,  1986).  The  result  is  that  the  survey  estimate 
for  the  bonus — which  does  not  adjust  for  recruiter  behavior — will  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  results  reported  from  the  field  test  for  ideal  conditions. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


BACKGROUND 

Congress  and  the  services  have  been  interested  during  the  1980s  in 
expanding  enlistment  incentives.  Incentives  such  as  cash  enlistment 
bonuses  or  educational  benefits — which  pay  for  postservice  college  or 
vocational  training — have  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
number  of  enlistments  by  “high  quality”  youth  (those  who  complete 
high  school  and  score  in  the  upper  half  of  the  distribution  on  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test).  Moreover,  incentives  could  help 
attract  recruits  into  hard-to-fill  occupational  specialties. 

In  1981,  Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  offering  larger  enlistment  bonuses.  The  Department  of 
Defense  therefore  authorized  the  U.S.  Army  to  expand  its  existing 
bonus  program  in  order  to  conduct  an  experimental  Enlistment  Bonus 
Test.  The  test — conducted  from  July  1982  through  June  1984 — was 
designed  to  compare  enlistment  results  for  three  bonus  plans.  The 
plans  included  the  “control  program”  already  in  place  and  two  experi¬ 
mental  programs,  which  differed  in  the  maximum  bonus  paid  and  the 
length  of  service  required  for  eligibility.  It  was  recognized,  however, 
that  the  test  could  not  answer  all  of  the  questions  that  would  arise  in 
evaluating  the  programs  and  designing  new  legislation.  Therefore,  the 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  and  the  Office  of  Accession 
Policy  asked  RAND  to  assist  them  in  conducting  a  nationwide  survey 
of  military  applicants  (persons  who  have  taken  the  written  test  to  qual¬ 
ify  for  military  service)  in  the  spring  of  1983. 

The  Applicant  Survey  was  designed  to  complement  the  test  by 
ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  applicants  had  been  informed  about 
the  availability  of  the  bonuses  and  the  specific  features  of  the  bonus 
plans  by  recruiters  and  advertising.  More  broadly,  the  survey  was 
intended  to  help  interpret  the  test  results  by  providing  insight  into  the 
choice  processes  of  young  men  as  they  make  decisions  about  military 
service. 


THE  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  TEST 

The  purpose  of  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test  was  to  estimate  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  various  cash  enlistment  bonuses  in  increasing  high  quality 
enlistments,  filling  selected  occupational  specialties  in  the  military 
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services,  and  encouraging  longer  terms  of  enlistment.  Many  questions  in 
the  1983  Applicant  Survey  were  based  on  the  particular  features  of  the 
bonus  plans  included  in  the  test.  These  plans  included  a  “control”  pro¬ 
gram  and  two  experimental  programs,  offered  in  balanced  sets  of  geo¬ 
graphical  areas.  The  control  program  (“A”  cell)  offered  $5000  to  high 
quality  Army  recruits  who  enlisted  for  four  years  in  designated  occupa¬ 
tional  specialties.  The  other  two  test  programs,  identified  by  the  terms 
“B”  and  “C”  cells,  paid  larger  bonuses.  The  B  cell  program  paid  an  $8000 
bonus  for  four-year  enlistments  in  designated  specialties.  The  C  cell  pro¬ 
gram  also  paid  an  $8000  bonus  for  four-year  enlistments;  however,  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  $4000  bonus  for  three-year  enlistments  in  the  designated  special¬ 
ties,  a  feature  designed  to  enhance  its  attractiveness.  The  general 
features  of  the  bonus  programs  are  summarized  in  Table  1.1.  The  occupa¬ 
tional  specialties  eligible  for  enlistment  bonuses  were  all  directly 
combat-related,  principally  the  primary  combat  specialties  of  infantry, 
armor,  and  artillery.  Covered  specialties  accounted  for  about  30  percent 
of  all  high  quality  Army  enlistees  in  the  baseline  year,  July  1981  through 
June  1982 

To  compare  the  effects  of  the  programs  on  recruiting,  RAND 
devised  a  plan  for  allocating  the  programs  to  geographical  areas  that 
were  balanced  on  regional  location  and  other  factors  affecting  recruit¬ 
ing,  such  as  economic  conditions,  sociodemographic  factors,  and  Army 
recruiting  input  (Polich,  Dertouzos,  and  Press,  1986).  The  plan  offered 
each  program  in  a  geographically  dispersed  set  of  areas.  The  control 
(A)  cell  contained  the  largest  portion  of  the  nation,  representing  70 
percent  of  the  recruiting  market.  The  experimental  cells  contained 
much  smaller  areas,  15  percent  each.  The  areas  composing  each  cell 
are  shown  in  Fig.  1.1.  RAND  monitored  the  high  quality  enlistment 
rate  in  each  cell  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  bonus  programs.  The 

Table  1.1 

ARMY  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  TEST  CELLS 


Bonus  Amount  ($)^ 


Percent  of 
Nation  in 

4-Year 

3-Year 

Test  Cell 

Test  Cell 

Enlistment 

Enlistment 

A 

Control 

70 

5000 

0 

B 

Increased  4-year  bonus 

15 

8000 

0 

C 

Increased  4-year  +  3-year  bonus 

15 

8000 

4000 

‘Amount  paid  to  high  quality  enlistees  in  eligible  specialties. 
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results  of  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test  are  documented  in  a  separate 
RAND  publication  (Polich,  Dertouzos,  and  Press,  1986). 


RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES 

Our  research  had  several  objectives.  First,  the  efficacy  of  the  Enlist¬ 
ment  Bonus  Test  depended  on  the  extent  and  uniformity  of  its  imple¬ 
mentation.  The  survey  provided  important  information  on  this  point. 
One  aspect  of  the  study  concerned  the  extent  to  which  Army  recruiters 
actually  implemented  enlistment  bonuses  as  an  incentive  to  attract 
prospective  enlistees  into  the  service.  Implementation  covers  both  the 
percentage  of  applicants  with  whom  the  bonuses  were  discussed  and 
whether  the  different  bonus  test  programs  were  emphasized  equally  by 
recruiters.  A  second  aspect  concerned  the  level  and  uniformity  of 
applicants’  knowledge  about  the  plans  and  their  specific  details.  A 
third  concerned  the  level  and  uniformity  of  applicants’  awareness  of 
advertising  that  promoted  the  bonus  plans. 


Fig.  1.1 — Enlistment  Bonus  Test  Design 
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Another  objective  of  the  research  was  to  provide  insight  into  why 
nearly  half  the  high  quality  applicants  fail  to  enlist.  For  example,  how 
well  do  the  applicants  succeed  in  the  labor  market?  What  are  the  edu¬ 
cational  aspirations  of  the  applicants  and  to  what  extent  do  they  need 
financial  assistance  to  realize  those  aspirations?  To  what  extent  and 
in  what  ways  do  the  enlistment  decisions  of  the  applicants  vary  with 
these  factors?  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station  (MEPS)  Report¬ 
ing  System  records  allow  us  to  track  individuals  through  the  successive 
steps  of  the  enlistment  process — from  written  qualifying  test,  to  physi¬ 
cal  examination,  to  detailed  discussion  of  jobs  and  enlistment  options 
with  a  military  job  counselor,  to  the  actual  decision  point — and, 
together  with  the  survey  results,  to  examine  enlistment  rates  according 
to  specific  background  factors. 

The  third  objective  of  the  research  was  to  assess  the  potential  use¬ 
fulness  of  enlistment  intention  information  in  helping  the  Department 
of  Defense  choose  options  to  attract  prospective  enlistees  and  to  design 
field  tests  of  those  options.  The  survey  assessed  the  strength  of 
respondents’  enlistment  intentions  under  existing  incentives  and  also 
asked  how  likely  they  would  be  to  enlist  under  a  variety  of  hypothetical 
options,  including  several  dollar  values  of  cash  enlistment  bonuses  and 
postservice  educational  benefits.  These  data  were  combined  with  simi¬ 
lar  results  from  the  1981  Applicant  Survey  and  the  1981  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  National  Survey,  a  representative  national  survey  of  men,  16  to  20 
years  of  age,  who  had  never  served  in  the  military.  This  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  compare  responses  to  alternative  types  of  options,  to  check  the 
consistency  of  responses  across  the  three  databases,  and  to  compare 
enlistment  increases  predicted  from  the  survey  data  with  the  actual 
increases  observed  in  field  tests  of  specific  enlistment  options. 


1983  APPLICANT  SURVEY 

This  section  briefly  describes  the  1983  Applicant  Survey,  including 
sample  selection  and  interviewing  procedures.  More  details  are  given 
in  App.  A.  The  questionnaire  is  contained  in  App.  B. 

Sample  Selection  and  Field  Interviewing 

As  discussed  below,  our  sample  was  drawn  from  persons  taking  the 
enlistment  qualification  test  (the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery  or  ASVAB)  during  April  1983.  A  40-minute  computer-assisted 
telephone  interview  of  the  sampled  applicants  was  conducted  from  21 
April  through  22  June  1983.  The  average  time  between  the  ASVAB 
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test  date  and  the  interview  date  was  four  weeks.  RAND  and  DMDC 
designed  and  managed  the  survey;  however,  the  actual  field  interview¬ 
ing  was  carried  out  by  Amrigon,  a  professional  survey  organization  act¬ 
ing  as  a  contractor  to  DMDC.  Amrigon  collected  the  survey  data  using 
its  central  computer-assisted  telephone  interviewing  facility.  Inter¬ 
viewers  for  the  study  were  trained  and  supervised  by  experienced  sur¬ 
vey  administrators  who,  in  turn,  worked  with  RAND  and  DMDC  staff 
members. 

At  the  interview  date,  the  applicants  fell  into  one  of  three  categories; 
(1)  applicants  who  had  not  enlisted;  (2)  applicants  who  had  enlisted 
and  were  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  (persons  waiting  to  go  on 
active  duty);  and  (3)  applicants  who  had  enlisted  and  were  on  active 
duty  (individuals  at  basic  training).  Special  scheduling  arrangements 
were  made  to  interview  new  enlistees  before  they  entered  basic  train¬ 
ing.  The  arrangements  were  highly  successful;  only  2  percent  of  the 
sample  went  on  active  duty  before  an  interview  could  be  conducted  at 
their  civilian  addresses.  These  individuals  were  interviewed  at  their 
basic  training  bases. 

In  total,  6857  respondents  were  interviewed,  a  response  rate  of  91 
percent.  The  refusal  rate  was  very  low,  less  than  2  percent.  The  high 
response  rate  assured  that  the  representativeness  of  the  sample  was  not 
disturbed  by  the  interviewing  process.  As  detailed  in  App.  A,  the  dis¬ 
tributions  of  age,  race,  education,  and  AFQT  category'  are  very  similar 
for  the  full  group  of  ASVAB  examinees  meeting  the  study  eligibility 
criteria  and  the  respondents  to  the  1983  Applicant  Survey.  Thus, 
weighting  of  the  survey  results  to  achieve  representativeness  was  not 
required. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  study,  applicants  had  to  be  nonprior  service 
men — i.e.,  men  who  had  never  served  in  the  military — who  took  the 
ASVAB  at  a  MEPS  or  Mobile  Examining  Team  (MET)  site  (i.e.,  took 
a  production  ASVAB)  in  the  continental  United  States  for  the  first 
time  in  April  1983;  were  processing  for  the  active  duty  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps;  and  scored  in  AFQT  categories  I-IV.  We  sam¬ 
pled  only  first  test,  nonprior  service  youths  because  we  were  interested 
in  the  effect  of  enlistment  bonuses  on  first  time  enlistment  decisions. 
Individuals  completing  institutional  (i.e.,  high  school)  ASVAB  adminis¬ 
trations  were  not  included  in  the  sampling  frame  because  they 
represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  enlistees  and  because  the  ASVAB 
is  routinely  administered  to  high  school  students  in  many  localities. 
Given  the  nonselective  nature  of  these  administrations,  examinees  may 

'The  Armed  Forces  QueJification  Test  (AFQT)  score  is  derived  from  the  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB). 
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not  have  a  serious  interest  in  military  service,  may  not  have  contacted 
recruiters  prior  to  the  test,  and  may  differ  in  other  fundamental  ways 
from  production  ASVAB  examinees.  The  sample  was  restricted  to 
males  because  females  constitute  a  small  minority  of  the  ASVAB 
examinees  and  were  ineligible  for  the  jobs  offering  special  enlistment 
bonuses  (i.e.,  combat-related  jobs).  Locations  in  the  continental 
United  States  were  used  exclusively  since  they  make  up  almost  all  of 
the  testing  sites  and  are  easier  to  reach  by  telephone.  Applicants  scor¬ 
ing  in  AFQT  category  V  were  excluded  since  by  law  they  are  ineligible 
for  military  service.  Finally,  because  we  were  interested  in  active  duty 
service,  we  eliminated  persons  testing  for  the  Reserve  or  National 
Guard. 

The  Questionnaire 

Two  versions  of  the  questionnaire  were  used  in  interviewing,  one 
form  for  applicants  who  had  not  enlisted  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  the 
other  for  those  who  had  enlisted.  (The  nonenlistee  version  is  shown  in 
App.  B.) 

The  interview  contained  the  following  sections; 

•  Enlistment  status:  Enlistment  information  and  service  choice; 
likelihood  of  enlisting  in  the  near  future  (for  nonenlistees). 

•  Recruiting  data:  Contacts  and  discussions  with  recruiters;  mili¬ 
tary  physical  examination  history;  military  job  counselor  con¬ 
tacts. 

•  Civilian  job  and  education  history:  Labor  force  status  and 
experience;  perceptions  of  job  opportunities;  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  aspirations;  perceptions  of  finances  needed  to  con¬ 
tinue  schooling  ability  to  pay  for  continued  education. 

•  Military  benefits:  Awareness  of  enlistment  bonus  programs; 
knowledge  of  specific  features  of  bonus  test  programs;  likeli¬ 
hood  of  enlisting  under  possible  new  educationeil  benefit  and 
enlistment  bonus  options. 

•  Background:  Demographic  information  and  family  chtuacteris- 
tics. 


PLAN  OF  THE  REPORT 

Section  II  gives  the  results  of  the  1983  Survey  of  Military  Applicants 
as  they  relate  to  the  implementation  of  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test. 
Section  III  examines  the  importance  of  employment  variables,  educa¬ 
tional  aspirations,  and  other  factors  in  the  enlistment  decisions  of 


‘^®''®l‘^Ps  methods  of  inter¬ 
preting  enlistment  intention  responses  to  hypothetical  enUstmonf 

.ionTch:,!"'’"’?  "-f  enl^r 

Sec  V  we  ?  evaluating  options  for  future  implementation.  In 

Sec.  V  we  summarize  our  results  and  present  our  conclusions. 


II.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  ENLISTMENT 
BONUS  TEST 


For  bonus  programs  to  be  effective,  eligible  individuals  must  be 
aware  of  them.  Moreover,  to  meaningfully  compare  the  effects  of  the 
three  test  programs,  awareness  levels  must  be  uniform  across  the  test 
cells.  Uniform  implementation  allows  enlistment  differences  among 
test  cells  to  be  attributed  to  the  test  programs.  In  contrast,  uneven 
implementation  raises  the  possibility  that  enlistment  differences  are 
due  to  differences  in  what  people  knew  about  the  programs.  Full 
evaluation  of  implementation  requires  that  awareness  of  the  test  pro¬ 
grams  be  assessed  for  the  population  of  all  young  nonprior  service  men, 
that  is,  for  both  applicants  and  persons  not  applying  for  military  ser¬ 
vice.  This  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Applicant  Survey. 
However,  the  current  analysis  assesses  implementation  among  those 
most  immediately  affected,  high  quality  Army  applicants  who  have 
tested  and  are  deciding  whether  or  not  to  enlist. 

Our  analysis  of  the  implementation  of  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test 
programs  among  high  quality  Army  applicants  includes  an  evaluation 
of  the  extent  to  which  Army  recruiters  mentioned  the  bonus  as  an 
enlistment  inducement  and  the  extent  of  any  variations  in  respondents’ 
awareness  of  the  different  test  programs.  We  also  assess  respondents’ 
awareness  of  advertisements  promoting  the  bonus  programs,  and 
explore  their  understanding  of  specific  features  of  the  programs,  such 
as  monetary  value  and  eligibility  restrictions.  The  analysis  is  limited 
to  high  quality  Army  applicants  because  they  were  the  only  ones  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  special  programs.  Thus,  the  analysis  uses  data  from  1365 
respondents.  This  represents  20  percent  of  the  full  sample  (N  =  6857), 
since  approximately  46  percent  of  the  sample  applied  for  enlistment  in 
the  Army  and  43  percent  of  the  Army  applicants  were  high  quality. 


AWARENESS  OF  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  PROGRAM 

Figure  2.1  shows  the  percentage  of  high  quality  Army  applicants  in 
each  of  the  three  test  cells  who  were  aware  of  the  availability  of  enlist¬ 
ment  bonuses.  The  first  group  of  bars  indicates  the  overall  awareness 
level.  The  second  group  indicates  the  percentage  of  applicants  report¬ 
ing  they  had  been  told  about  the  enlistment  bonus  program  by  an 
Army  recruiter. 
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Aware  of  enfistment 
bonus  program 


Discussed  enlistment 
bonus  with  recruiter 


Fig.  2.1 — Awareness  of  enlistment  bonus  program  by  test  cell 
(high  quality  Army  applicants) 


The  results  convey  three  major  findings.  First,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  high  quality  Army  applicants  report  they  were  aware  of  the  enlist¬ 
ment  bonus  program  and  a  similar  percentage  report  that  they  dis¬ 
cussed  the  program  with  recruiters.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  justify  a 
precise  level  of  awareness  that  would  indicate  the  test  had  been  imple¬ 
mented  satisfactorily,  two-thirds  awareness  seems  reasonably  high 
given  that  the  occupational  specialties  eligible  for  the  bonus  programs 
accounted  for  only  30  percent  of  the  enlistees  in  the  year  preceding  the 
test.  The  Army  would  not  be  expected  to  attempt  to  interest  all  poten¬ 
tial  enlistees  in  these  occupations,  and,  therefore,  we  would  not  expect 
all  applicants  to  be  informed  of  the  bonuses.  The  second  major  finding 
is  that  awareness  levels  and  discussion  rates  are  uniform  and  statisti¬ 
cally  equivalent  across  the  three  test  cells  (chi-square  =  2.1,  df  =  2,  ns, 
and  chi-square  =  3.3,  df  =  2,  ns,  respectively,  where  df  =  degrees  of 
freedom  and  ns  =  not  significant).  This  lends  confidence  that 
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differences  in  enlistments  among  the  test  cells  reflect  the  effects  of  the 
programs,  rather  than  differences  in  what  people  knew  about  the  pro¬ 
grams.  The  third  finding  is  that  recruiters  appear  to  be  the  main 
source  of  information  about  the  bonus  programs,  at  least  among  appli¬ 
cants.  As  seen  in  Fig.  2.1,  the  recruiter  discussion  rates  are  nearly 
identical  to  the  reported  awareness  rates.  Moreover,  whereas  more 
than  80  percent  of  those  aware  of  the  program  report  they  were  told 
about  enlistment  bonuses  by  Army  recruiters,  only  one-third  of  those 
not  told  about  bonuses  by  recruiters  were  aware  of  their  existence. 
Together  with  the  low  level  of  awareness  of  advertising  promoting  the 
bonuses — discussed  below — and  equivalent  rates  of  recruiter  bonus  dis¬ 
cussions  independent  of  advertising  awareness  (among  those  aware  of 
the  program),  these  results  suggest  that  recruiters  were  the  main  source 
of  information  about  the  existence  of  the  bonuses  for  high  quality 
Army  applicants. 

Respondents  were  asked  whether  they  recalled  broadcast  or  printed 
advertising  promoting  the  Army  bonus  programs.  High  quality  Army 
applicants’  answers  are  summarized  in  Table  2.1,  according  to  their 
test  program  cells.*  Table  2.1  suggests  that  broadcast  and  print  media 
reached  approximately  equal  numbers  of  high  quality  Army  applicants, 
with  the  former  medium  producing  slightly  greater  recall  on  average. 
Considering  all  the  media,  reported  advertising  awareness  rates  were  30 
to  35  percent.  These  rates  are  not  especially  surprising,  given  the  lim¬ 
ited  effort  to  advertise  the  programs.  Importantly,  the  advertising 
awareness  rates  are  statistically  equivalent  across  the  test  cells  (chi- 
square  =  0.1,  df  =  2,  ns). 


Table  2.1 

AWARENESS  OF  ADVERTISING  PROMOTING 
ENLISTMENT  BONUSES 
(Percentage  of  high  quality  Army  applicants) 


Test  Cell 

Type  of  Media 

A 

B 

C 

Broadcast  media 

19 

18 

21 

Print  media 

18 

16 

16 

All  media 

34 

30 

35 

(N) 

(658) 

(378) 

(329) 

'Broadcast  media  include  radio  and  television;  print  media  include  magazines  and 
newspapers.  The  “all  media”  category  includes  these  four  sources  and  materials  received 
in  the  mail. 


AWARENESS  OF  BONUS  PROGRAMS’ 
SPECIFIC  FEATURES 
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Table  2.2  presents  awareness  levels  across  the  three  test  cells  for 
some  of  the  bonus  programs’  specific  features.  The  top  row  repeats 
overall  awareness  levels  for  the  programs  from  Fig.  2.1,  for  reference 
purposes.  Immediately  below  are  shown  awareness  levels  for  two 
specific  features  of  the  bonus  program — that  only  some  jobs  qualify  for 
the  program  and  that  one  must  wait  to  receive  the  bonus  after  signing 
an  enlistment  contract.  Note  that  most  of  the  respondents  aware  of 
the  programs  were  also  aware  of  the  specific  features.  For  example,  in 
the  A  cell,  where  68  percent  were  aware  of  the  program,  57  percent 
were  aware  that  only  some  jobs  qualify  for  the  program,  and  55  percent 
were  aware  that  one  had  to  wait  to  receive  the  enlistment  bonus.  In 
other  words,  among  cell  A  respondents  aware  of  the  bonus  program, 
approximately  84  percent  (i.e.,  57  percent/68  percent)  were  aware  of 
job  qualification  restrictions  and  about  81  percent  (i.e.,  55  percent/68 
percent)  were  aware  of  the  time  delay  in  receiving  the  bonus.  Further, 
knowledge  of  these  features  was  uniform  among  the  three  test  cells  (for 
“only  some  jobs  qualify,”  chi-square  =  1.6,  df  =  2,  ns;  for  “must  wait  to 
receive  bonus,”  chi-square  =  0.1,  df  =  2,  ns). 

The  bottom  panel  of  Table  2.2  shows  awareness  levels  pertaining  to 
the  cash  value  of  the  bonuses.  About  two-thirds  of  those  aware  of  the 


Table  2.2 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  BONUS  PROGRAMS’  SPECIFIC  FEATURES 
(Percentage  of  high  quality  army  applicants) 


Program  Feature 

Bonus  Test  Cell® 

A 

B 

C 

Aware  of  bonus  program 

68 

64 

69 

only  some  jobs  qualify 

57 

54 

59 

must  wait  to  receive  bonus 

55 

55 

56 

Value  of  Largest  Bonus 

Less  than  $4000 

13 

11 

12 

$4000-$5999 

42 

7 

7 

$6000  or  more 

7 

42 

46 

Not  sure 

6 

4 

4 

Total 

68 

64 

69 

(N) 

(658) 

(378) 

(329) 

*A  cell  offers  $5000  bonus  for  4-year  enlistment;  B  cell  offers 
$8000  for  4-year  enlistment;  C  cell  offers  $8000  for  4-year  enlist¬ 
ment  or  $4000  for  3-year  enlistment. 
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program  in  a  particular  cell  were  also  aware  of  the  approximate  dollar 
value  of  the  (largest)  bonus  paid  in  that  cell.  For  example,  in  the  A 
cell,  where  68  percent  were  aware  of  the  program,  42  percent  knew  that 
the  bonus  paid  approximately  $5000.  (Note  the  expected  shifts  to 
larger  dollar  values  for  the  B  and  C  cells,  which  paid  $8000.)  Impor¬ 
tantly,  knowledge  of  the  correct  dollar  value  was  uniform  across  the 
test  cells  (chi-square  =  0.4,  df  =  2,  ns). 


SUMMARY 

The  results  in  the  1983  Applicant  Survey  concerning  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test  are  reassuring.  They  indicate  a 
reasonable  level  of  awareness  of  the  test  programs  among  high-quality 
Army  applicants,  and  suggest  that  the  bonus  program  was  emphasized 
by  Army  recruiters.  Moreover,  they  suggest  that  the  test  was  imple¬ 
mented  uniformly  across  the  three  test  cells.  Thus,  the  results  support 
the  validity  of  the  bonus  test. 


III.  THE  ENLISTMENT  DECISION 


Nearly  one-half  of  the  high  quality  male  applicants  for  the  active 
duty  services  fail  to  enlist.  This  nonenlistment  rate  seems  surprisingly 
high,  given  the  apparent  interest  of  the  applicants  in  military  service 
and  their  eligibility  to  enlist.  Why  is  this  rate  so  high,  and  can  it  be 
reduced?  Could  we  really  recruit  nearly  twice  as  many  high  quality 
enlistees  from  persons  who  are  already  known  to  recruiters  and  who 
have  already  completed  the  written  test?  The  first  step  in  answering 
these  questions  is  to  improve  our  understanding  of  high  quality  appli¬ 
cants’  enlistment  decisions. 

The  process  of  enlistment  is  a  multistep  sequence  rather  than  a 
discrete  event.  Before  individuals  desiring  to  serve  in  the  active  duty 
military  can  sign  an  enlistment  contract,  they  must  interact  with  a 
recruiter,  take  the  ASVAB,  undergo  a  physical  examination,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  occupational  specialties  and  training  programs  with  a  military  job 
counselor  (Berryman  et  al.,  1983).  Typically,  the  process  involves 
several  visits  to  distinct  locations — going  to  a  recruitinf'  .won;  taking 
the  ASVAB  at  a  MBPS  or  mobile  testing  site;  and,  at  a  later  date, 
completing  the  physical  examination  and  job  counselor  interviews  at  a 
MBPS.  In  addressing  the  issue  of  why  so  many  high  quality  applicants 
fail  to  enlist,  it  is  important  to  determine  the  continuation  rates 
through  the  several  stages  of  the  enlistment  process.  Where  do  most  of 
the  losses  occur — late  or  early  in  the  enlistment  process?  For  example, 
if  most  of  the  applicants  were  lost  at  the  physical  examination  stage, 
this  would  suggest  that  a  particular  policy  variable  (i.e.,  physical  enlist¬ 
ment  standards)  accounted  for  the  low  enlistment  rate.  If  most  of  the 
losses  occurred  at  the  last  stage,  talking  to  a  military  job  counselor, 
this  would  suggest  that  restrictions  on  the  jobs  and  training  seats  avail¬ 
able  might  account  for  the  low  enlistment  rate.  In  contrast,  losses 
early  in  the  enlistment  process,  that  is,  between  taking  the  written  test 
and  the  physical  examination,  suggest  that  the  individual  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  applicants  play  the  major  role  in  accounting  for  the  low 
enlistment  rate. 

There  is  little  research  on  the  extent  individual  factors  play  in  lead¬ 
ing  some  applicants  to  enlist  and  others  not  to  do  so.  Past  analyses  of 
enlistment  behavior  have  used  samples  drawn  from  the  general  youth 
population,  not  from  the  pool  of  applicants,  aiming  to  distinguish 
enlistees  from  those  who  do  not  enter  military  service  (e.g.,  Hosek  and 
Peterson,  1985;  Orvis  and  Gahart,  1985;  Mare,  Winship,  and 
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Kubitschek,  1984).  This  vein  of  research  has  identified  a  variety  of 
factors  that  lead  young  men  to  enter  the  military.  Some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  variables  are  age,  race,  mental  aptitude,  educational  achievements 
and  aspirations,  employment  status  and  expectations,  and  the  opinions 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  friends.  However,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  applying  for  active  duty  military  service  is  a  relatively 
uncommon  behavior.  In  recent  years,  less  than  20  percent  of  young 
men  have  initiated  the  application  process  by  taking  the  production 
ASVAB,  and  less  than  one-half  of  them  eventually  enlisted  (Orvis  and 
Gahart,  1985).  The  relatively  low  rate  of  application  to  the  military 
raises  the  possibility  that  the  factors  identified  by  previous  research  are 
associated  primarily  with  taking  the  ASVAB,  rather  than  the  postap- 
plication  decisions  of  potential  enlistees.  The  1983  Applicant  Survey 
allowo  us  to  directly  examine  which  factors  influence  the  postapplica¬ 
tion  phase  of  the  enlistment  decision  process.  Most  of  this  section  will 
be  devoted  to  that  analysis. 

The  analysis  of  postapplication  enlistment  decisions  was  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  combining  the  survey  results  with  enlistment  information  con¬ 
tained  in  Military  Enlistment  Processing  Command  (MEPCOM) 
records.  A  follow-up  examination  of  these  records  for  all  survey 
respondents  was  conducted  at  the  end  of  April  1984.  The  follow-up 
enabled  us  to  determine  the  enlistment  status  of  all  sample  members 
one  year  after  they  took  the  written  test.  Enlistment  results  were 
analyzed  separately  for  high  aptitude  high  school  seniors  and  high  apti¬ 
tude  high  school  graduates,  the  groups  the  services  are  most  interested 
in  recruiting.  Seniors  are  at  a  natural  decision  point  involving  a  choice 
between  college,  civilian  employment,  or  military  service;  in  contrast, 
graduates  have  passed  this  point  without  enlisting  and  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  begin  college  or  enter  the  labor  force.  Thus,  they  differ 
in  fundamental  ways  from  high  aptitude  seniors.  This  section  will 
begin  by  examining  the  continuation  rates  of  our  high  aptitude  high 
school  dropouts — orseniors  and  graduates.  Results  for  low  quality 
applicants — high  school  dropouts  or  those  testing  low  aptitude — are 
presented  in  App.  C. 


ENLISTMENT  STATUS 

Figure  3.1  shows  the  percentage  of  the  high  aptitude  high  school 
senior  and  graduate  samples  at  each  step  in  the  enlistment  process  as 
of  30  April  1984,  about  one  year  after  taking  the  ASVAB  examination. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  the  high  aptitude  applicants  failed  to  meet  the 
written  test  score  criteria  for  enlistment  in  the  service  for  which  they 
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tested.^  The  largest  break  in  the  enlistment  process  came  between  the 
written  and  physical  exams.  For  both  groups,  between  one-quarter  and 
one-third  of  the  applicants  who  had  taken  the  ASVAB  and  passed  the 
written  standards  did  not  continue  on  to  take  the  physical  exam — some 
60  to  80  percent  of  the  nonenlistees.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
applicants  chose  not  to  enlist — they  were  not  disqualified  from  military 
service. 

This  finding  is  consistent  with  prior  research  and  with  information  we 
obtained  during  our  interviews  of  military  job  counselors  and  Defense 
Manpower  Data  Center  personnel.  They  indicated  that  most  persons 
who  dropped  out  of  the  enlistment  process  did  so  after  taking  the  written 
test.  (See,  for  example,  Berryman  et  al.,  1983.)  In  contrast,  the  loss  rate 
at  each  successive  stage  in  the  enlistment  process  was  only  about  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  progressively  smaller  pool  of  remaining  applicants.  Post 
physical  examination  losses  were  greater  among  graduates  than  seniors, 
whereas  a  higher  percentage  of  seniors  was  lost  between  the  written  and 
physical  examinations.  In  total,  56  percent  of  the  high  aptitude  high 
school  seniors  and  54  percent  of  the  high  aptitude  graduate  applicants 
enlisted  within  one  year  of  taking  the  ASVAB.  Nearly  all  of  these 
enlistees  had  entered  active  duty  by  April  1984.  Overall,  the  pattern  of 
losses  clearly  suggests  that  individual  factors  play  an  important,  if  not 
central,  role  in  determining  which  applicants  enlist,  and  it  underscores 
the  importance  of  identifying  these  factors  and  obtaining  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  postapplication  enlistment  decision  process. 


PREDICTORS  OF  THE  ENLISTMENT  DECISION 

To  analyze  the  enlistment  decision  given  application,  we  conducted 
a  logistic  regression  analysis,  simultaneously  entering  a  variety  of  vari¬ 
ables  shown  by  previous  research  to  affect  the  enlistment  decisions  of 
young  men  (e.g.,  Hosek  and  Peterson,  1985;  Orvis  and  Gahart,  1985). 
These  factors  were  derived  from  studies  on  the  national  youth  popula¬ 
tion  and  from  exploratory  analyses  of  the  1981  Applicant  Survey 
results.  In  broad  terms,  the  variables  concern  background  characteris¬ 
tics  such  as  AFQT  and  family  income;  job-related  factors  such  as 
employment  history  and  current  job  status;  school  status  and  plans, 
such  as  desire  or  plans  for  further  education  and  ability  to  finance  that 
education;  discussions  the  applicant  had  about  enlisting  with  other  peo¬ 
ple  (for  example,  parents,  siblings,  and  friends),  as  well  as  the  favor- 
ability  of  these  individuals  toward  the  applicant’s  enlisting;  and 


*An  applicant  can  fail  the  minimum  score  criterion  for  a  particular  written  test  even 
though  he  scores  at  or  above  the  50th  percentile  on  the  AFQT. 
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NOTE.  The  figure  reflects  the  furthest  stage  in  the  active  duty  enlistment  process 
reached  by  the  applicants  as  of  30  April  1984,  one  year  after  taking  the  written  test. 
Results  are  shown  separately  for  high  aptitude  seniors  (AFQT  score  at  the  50th  percentile 
or  above,  high  school  seniors  in  April  1 983)  and  high  aptitude  high  school  graduates.  The 
"Passed  physical  exam"  group  excludes  applicants  whose  exams  resulted  in  permanent  or 
remedial  failures;  those  taking  physicals  are  persons  processed  for  active  duty  services. 


Fig.  3.1 — Enlistment  status  of  high  quality  applicant  sample 


military  contacts  and  interests,  including  service  tested  for,  number  of 
services  contacted,  interest  in  military  benefits,  and  perceived  starting 
pay. 


Analysis  for  High  Aptitude  High  School  Seniors 

The  results  of  the  analysis  for  high  aptitude  seniors  are  shown  in 
Table  3.1.  (Variable  means  and  standard  deviations  and  the  standard 
deviations  and  covariances  for  the  regression  coefficients  are  presented 
in  App.  C.)  As  noted  in  the  preceding  section,  most  of  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  applicants  who  failed  to  enlist  were  lost  between  the  written  and 
physical  examinations.  Thus,  it  appears  they  chose  not  to  enlist, 
rather  than  dropping  out  subsequently  due  to  physical  eligibility  or  job 
restriction  problems.  Do  background  factors  such  as  those  in  the 
regression  analysis  help  to  explain  the  enlistment  decisions  of  high 
quality  applicants?  The  results  clearly  indicate  that  the  variables  pro¬ 
vide  a  great  deal  of  explanatory  power.  A  broad  spectrum  of  demo¬ 
graphic,  economic,  education,  and  military  factors  appear  to  distinguish 
high  aptitude  high  school  senior  applicants  who  are  likely  to  enlist 
from  those  who  are  not.^ 

Demographic  characteristics.  High  aptitude  high  school  seniors 
from  lower  income  families  were  more  likely  to  enlist  than  their  coun¬ 
terparts  from  families  with  higher  average  incomes.  Family  size, 
entered  in  part  to  control  for  family  income,  was  not  significant  in  its 
own  right.  AFQT  and  race  also  were  not  significant  predictors  of 
enlistment.  Given  their  significance  in  predicting  which  high  aptitude 
seniors  in  the  national  population  enlist,  the  results  suggest  that  they 
are  more  important  in  determining  which  seniors  apply  than  in  deter¬ 
mining  which  applicants  enlist. 

Economic  opportunities.  Recent  involvement  in  the  civilian  labor 
force  reduced  the  likelihood  of  enlistment  among  high  aptitude  senior 
applicants.  Those  who  had  worked  during  the  year  before  they  took 
the  ASVAB  were  significantly  less  likely  to  enlist  than  those  who  had 
not.  Among  those  who  had  worked  but  were  unemployed  in  March 
1983,  about  one  month  before  testing,  the  negative  impact  of  their 
employment  on  enlistment  decreased  as  the  number  of  months  since 
they  last  worked  increased.  There  were  no  additional  significant 
effects  for  having  a  job  in  March  1983,  either  full-  or  part-time,  as 
compared  to  being  out  of  the  labor  force.  However,  unemployed 
seniors  actively  seeking  jobs  in  the  civilian  sector  were  less  likely  to 
enlist  than  those  not  looking  for  civilian  jobs. 

Education  status/plans.  High  aptitude  high  school  seniors  who 
wanted  to  attend  college  were  less  likely  to  enlist  than  applicants  not 

^Keep  in  mind  that  these  results  are  for  individuals  who  have  already  begun  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  enlisting  in  the  military.  Thus,  some  of  the  factors — such  as  discussions  the 
applicant  had  about  enlisting — may  reflect  the  applicant’s  interest  in  military  service 
rather  than  explaining  how  that  interest  arose.  Nonetheless,  such  factors  are  significant 
predictors  of  the  applicant’s  probability  of  enlisting. 
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Table  3.1 


REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  OF  ENLISTMENT  DECISION  FOR  HIGH  APTITUDE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR  APPLICANTS* 


Factor** 

/JP(1  -  P)' 

P-Level** 

Demographic  characteristics 

Race  (v8.  white,  non-Hiapanic)* 

Black 

.052 

ns 

Hispanic 

.055 

ns 

AFQT  percentile 

.000 

ns 

Family  income  1982  ($  thousand) 

-.004 

.009 

Number  of  siblings 

-.006 

ns 

Economic  opportunities 

Worked  in  past  year 

-.143 

.026 

Months  since  worked 

.019 

.035 

Job  status  in  March  1983  (vs.  out 
of  labor  force)* 

Full-time  job 

-.116 

ns 

Part-time  job 

-.020 

ns 

Looking  for  work 

-.125 

.002 

Education  status/plans 

Wants  to  attend  college 

-.154 

.001 

Annual  assistance  needed  for 
college  ($  thousand)^ 

.037 

.012 

Discussions  about  enlisting 

Discussed  enlisting  with  parents 

.058 

ns 

Discu.'Sed  enlisting  with  siblings 

155 

.018 

Discusced  enlisting  with  teachers 

.098 

.075 

Parents  favorable  toward  enlisting** 

.079 

.001 

Siblings  favorable  toward  enlisting** 

.067 

.001 

Teachers  favorable  toward  enlisting** 

.040 

.069 

Military  Contacts  and  Perceptions' 

Service  Tested  For  (vs.  Army) 

Marine  Corps 

.222 

.001 

Navy 

-.027 

ns 

Air  Force 

.105 

.025 

Number  of  services  contacted 

.077 

.001 
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Table  3.1 — continued 


Factor'* 

mi  -  P)*^ 

P-Uvel** 

Perceived  monthly  enlisted  pay 
after  job  training  ($  hundred) 

.036 

.010 

Discuaaed  post -service  educations] 
benefit  program  with  recruiter 

.076 

.046 

‘Logit  model  predicting  a  binary  dependent  variable  (enlisted  as  of  30  April  1984 
vs.  did  not  enlist).  Independent  variables  are  binary  variables  except  as  noted.  Base 
N  -  1118;  -  .168  (linear);  intercept  -  1.078,  p  -  .078.  See  App.  B  for  regression 

coefficients,  means,  and  standard  deviations. 

"Model  includes  the  following  additional  control  variables  (P(l  -  P),  P-level): 
family  income  tmknown  (.118,  .092);  uncertain  of  annual  assistance  needed  to  attend 
college  (.091,  its);  temporary,  remedial,  or  permanent  failure  on  physical  examination 
(-.488,  .001);  saw  second  recruiter  because  did  not  qualify  for  first  choice  service 
(-.240,  .040);  and  uncertain  of  monthly  enlisted  pay  (.115,  ns). 

*The  change  in  enlistment  rate  associated  with  a  change  of  one  unit  in  the  indi¬ 
cated  factor,  approximated  by  multiplying  the  coefficient  for  the  factor  by  P(1  -  P), 
whm  P  is  the  mean  enlistment  rate  for  the  regression  sample  (.569). 

"From  chi-square  test;  ns  -  not  significant,  i.e.,  p  >  .10. 

‘Includes  small  percentage  of  Asians  and  Native  Americans. 

^Set  to  0  if  employed  in  March  1983  or  did  not  work  in  past  year. 

■Among  those  wanting  to  attend  college. 

'’Uses  five-point  favorability  scale:  very  unfavorable  to  very  favorable.  Teachers 
include  counselors  and  coaches. 

'Variables  representing  Enlistment  Bonus  Test  cell  in  earlier  models  were  dropped 
due  to  insignificance.  Variables  indicating  discussions  with  recruiters  about  enlist¬ 
ment  bonuses  and  job  training  were  dropped  for  similar  reasons. 


wanting  to  attend  college.  However,  among  those  planning  college,  the 
likelihood  of  the  applicant’s  enlisting  increased  as  his  need  for  money 
to  realize  those  aspirations  increased. 

Diacusaiona  about  enliating.  Respondents  who  reported  that  their 
parents  or  siblings  were  favorable  toward  their  enlisting  were  more 
likely  to  enlist  than  their  counterparts.  The  effect  for  favorability 
among  teachers  and  coaches  was  marginally  significant.  Additional 
effects  were  found  for  simply  having  discussed  the  possibility  of  enlist¬ 
ing  with  siblings  or  (marginally)  teachers,  regardless  of  their  favor¬ 
ability:  Applicants  who  discussed  enlisting  were  more  likely  to  enlist 
than  those  who  did  not.  There  was  no  comparable  effect  for  discus¬ 
sions  with  parents,  because  nearly  all  the  high  school  senior  applicants 
discussed  the  possibility  of  enlisting  with  them.  In  the  national  male 
youth  population,  where  there  is  a  much  lower  discussion  rate,  youths 
who  have  discussed  enlisting  with  their  parents  are  known  to  be  signi¬ 
ficantly  more  likely  to  enlist  than  those  who  have  not  (Orvis  and 
Gahart,  1985). 
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Military  contacts  and  interests.  High  aptitude  high  school 
seniors  who  tested  for  the  Marine  Corps  or  Air  Force  were  more  likely 
to  enlist  than  those  testing  for  the  Army.  The  Army  and  Navy  results 
did  not  differ  significantly.  Applicants  who  talked  to  recruiters  from 
more  than  one  service  were  more  likely  to  enlist  than  those  contacting 
only  one  service,  provided  they  had  not  contacted  additional  services 
because  they  failed  to  qualify  for  their  first  choice.  Contacting  more 
than  one  service  may  indicate  a  particularly  strong  desire  to  join  the 
military.  As  might  be  expected,  the  likelihood  of  enlistment  among 
high  aptitude  seniors  increased  with  the  perceived  value  of  enlisted 
starting  pay.  Finally,  those  who  discussed  the  availability  of  postser¬ 
vice  educational  benefits  with  recruiters  were  more  likely  to  enlist. 

These  results  indicate  that  civilian  job  status,  social  support  for 
enlisting,  and  college  plans  and  finances  have  significant  effects  on 
high  aptitude  senior  applicants’  enlistment  decisions,  as  other  research 
has  demonstrated  for  the  national  youth  population  (e.g.,  Hosek  and 
Peterson,  1985).  Thus,  even  after  application,  the  military  services 
appear  to  compete  with  the  civilian  labor  market  and  with  college  pro¬ 
grams.  In  addition  to  helping  to  focus  recruiting  efforts  by  pinpointing 
individuals  who  are  more  or  less  likely  to  enlist,  these  results  suggest 
that  advertising  or  messages  from  recruiters  directed  at  the  job  stabil¬ 
ity,  training,  educational,  and  college  financing  opportunities  provided 
by  the  military  could  be  effective  in  encouraging  enlistment  among 
high  aptitude  senior  applicants.  Moreover,  the  importance  of  social 
support  variables  suggests  that  similar  messages  directed  at  family 
members  and  teachers  might  produce  beneficial  results. 

One  way  to  evaluate  the  practical  importance  of  these  findings  is  to 
assess  the  degree  to  which  the  enlistment  regression  model  successfully 
differentiates  applicants  who  are  more  likely  to  enlist  from  tnose  less 
likely  to  do  so.  Despite  the  statistical  significance  of  the  variables 
included  in  the  equation,  the  model  would  have  little  practical  utility  if 
the  enlistment  rate  of  the  applicants  predicted  to  be  most  likely  to 
enlist  was  similar  to  the  enlistment  rate  of  those  predicted  to  be  least 
likely  to  enlist.  To  examine  this  issue,  the  predicted  enlistment  proba¬ 
bility  was  computed  for  each  high  aptitude  senior  applicant,  by  deter¬ 
mining  the  inner  product  of  the  regression  coefficients  and  his  scores 
on  the  explanatory’  variables  in  Table  3.1.  The  predicted  enlistment 
probabilities  were  then  ordered  over  all  high  aptitude  seniors,  from 
lowest  to  highest,  and  the  applicants  were  divided  into  five  groups 
based  on  their  predicted  chances  of  enlisting:  the  least  likely  to  enlist, 
i.e.,  the  lowest  20  percent;  percentiles  21-40;  41-60;  61-80;  and  percen¬ 
tiles  81-100,  the  most  likely  to  enlist. 
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Table  3.2  shows  the  mean  predicted  enlistment  probability  and 
actual  (observed)  enlistment  rate  for  each  one-fifth  of  the  distribution 
of  applicants.^  The  predicted  and  actual  numbers  correspond  closely. 
There  is  a  wide  variation  in  actual  enlistment  rates,  from  25  percent 
among  the  applicants  predicted  to  be  least  likely  to  enlist  to  above  80 
percent  among  the  applicants  predicted  to  be  most  likely  to  enlist. 
Thus,  an  individual  in  the  top  one-fifth  of  the  predicted  enlistment 
probability  distribution  is  more  than  three  times  as  likely  to  actually 
enlist  as  an  applicant  in  the  bottom  fifth.  The  dispersion  of  enlistment 
rates  based  on  the  characteristics  in  the  regression  model  is  quite  large, 
particularly  given  the  selective  and  homogeneous  nature  of  high  apti¬ 
tude  senior  applicants.  All  of  these  individuals  have  expressed  interest 
in  enlisting  by  virtue  of  taking  the  written  test  and,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  eligible  to  do  so. 

The  regression  results  presented  in  Table  3.1  can  be  used  to  examine 
the  simultaneous  influence  of  numerous  variables  on  enlistment  among 
high  aptitude  high  school  seniors  who  have  taken  the  written  test.'‘ 
Table  3.3  shows  the  effects  of  selected  job  status  variables  and  college 
plans  on  the  predicted  enlistment  rate.  In  the  upper  panel,  we  see  the 
predicted  effects  of  recent  job  history  on  enlistment.  For  example,  high 

Table  3.2 

VARIATION  IN  ACTUAL  ENLISTMENT  RATE  BY  PREDICTED 
ENLISTMENT  PROBABILITY  FOR  HIGH  APTITUDE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR  APPLICANTS* 


Position  in  Distribution 
of  Predicted  Enlistment 
Probabilities 

Mean  Predicted 
Enlistment  Probability 

Actual 

Enlistment  Rate 

Percentiles  1-20 

.29 

.26 

Percentiles  21-  40 

.47 

.52 

Percentiles  41-  60 

.60 

.60 

Percentiles  61-  80 

.71 

.73 

Percentiles  81-100 

.84 

.81 

‘Results  are  for  applicants  who  qualified  to  enlist  (i.e.,  did  not  fail 
the  physical  examination). 


^The  enlistment  rate  provided  for  each  one-fifth  of  the  distribution  in  Table  3.2  is  the 
overall  enlistment  rate  among  the  individuals  whose  predicted  enlistment  probabilities 
fall  within  the  appropriate  percentile  range. 

^he  change  in  the  enlistment  rate  associated  with  a  change  of  one  unit  in  the  indi¬ 
cated  factor  is  approximated  by  /3P(1  -  P),  where  0  is  the  regression  coefficient  and  P  is 
the  mean  enlistment  rate. 


Table  3.3 


EFFECTS  OF  SELECTED  JOB  STATUS  VARIABLES  AND  COLLEGE  PLANS 
ON  ENLISTMENT  RATE  OF  HIGH  APTITUDE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR  APPLICANTS 


Variable 

Change  in 
Predicted 
Enlistment  Rate 

Recent  job  atatiia^ 

Has  full-time  job 

-.12 

One  month  since  job,  looking 

-.11 

Six  months  since  job,  looking 

-.01 

Six  months  since  job,  not  looking 

.11 

College  plana^ 

Wants  to  attend  college  and  needs  no  money 

-.15 

Wants  to  attend  college  and  needs  $1000  annually 

-.12 

Wants  to  attend  college  end  needs  $3500  annually 

-.02 

Comparisons  are  with  applicants  working  in  past  year  who  drop  out  of  civilian 
or  force  shortly  before  testing. 

Comparisons  are  with  applicants  not  wanting  to  attend  college. 


aptitude  high  school  senior  applicants  who  had  full-time  jobs  shortly 
before  they  took  the  written  test  had  an  expected  enlistment  rate  12 
percentage  points  lower  than  seniors  who  were  out  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  shortly  before  testing  (but  who  were  equivalent  on  the  other  pre¬ 
dictor  variables  in  Table  3.3,  dP(l  -  P)  =  -.116).  Among  applicants 
who  had  worked  in  the  past  year  but  were  out  of  work  shortly  before 
taking  the  written  test,  the  likelihood  of  enlistment  depended  on  how 
long  they  had  been  out  of  work  and  whether  they  were  still  looking  for 
a  job.  For  example,  high  aptitude  seniors  who  had  been  out  of  work  for 
only  one  month  and  were  looking  for  employment  in  the  civilian  sector 
had  an  expected  enlistment  rate  11  percentage  points  lower  than  their 
counterparts  who  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  (S|3P(1  -  P)  =  -019  - 
.125  =  -.106).  Thus,  they  were  about  as  unlikely  to  enlist  as  those  who 
had  full-time  jobs.  In  contrast,  applicants  looking  for  jobs  who  had 
been  out  of  work  for  six  months  showed  no  decrement  in  enlistment 
compared  to  those  recently  dropping  out  of  the  labor  force  (SdP(l  -  P) 
=  6  X  .019  -  .125  =  -.011).  Finally,  comparing  those  who  had  been  out 
of  work  for  six  months  and  were  still  looking  for  jobs  in  the  civilian 
sector  with  those  out  of  work  for  six  months  and  no  longer  looking  for 
jobs,  we  note  that  the  decrease  in  enlistments  due  simply  to  looking  for 
work  was  12  percentage  points  (SdP(l  -  P)  -  6  x  .019  -  .114). 
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The  lower  panel  of  the  table  illustrates  the  joint  effects  of  wanting 
to  attend  college  and  of  financial  need  to  realize  this  aspiration.  For 
example,  high  aptitude  senior  applicants  who  wanted  to  attend  college 
and  believed  they  could  cover  all  their  educational  and  living  expenses 
had  an  enlistment  rate  15  percentage  points  lower  than  those  not 
wanting  to  attend  college.  However,  the  negative  impact  on  enlistment 
associated  with  wanting  to  attend  college  was  substantially  reduced  by 
the  need  for  financial  assistance.  Among  those  wanting  to  attend  col¬ 
lege  but  believing  they  needed  at  least  $1000  of  additional  funding 
annually  to  cover  their  expenses,  the  enlistment  rate  was  only  12  per¬ 
centage  points  lower  than  among  those  not  wanting  to  attend  college. 
Finally,  among  those  wanting  to  attend  college  who  believed  they 
needed  large  amounts  of  additional  funding  to  cover  their  expenses — 
e.g.,  $3500  or  more  annually — there  was  virtually  no  negative  effect  of 
college  plans  on  the  enlistment  rate.  In  short,  high  aptitude  senior 
applicants  who  want  to  attend  college  are  less  likely  to  join  the  mili¬ 
tary.  However,  among  prospective  college  attendees,  the  need  for 
financial  assistance  _,nificantly  increases  the  probability  of  enlist¬ 
ment. 

Analysis  for  High  Aptitude  High  School  Graduates 

Table  3.4  presents  the  results  of  the  logistic  regression  analysis  for 
applicants  who  were  high  aptitude  high  school  graduates  with  diplo¬ 
mas.  (Variable  means  and  standard  deviations  and  the  standard  devia¬ 
tions  and  covariances  for  the  coefficients  are  provided  in  App.  C.) 
The  variables  included  in  the  equation  for  high  school  graduates  were 
generally  similar  to  those  in  the  high  school  senior  model,  except  that 
age  was  added  (in  contrast  to  the  seniors,  not  all  of  the  graduates  were 
in  the  same  age  range)  and  family  income  was  dropped  (most  of  the 
graduates  were  employed  and  half  worked  full-time).®  Also,  for  gradu¬ 
ates,  we  could  examine  the  effect  of  college  enrollment  on  enlistment. 
Overall,  the  effects  resemble  those  found  for  high  aptitude  seniors. 
However,  as  one  might  expect,  there  were  additional  effects  of  civilian 
job  status. 

Demographic  characteristics.  Younger  graduates  were  more 
likely  to  enlist  than  their  older  counterparts.  This  result  is  consistent 
with  work  reported  for  nonapplicant  samples  (e.g.,  Orvis  and  Gahart, 

^Preliminary  analyses  indicated  that  family  income  was  not  a  significant  enlistment 
predictor,  controlling  for  the  other  variables  in  the  model.  On  a  related  note,  prelim¬ 
inary  analyses  indicated  that  discussions  about  enlisting  with  parents  were  less  pr^ctive 
of  enlistment  behavior  among  graduates  than  seniors,  whereas  discussions  with  friends 
were  more  predictive.  As  a  result,  each  was  entered  only  in  the  respective  regression. 
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Table  3.4 


REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  OF  ENLISTMENT  DECISION  FOR  HIGH  APTITUDE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  APPLICANTS® 


Factor** 

dP(l  -  P)*" 

P-Level** 

Demographic  characteristics 

Age  (years) 

-.019 

.001 

Race  (vs.  white,  non-Hispanic)* 

Black 

.124 

.004 

Hispanic 

-.014 

ns 

AFQT  percentile 

.001 

ns 

Number  of  siblings 

-.004 

ns 

Economic  opportunities 

Job  Status  in  March  1983  (vs.  out  of  labor  force)*^ 

Full-time  job 

-.168 

.001 

Part-time  job 

-.115 

.009 

Looking  for  work 

-.123 

.001 

Full-time  job,  applicant  in  college 

.181 

.004 

Part-time  job,  applicant  in  college 

.054 

ns 

Looking  for  work,  applicant  in  college 

.092 

ns 

Expected  hourly  wage,  next  civilian  job  ($) 

-.018 

.002 

Satisfaction  with  current/last  job 

-.040 

.002 

Education  status/plans 

In  college 

-.222 

.001 

Wants  to  attend  (continue)  college/ 

vocational  school 

-.069 

.041 

Annual  assistance  needed  for 

college/vocational  school  ($  thousand)^ 

.025 

.002 

Discussions  about  enlisting 

Discussed  enlisting  with  siblings 

.181 

.001 

Discussed  enlisting  with  friends 

.193 

.001 

Discussed  enlisting  with  teachers 

.093 

.040 

Siblings  favorable  toward  enlisting 

.040 

.001 

Friends  favorable  toward  enlisting" 

.049 

.001 

Teachers  favorable  toward  enlisting** 

.053 

.007 
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Table  3.4 — continued 


Factor** 

1 

3 

P-Level<* 

Military  contacts  and  perceptions' 

Service  tested  for  (vs.  Army) 

Marine  Corps 

.056 

ns 

Navy 

-.151 

.001 

Air  Force 

-.025 

ns 

Marine  Corps,  applicant  in  college 

-.215 

.015 

Navy,  applicant  in  college 

.126 

.051 

Air  Force,  applicant  in  college 

.016 

ns 

Number  of  services  contacted 

.038 

.008 

Interested  in  military  job  security 

.134 

.001 

Interested  in  military  health/family  benefits 

.072 

.059 

‘Logit  model  predicting  a  binary  dependent  variable  (enlisted  as  of  30  April  1984 
vs.  did  not  enlist).  Independent  variables  are  binary  variables  except  as  noted.  Base 
N  -  2252;  «  .152  (linear);  intercept  =  3.007,  P  »  .001.  See  App.  B  for  regression 

coefficients,  means,  and  standard  deviations. 

“Model  includes  the  following  additional  variables  (P(l  -  P),  P-level);  uncertain  of 
next  civilian  wage  (-.221,  .001);  uncertain  of  annual  assistance  needed  to  attend 
school  (.141,  .051);  failed  physical  examination  (-.602,  .001);  and  saw  second  recruiter 
because  did  not  qualify  for  first  choice  service  (-.174,  .001). 

“The  change  in  enlistment  rate  associated  with  a  change  of  one  unit  in  the  indi¬ 
cated  factor,  approximated  by  multiplying  the  coefficient  for  the  factor  by  P(1  -  P), 
whwe  P  is  the  mean  enlistment  rate  for  the  regression  sample  (.527). 

“From  chi-square  test;  ns  means  not  significant,  i.e.,  p  >  .10. 

‘Includes  small  percentage  of  Asians  and  Native  Americans. 

^Four-point  scale:  dislike  very  much  to  like  very  much. 

*Among  those  wanting  to  attend  college/vocational  school. 

'’Uses  five-point  favorability  scale:  very  unfavorable  to  very  favorable.  Teachers 
include  counselors  and  coaches. 

‘Variables  representing  Enlistment  Bonus  Test  cell  in  earlier  models  were  dropped 
due  to  insignificance. 


1985).  It  probably  reflects  the  fact  that  older  applicants  implicitly 
have  made  decisions  not  to  enlist  for  longer  periods  of  time — normally 
in  order  to  work  or  attend  college — and  for  that  reason  are  less  likely 
to  reverse  those  decisions,  even  after  testing.  Also  consistent  with 
results  reported  elsewhere  for  nonapplicant  men,  we  found  that  black 
applicants  were  more  likely  to  enlist  than  others.  The  effects  of  AFQT 
score  and  number  of  siblings  were  not  significant. 

Economic  opportunities.  There  were  several  significant  effects  of 
civilian  employment  status.  Together,  they  suggest  that  applicants 
with  relatively  good  civilian  job  opportunities  were  less  likely  to  enlist 
than  those  with  poorer  civilian  opportunities.  This  finding  is 
noteworthy  in  implying  that  there  is  important  variation  in  the 
employment  opportunities  of  high  school  diploma  graduates  who  score 
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at  or  above  the  50th  percentile  on  the  AFQT  and,  moreover,  that  com¬ 
petition  with  the  civilian  labor  market  continues  beyond  the  point  of 
application  for  these  individuals.  High  aptitude  graduates  who  had 
full-time  jobs  and  were  not  in  college  were  less  likely  to  enlist  than 
those  who  were  out  of  the  labor  force  and  not  attending  college.  Full¬ 
time  employment  did  not  reduce  enlistments  among  college  attendees, 
however  (as  indicated  by  the  significant  college  interaction  term). 
There  was  a  negative  effect  for  part-time  employment;  high  aptitude 
graduates  with  part-time  jobs  were  less  likely  to  enlist  than  their  coun¬ 
terparts  out  of  the  labor  force,  whether  or  not  they  were  attending  col¬ 
lege.  Compared  to  those  out  of  the  labor  force,  applicants  who  were 
unemployed  but  still  looking  for  work  in  the  civilian  sector  also  were 
less  likely  to  enlist.  Although  the  interaction  terms  were  not  signifi¬ 
cant,  the  effect  of  part-time  employment  or  looking  for  work  appears  to 
be  less  pronounced  among  college  attendees.  We  note  that  the  causal 
relationships  implied  by  these  effects  are  not  totally  clear  since,  for 
some  individuals,  being  out  of  the  labor  force  (unemployed  and  not 
looking  for  work)  may  reflect  a  strong  intention  to  serve  in  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Nonetheless,  the  results  clearly  indicate  that  high  aptitude  gradu¬ 
ate  applicants  in  the  civilian  labor  market  are  significantly  less  likely 
to  enlist. 

Perceived  civilian  wage  opportunities  also  affected  enlistments. 
High  aptitude  graduates  with  worse  perceived  opportunities  were  more 
likely  to  enlist  than  those  believing  they  could  earn  higher  wages. 
Feelings  about  current  or  recent  employment  affected  the  enlistment 
rate  as  well.  High  aptitude  graduates  who  disliked  their  current  or  last 
job  were  more  likely  to  enlist  than  those  expressing  greater  satisfaction 
with  their  civilian  employment. 

Education  status/plans.  There  was  an  overall  negative  effect  of 
college  enrollment  on  enlistment.  High  aptitude  graduates  who  were  in 
college  were  significantly  less  likely  to  enlist  than  those  not  attending 
college,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  effect  for  those  wanting  to 
attend  college  or  vocational  school.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the 
effect  depended  on  one’s  financial  situation.  Among  those  wanting  to 
attend  (or  continue)  school,  applicants  who  needed  financial  assistance 
were  more  likely  to  enlist  than  their  counterparts  who  were  more 
financially  self-sufficient. 

Discussions  about  enlisting.  High  aptitude  graduates  who 
reported  that  their  siblings,  friends,  or  teachers  (or  counselors)  were 
favorable  toward  their  enlisting  were  more  likely  to  enlist  than  their 
counterparts.  Enlistments  were  also  greater  among  applicants  who  had 
discussed  the  possibility  of  enlisting  with  these  individuals,  regardless 
of  their  feelings  about  the  applicants’  enlisting. 
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Military  contacts  and  interests.  High  aptitude  graduates  who 
tested  for  the  Navy  were  less  likely  to  enlist  than  applicants  testing  for 
the  Army,  provided  they  were  not  in  college.  The  effect  was  not  seen 
among  college  attendees.  Marine  Corps  applicants  in  college  were  rela¬ 
tively  unlikely  to  enlist:  They  were  marginally  less  likely  to  enlist  than 
high  aptitude  graduates  testing  for  the  Army,  and  were  significantly 
less  likely  to  enlist  than  nonattendees  testing  for  the  Marines.  In  con¬ 
trast,  applicants  who  talked  to  recruiters  from  more  than  one  service 
were  more  likely  to  enlist  than  those  contacting  only  one  service,  pro¬ 
vided  they  had  not  contacted  additional  services  because  they  failed  to 
qualify  for  their  first  choice.  Finally,  high  aptitude  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  interested  in  joining  the  military  for  job  security  were  more  likely 
to  enlist  than  applicants  less  interested  in  job  security,  and  those 
interested  in  military  health/family  benefits  were  marginally  more 
likely  to  enlist. 

As  true  for  seniors,  these  results  suggest  that  the  military  competes 
with  civilian  job  and  academic  opportunities  in  attempting  to  recruit 
high  aptitude  high  school  graduates,  even  after  they  take  the  written 
examination  to  qualify  for  service.  One  implication  of  this  finding  is 
that  advertising  or  messages  from  recruiters  directed  at  the  job  and 
educational  opportunities  provided  by  the  military  could  encourage 
high  aptitude  high  school  graduate  applicants  to  enlist.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  social  support  variables  suggests  that  such  messages  might 
also  be  directed  usefully  at  those  around  the  applicant  with  whom  he  is 
likely  to  discuss  his  enlistment  decision. 

We  can  evaluate  the  practical  importance  of  these  findings  by 
assessing  the  degree  to  which  the  enlistment  regression  model  suc¬ 
cessfully  differentiates  high  aptitude  graduate  applicants  more  likely  to 
enlist  from  those  less  likely  to  do  so.  Table  3.5  shows  the  actual 
(observed)  enlistment  rates  for  the  applicants  in  each  one-fifth  of  the 
distribution  of  predicted  enlistment  probabilities.  The  applicants’ 
predicted  enlistment  probabilities  were  based  on  their  individual 
characteristics  and  the  results  in  Table  3.4.®  As  seen  earlier  for  high 
aptitude  senior  applicants,  there  is  a  wide  dispersion  of  actual  enlist¬ 
ment  rates  according  to  predicted  enlistment  probability.  The  bottom 
one-fifth  of  the  distribution  has  an  enlistment  rate  of  less  than  30  per¬ 
cent;  in  contrast,  the  upper  fifth  has  an  observed  enlistment  rate  of  80 
percent.  This  difference  indicates  that  the  individual  characteristics  of 
the  graduates  play  a  major  role  in  determining  who  will  enlist  even 
after  application. 

®The  enlistment  rate  pr<  tod  for  each  one-fifth  of  the  distribution  in  Table  3.5  is  the 
observed  rate  among  the  i;  duals  whose  predicted  enlistment  probabilities  fall  within 
the  appropriate  percentile  r. 
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Table  3.5 

VARIATION  IN  ACTUAL  ENLISTMENT  RATE  BY  PREDICTED  ENLISTMENT 
FOR  HIGH  APTITUDE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  APPLICANTS® 


Position  in  Distribution 
of  Predicted  Enlistment 
Probabilities 

Mean  Predicted 
Enlistment  Probability 

Actual 

Enlistment  Rate 

Percentiles  -20 

.28 

.29 

Percentiles  21-  40 

.45 

.43 

Percentiles  41-  60 

.56 

.55 

Percentiles  61-  80 

.66 

.67 

Percentiles  81-100 

.79 

.80 

“Results  are  for  applicants  who  qualified  to  enlist  (i.e.,  did  not  fail  the  physical 
examination). 


Table  3.6  shows  the  predicted  effects  of  selected  job  and  financial 
status  variables  on  enlistment  among  high  aptitude  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate  applicants.  The  upper  panel  illustrates  the  effect  of  recent  job 
status  on  enlistment  among  applicants  not  planning  college.  For 
example,  applicants  who  had  full-time  jobs  had  an  expected  enlistment 
rate  17  percentage  points  lower  than  their  counterparts  who  were  out 
of  the  civilian  labor  force.  We  see  similar  negative  effects  for  part-time 
employment  and  for  being  unemployed  but  looking  for  work  in  the 
civilian  sector,  both  associated  with  12  percentage  point  decreases  in 
the  enlistment  rate.  Thus,  there  is  a  relatively  large  negative  effect  of 
current  employment  or  job  search  activity  in  the  civilian  sector.  The 
three  variables’  effects  are  of  similar  magnitudes,  suggesting  that,  in 
terms  of  the  likelihood  of  enlisting,  the  main  distinction  for  high  apti¬ 
tude  graduates  is  whether  the  applicant  is  still  in  the  civilian  labor 
market. 

The  bottom  panel  shows  the  effect  of  college  enrollment  on  enlist¬ 
ment  among  ttie  high  aptitude  graduate  applicants.  Overall,  there  is  a 
large  negative  effect  of  college  attendance.  However,  the  magnitude  of 
the  effect  varies  considerably  according  to  job  status  and  the 
applicant’s  ability  to  fund  continued  education.  At  one  extreme  are 
applicants  who  appear  relatively  self-sufficient.  For  example,  among 
applicants  who  were  in  college,  wanted  to  continue,  and  had  part-time 
jobs,  the  predicted  enlistment  rate  was  34  percentage  points  lower  than 
among  those  not  planning  college  and  out  of  the  labor  force.  Those 
who  were  in  college  and  had  full-time  jobs  were  also  less  likely  to 
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Table  3.6 

EFFECTS  OF  SELECTED  JOB  STATUS  AND  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 
VARIABLES  ON  ENLISTMENT  RATE  OF  HIGH  APTITUDE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  APPLICANTS 


Factor 

Change  in  predicted 
Enlistment  Rate® 

Recent  Job  Status  For  Graduates  Not  Planning  College 

Has  full-time  job 

-.17 

Has  part-time  job 

-.12 

Looking  for  job 

-.12 

Job  and  Financial  Status  of  College  EnroUees 

In  college,  has  part-time  job 

-.34 

In  college,  has  full-time  job 

-.27 

In  college,  has  full-time  job. 

needs  $3,500  annually  to  continue 

-.18 

^Comparisons  are  with  applicants  not  planning  college  who  are  not  in  the  civi¬ 
lian  labor  force  shortly  before  testing. 


enlist,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  those  with  part-time  jobs.  This  may 
reflect  the  possibility  that  college  students  with  full-time  jobs  are  less 
committed  students  or  it  could  reflect  the  difficulty  of  holding  down  a 
full-time  job  while  attending  college.  Finally,  at  the  other  extreme, 
among  students  who  had  full-time  jobs  but  believed  nonetheless  that 
they  needed  substantial  amounts  of  additional  funding  to  continue 
their  education,  the  negative  effect  of  college  attendance  on  enlistment 
was  reduced  even  further.  For  example,  college  attendees  with  full¬ 
time  jobs  who  thought  they  needed  another  $3500  annually  to  continue 
their  schooling  were  predicted  to  be  18  percentage  points  less  likely  to 
enlist  than  their  counterparts  who  were  not  planning  school  and  out  of 
the  labor  force.  Thus,  the  negative  effect  on  enlistment  associated 
with  college  attendance  was  only  half  as  great  for  these  applicants  as 
for  college  attendees  making  ends  meet  with  only  part-time  employ¬ 
ment. 


SUMMARY 

The  analyses  presented  in  this  section  demonstrate  that  even  after 
application  the  enlistment  decision  of  high  quality  youth  is  largely  one  of 
individual  choice,  not  one  determined  by  eligibility  or  policy  considera¬ 
tions.  Nearly  half  the  applicants  do  not  enlist.  Of  these,  most  drop  out 
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before  taking  the  physical  examination,  the  next  step  in  the  enlistment 
process  after  taking  the  written  test.  A  variety  of  demographic  and  back¬ 
ground  factors  have  important  effects  on  the  enlistment  decisions  of  these 
applicants.  Specifically,  the  military  appears  to  compete  with  civilian 
employment  and  educational  opportunities  even  after  the  application 
stage  of  the  enlistment  process.  High  aptitude  high  school  senior  appli¬ 
cants  are  more  likely  to  enlist  if  they  are  from  relatively  poor  families, 
have  recently  endured  a  period  of  unemployment,  do  not  plan  to  attend 
college  or  do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to  do  so,  or  are  encouraged 
to  enlist  by  parents  and  siblings,  among  other  factors.  High  aptitude  high 
school  graduate  applicants  are  more  likely  to  enlist  if,  for  example,  they 
aie  young,  black,  not  in  college  or  having  a  difficult  time  meeting  the 
financial  requirements  of  college,  are  dissatisfied  with  or  not  well  paid  by 
their  current  jobs,  or  are  interested  in  the  job  security  provided  by  mili¬ 
tary  service. 


IV.  EVALUATION  OF  ENLISTMENT  INTENTION 
RESPONSES  TO  HYPOTHETICAL 
ENLISTMENT  OPTIONS 


A  considerable  amount  of  time  and  money  is  spent  designing  and 
carrying  out  field  tests  of  potential  enlistment  options — such  as  the 
Enlistment  Bonus  Test — to  ensure  they  will  evaluate  the  best  options 
available  and  that  they  will  reveal  differences  in  the  effects  of  particu¬ 
lar  options  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  statistical  precision.  An  impor¬ 
tant  objective  of  the  current  research  was  to  combine  information  from 
the  1983  Applicant  Survey  with  other  databases,  in  order  to:  (1) 
develop  better  methods  for  interpreting  responses  to  survey  questions 
about  intentions  to  enlist  under  hypothetical  options  and  then  (2) 
evaluate  the  potential  usefulness  of  such  survey  analyses  as  an  adjunct 
to  field  tests.  In  particular,  we  were  interested  in  whether  the  survey 
approach  could  provide  reliable  estimates  of  the  effects  of  certain  kinds 
of  options  relative  to  others,  for  example,  enlistment  bonuses  versus 
educational  benefits  or  larger-value  options  versus  smaller  ones.  If  so, 
such  information  could  help  us  choose  among  the  options  available  for 
testing,  to  determine  which  options  might  provide  the  best  results  for 
available  funds.  In  addition,  we  were  interested  in  ascertaining  the 
similarity  of  the  enlistment  rate  increase  predicted  for  specific  options 
from  the  survey  approach  with  the  actual  increase  obtained  in  field 
tests  of  those  options.  If  survey  results  can  provide  an  early  indication 
of  the  approximate  size  of  options’  effects,  the  results  could  potentially 
save  time  and  money  in  designing  and  carrying  out  field  tests.  More¬ 
over,  survey  results  could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  such  tests  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  a  broader  spectrum  of  options  than  could  feasi¬ 
bly  be  evaluated  directly  in  the  field. 

This  section  describes  two  techniques  for  estimating  the  effect  of 
implementing  potential  enlistment  options  from  the  enlistment  inten¬ 
tions  expressed  by  survey  respondents.  As  will  be  discussed  shortly, 
the  two  estimation  methods  differ  in  the  degree  to  which  they  treat  as 
equivalent  the  stated  intentions  of  different  individuals.  For  the  rea¬ 
sons  detailed  below,  the  methods  were  developed  and  evaluated  using 
three  survey  databases:  (1)  the  1983  Applicant  Survey,  (2)  the  1981 
Applicant  Survey,  and  (3)  the  1981  Grey  Advertising  National  Survey. 
The  section  begins  by  discussing  the  meaning  of  intention  information; 
describes  next  the  databases  used  in  the  analysis;  describes  tbe  two 
estimation  techniques;  discusses  the  results  and  relative  merits  of  the 
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two  techniques  for  comparing  the  effects  of  alternative  options;  find 
concludes  by  comparing  the  enlistment  rate  changes  estimated  for 
incentive  programs  from  survey  data  with  the  changes  obtained  in  field 
tests  of  those  options. 


MEANING  OF  INTENTION  INFORMATION:  OVERVIEW 

An  intention  can  be  conceptualized  as  a  behavioral  forecast,  that  is, 
as  an  individual’s  prediction  of  his  own  behavior  at  some  point  in  the 
future  (Ajzen  and  Fishbein,  1980).  This  view  assumes  that  an  inten¬ 
tion  represents  an  individual’s  attempt  to  summarize  the  influences  of 
a  number  of  factors  that  may  affect  his  behavior.  These  factors 
include  the  opportunities  and  alternatives  available  to  him,  his  own 
preferences,  his  abilities,  the  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome  in 
order  to  perform  the  behavior,  the  opinions  of  other  people  important 
to  him,  and  any  other  factors  upon  which  his  behavior  is  contingent. 
Obviously,  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  intention  is  based  often  are 
not  satisfied,  and  the  relationship  between  intentions  and  behavior  is 
not  a  perfect  one.  In  particular,  the  interests  and  preferences  of  indi¬ 
viduals  may  change  with  the  passage  of  time  and  individuals  may 
underestimate  the  influence  of  situational  factors  on  their  behavior 
(Fiske  and  Taylor,  1984).  Nonetheless,  it  has  been  well  documented 
that  intentions  do  predict  behaviors  as  diverse  as  enlisting,  purchasing 
toothpaste,  donating  blood,  and  engaging  in  family  planning  (e.g., 
Davidson  and  Jaccard,  1975;  Fishbein  and  Ajzen,  1975;  Orvis  and 
Gahart,  1985;  Pomazal  and  Jaccard,  1976).  Moreover,  there  is  evidence 
that  individuals  can  estimate  the  effects  of  changing  conditions  on 
their  behavior.  For  instance,  Juster  (1964)  asked  consumers  to  predict 
their  future  buying  behavior  on  the  assumption  that  their  income 
would  rise  by  10  percent  in  the  next  year.  Their  intentions  concerning 
a  hypothetical  situation  were  significantly  related  to  the  actual  pur¬ 
chases  of  consumers  who  experienced  the  increase. 

Research  on  stated  intentions  to  enlist  in  the  military  has  concerned 
both  their  relationship  to  subsequent  enlistment  behavior  and  their  use 
in  anticipating  the  effects  of  chimging  conditions.  It  has  been  found 
that  individuals  who  express  an  intention  to  enlist  (or  reenlist)  in  the 
military  do  enlist  (or  reenlist)  more  frequently  than  those  who  do  not 
express  such  intentions  (Brunner,  1971;  Chow  and  Polich,  1980;  Orvis, 
1982).  For  example,  Chow  and  Polich  measured  the  reenlistment 
intentions  of  enlisted  personnel  within  one  year  of  completion  of  their 
first  tour  of  duty.  They  reported  that  approximately  86  percent  of 
those  with  a  clear  intention  to  reenlist  actually  did  so,  whereas  less 
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than  5  percent  of  those  who  stated  they  did  not  intend  to  reenlist 
elected  to  continue  their  military  careers.  Responses  to  hypothetical 
options  have  been  analyzed  to  predict  the  effect  of  changes  in  enlist¬ 
ment  (or  reenlistment)  options.  For  instance,  Hiller  (1982)  estimated 
that  a  10  percent  reenlistment  bonus  would  increase  the  mean  reenlist¬ 
ment  intention  level  of  Army  personnel  by  13  percent.  Typical  of 
many  such  studies,  however,  he  did  not  translate  the  intention  change 
into  a  reenlistment  rate  change. 


ESTIMATION  METHODS 

The  type  of  analysis  undertaken  by  Hiller  can  be  useful  in  compar¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  alternative  types  of  options.  However,  it  does  not 
provide  a  meaningful  estimate  of  the  net  effect  of  the  policy  in  ques¬ 
tion:  the  change  in  the  reenlistment  rate.  For  intention  information 
to  be  useful  beyond  making  relative  comparisons  among  alternative 
options,  we  must  understand  how  to  use  it  to  predict  the  options’ 
effects  on  the  enlistment  (or  reenlistment)  rate  and  whether  such  pre¬ 
dictions  provide  reasonable  approximations  of  the  true  effects  of  the 
options.  In  their  analysis  of  enlistment  intentions  among  nonprior  ser¬ 
vice  young  men,  Orvis  and  Gahart  (1985)  found  that  intentions  convey 
more  information  about  an  individual’s  probability  of  enlisting  than  do 
his  background  characteristics  alone.  Importantly,  they  also  found  that 
the  effects  of  background  characteristics  are  not  fully  incorporated  into 
stated  enlistment  intentions  and,  thus,  help  to  explain  why  some  indi¬ 
viduals  with  a  given  intention  enlist  while  others  do  not. 

The  implications  of  these  findings  are  that  (1)  enlistment  intention 
information  may  help  to  predict  the  effects  of  potential  options  but 
that  (2)  individuals  expressing  similar  enlistment  intentions  in 
response  to  the  options  may  not  be  equally  likely  to  enlist,  if  their 
background  characteristics  differ  in  important  ways.  The  latter  point 
should  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  use  responses  to  survey  questions 
about  the  likelihood  of  enlisting  under  hypothetical  options  to  predict 
the  enlistment  rate  changes  resulting  from  their  implementation. 
Specifically,  methods  must  be  developed  to  combine  both  intention  and 
background  characteristic  information  in  predicting  the  options’  effects 
on  the  enlistment  rate.  The  cost  of  such  a  procedure  is  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  apply  and  requires  more  information.  The  added  complex¬ 
ity  may  not  be  justified  if  the  policy  question  concerns  the  comparative 
effects  of  alternative  types  of  options  or  if,  despite  the  improved 
methodology,  the  procedure  fails  to  produce  reasonable  approximations 
of  field  test  results.  Accordingly,  we  developed  two  estimation  tech¬ 
niques  for  evaluation.  They  differ  in  whether  they  treat  individuals 
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with  the  same  stated  enlistment  intention  as  being  equally  likely  to 
enlist.  The  two  methods  are  summarized  below  and  in  Table  4.1. 

Simple  Method 

The  first  or  “simple”  method  treats  all  respondents  in  a  given  intention 
category  equivalently.  That  is,  it  assumes  that  everyone  with  a  similar 
stated  enlistment  intention  has  an  equal  likelihood  of  enlisting.  Applica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  method  involves  three  basic  steps.  First,  the  actual  enlist¬ 
ment  rate  under  the  current  (or  baseline)  program  is  determined  for  each 
intention  category.  Assuming  two  intention  categories — positive  inten¬ 
tion  (definitely  or  probably  will  enlist)  or  negative  intention  (definitely  or 
probably  will  not  enlist,  or  don’t  know  if  will  enlist) — results  from  a  previ¬ 
ous  study  of  the  parent  population  are  applied  or  a  follow-up  of  the  survey 

Table  4.1 

SUMMARY  OF  METHODS  USED  TO  ESTIMATE  EFFECTS 
OF  HYPOTHETICAL  ENLISTMENT  OPTIONS 

I.  Simple  method:  assigns  all  respondents  in  a  given  intention 
Category  an  equal  ptobability  of  enlisting 

Step  1.  Determine  enlistment  rates  for  enlistment  intention 
categories  under  baseline  program 

Step  2.  Measure  enlistment  intention  distribution  under 
hypothetical  option 

Step  3.  Apply  baseline  enlistment  rates  to  intention 
distribution  to  estimate  enlistment  rate  under 
hypothetical  option 

II.  Multivariate  method:  does  not  assign  all  respondents  in  a  given 
intention  category  an  equal  probability  of 
enlisting 

Step  1.  Model  relationship  between  stated  enlistment  intention 
level  under  baseline  program  and  respondent  background 
characteristics,  to  impute  intention  level 

Step  2.  Model  enlistment  probability  under  baseline  program  using 
imputed  intention  level  and  background  characteristics 

Step  3.  Estimate  respondent’s  enlistment  probability  under 

hypothetical  option  based  on  his  stated  intention  level 
under  the  option  and  his  background  characteristics,  using 
the  models  developed  in  Steps  1  and  2,  aggregate  across 
reqxindents  to  determine  overall  enlistment  rate 
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respondents  is  conducted  to  determine  what  proportion  of  persons 
expressing  positive  and  negative  intentions  actually  enlists.  The  second 
step  is  to  measure  the  distribution  of  enlistment  intentions — i.e.,  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  respondents  reporting  positive  and  negative  intentions — for 
the  hypothetical  option  in  question.  In  the  third  step,  the  enlistment 
rates  for  the  positive  and  negative  u  :tention  groups  (first  step)  are  applied 
to  the  distribution  of  enlistment  intentions  (second  step).  This  involves 
multiplying  the  proportion  of  persons  expressing  positive  intentions  by 
the  proportion  of  such  individuals  that  enlists  and  adding  the  result  to  the 
product  of  the  proportion  of  individuals  expressing  negative  intentions 
multiplied  by  the  proportion  of  those  individuals  that  enlists.  The  sum 
provides  an  estimate  of  the  enlistment  rate  under  the  given  hypothetical 
option.  By  comparing  this  sum  with  the  enlistment  rate  under  the 
current  or  baseline  program,  the  effect  of  the  hypothetical  option  on 
enlistments  can  be  estimated.  The  steps  in  applying  this  method  are 
illustrated  in  App.  D. 

Multivariate  Method 

The  “multivariate”  method  differs  fundamentally  from  the  simple 
method  in  that  it  does  not  treat  all  respondents  in  a  given  intention 
category  equivalently,  that  is,  it  does  not  assume  that  all  persons  with 
the  same  stated  intention  are  equally  likely  to  enlist.  Instead,  it 
assumes  that  measured  intentions  reflect  true  (i.e.,  underlying)  inten¬ 
tions  plus  measurement  error,  that  the  probability  of  enlistment  is  a 
function  of  true  intention  level  and  background  characteristics,  and 
that  true  enlistment  intentions  are  related  to  respondents’  background 
characteristics.  In  other  words,  the  multivariate  method  assumes  that 
there  is  imprecision  inherent  in  the  relationship  between  stated  inten¬ 
tions  and  enlistment,  and  that  such  imprecision  arises  because  individ¬ 
uals  do  not  accurately  take  account  of  the  influence  of  their  back¬ 
ground  characteristics  on  their  probability  of  enlisting.  Thus,  demo¬ 
graphic  and  background  factors  can  be  used  to  adjust  intention 
responses  to  provide  more  accurate  estimates  of  the  likelihood  that 
particular  individuals  will  enlist.  The  multivariate  approach  is  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  in  App.  D. 

As  seen  in  the  lower  portion  of  Table  4.1,  the  initial  step  in  applying 
the  method  is  to  model  the  relationship  between  respondents’  stated 
enlistment  intentions  under  the  baseline  program  and  their  background 
characteristics  to  impute  their  “true”  intention  levels.  Next,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  enlisting  imder  the  baseline  program  is  modeled  using  respon¬ 
dents’  imputed  intention  levels  and  their  background  characteristics. 
In  the  third  step,  a  respondent’s  stated  intention  in  response  to  a 
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particular  hypothetical  option  is  used  in  conjunction  with  information 
on  his  background  characteristics  to  provide  an  estimate  of  his  proba¬ 
bility  of  enlisting  under  the  option,  as  specified  in  the  equations 
developed  in  steps  1  and  2.  By  computing  the  average  predicted  enlist¬ 
ment  probability  under  the  option  across  all  respondents,  and  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  the  enlistment  rate  under  the  baseline  (current)  program, 
the  effect  of  the  hypothetical  option  on  enlistments  can  be  estimated. 


DATABASES 

The  simple  and  multivariate  analysis  methods  were  developed  and 
evaluated  using  results  from  three  survey  databases.  All  of  the  surveys 
included  very  similar  questions  assessing  respondents’  background 
characteristics  and  their  enlistment  intentions  under  specific  hypothet¬ 
ical  options.  The  use  of  multiple  databases  enables  us  to  compare  the 
consistency  of  intention  responses  across  different  survey  samples  and 
provides  comparisons  with  actual  field  test  results  for  specific  options. 
These  points  are  discussed  below. 

Table  4.2  provides  an  overview  of  the  databases.  The  databases 
include  the  1983  Applicant  Survey,  the  1981  Applicant  Survey,  and  the 
1981  Grey  Advertising  National  Survey.  The  1983  Applicant  Survey 
provided  enlistment  intention  and  background  characteristics  informa¬ 
tion  for  male  production  ASVAB  examinees  who  tested  in  April  1983. 
The  second  database,  the  1981  Applicant  Survey,  also  contained  results 

Table  4.2 

SURVEY  DATABASES  PROVIDING  INFORMATION 
ON  EFFECTS  OF  HYPOTHETICAL 
ENLISTMENT  OPTIONS 

Database,  Sample,  and  Recruiting  Environment 

1983  Applicant  Survey 

Male  production  ASVAB  examinees 
Enlistment  Bonus  Test  in  field 

1981  Applicant  Survey 

Male  production  ASVAB  examinees 
Educational  Assistance  Test  Program  in  field 

1981  Grey  Advertising  National  Survey 

Representative  sample  of  males,  aged  16-20  years 
Educational  Assistance  Test  Program  in  field 
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of  interviews  with  male  production  ASVAB  examinees;  in  this  instance, 
they  tested  in  April  1981.  In  April  1983,  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test 
programs  were  available  to  high  quality  Army  applicants,  whereas  in 
April  1981  the  Educational  Assistance  Test  Program  options  were 
available  to  high  quality  applicants  for  all  services  (Fernandez,  1982). 
We  evaluated  data  from  both  applicant  surveys  to  avoid  relying  solely 
on  applicants  who  applied  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  special  emphasis 
on  either  educational  programs  (1981)  or  enlistment  bonus  programs 
(1983).  Under  such  conditions,  individuals  attracted  into  the  applicant 
pool  might  be  particularly  interested  in  the  special  incentive  programs 
offered  at  that  time.  Finally,  we  also  analyzed  results  from  the  1981 
Grey  Advertising  National  Survey.  This  survey  was  conducted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  1981  Applicant  Survey,  and  contained  many  similar 
questions.  The  national  survey,  however,  was  administered  to  a 
representative  sample  of  nonprior  service  men,  aged  16-20  years.  To 
assess  the  effect  of  potential  enlistment  options  on  expanding  the 
market— i.e.,  increasing  enlistments— the  national  survey  is  the  most 
appropriate  of  the  three  databases.  Such  options  seek  to  expand  the 
pool  of  applicants  as  part  of  increasing  enlistments.  Although  it  is 
informative,  intention  information  from  applicant  surveys  can  tell  us 
only  about  the  effects  of  new  options  on  persons  who  would  apply  for 
service  under  existing  programs.  Moreover,  a  national  survey  avoids 
the  potential  self-selection  problems  associated  with  applicant  surveys. 
For  these  reasons,  we  will  focus  primarily  on  results  from  the  national 
survey. 


COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  TYPES  OF  OPTIONS 
Consistency  Across  Databases 

As  discussed  earlier,  one  application  of  intention  information  con¬ 
cerns  comparisons  of  the  effects  of  different  types  of  options,  such  as 
large  versus  small  value  options  or  educational  beneHts  versus  enlist¬ 
ment  bonuses.  The  key  questions  concerning  such  comparisons  are 
whether  they  produce  reasonable  results  and  whether  the  results  are 
consistent  across  different  survey  samples.  Figure  4.1  illustrates  this 
type  of  comparison,  using  the  simple  method  and  applying  it  to  each  of 
the  three  survey  databases.  In  each  survey,  respondents  were  asked 
about  their  enlistment  intentions  in  response  to  various  nominal  dollar 
values  of  cash  enlistment  bonuses  and  postservice  educational  benefits. 
Based  on  these  results,  the  figure  shows  the  approximate  nominal 
values  (i.e.,  face  values)  of  educational  benefits  that  produced  the  same 
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1983  1981  1 981  Grey  Advertising 

Applicant  Survey  Applicant  Survey  National  Survey 
NOTE:  Based  on  data  from  higher  quality  respondents. 


Fig.  4.1 — Consistency  of  responses  to  option 
types  across  databases 


predicted  enlistment  rates  as  the  three  indicated  values  of  cash  enlist¬ 
ment  bonuses.  The  applicant  results  are  based  on  data  from  high  qual¬ 
ity  respondents.  For  comparability,  the  national  results  are  based  on 
data  provided  by  persons  who  were  identified  as  higher  quality  respon¬ 
dents  according  to  the  procedure  developed  by  Orvis  and  Gahart 
(1985).  These  persons  are  high  school  graduates  or  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  who  would  be  expected  to  score  at  or  above  the  5()th  percentile 
on  the  AFQT.  Appendix  D  provides  additional  details  on  the  analysis. 

For  each  of  the  survey  databases,  the  bars  increase  in  height  as  we 
move  to  larger  enlistment  bonuses.  This  change  indicates  that  larger 
educational  benefits  were  required  to  produce  the  same  predicted 
enlistment  rate  changes  as  larger  bonuses,  as  should  be  expected.  The 
three  surveys  produce  consistent  results  concerning  the  effects  of  bene¬ 
fits  relative  to  bonuses.  The  data  indicate  that  it  took  about 
$1.50-$2.()0  in  nominal  educational  benefits  to  produce  the  same 
response  among  applicants  as  $1.00  in  enlistment  bonuses.  For 
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example,  in  the  1983  Applicant  Survey  it  took  just  over  $10,000  in 
nominal  educational  benefits  to  produce  the  same  response  as  a  $5000 
enlistment  bonus,  a  ratio  of  about  2  to  1.  Similarly,  it  took  about 
$27,000  in  nominal  educational  benefits  to  produce  the  same  response 
as  a  $15,000  enlistment  bonus,  a  ratio  of  approximately  1.8  to  1.  The 
heights  of  the  bars  are  similar  for  the  1981  Applicant  Survey,  indicat¬ 
ing  similar  ratios.  The  bars  are  also  similar,  but  somewhat  shorter,  for 
the  Grey  Advertising  National  Survey.  This  suggests  that  educational 
benefits  do  a  little  better  in  a  national  sample,  as  compared  to  appli¬ 
cant  samples.  The  result  is  reasonable,  since  we  would  expect  many  of 
the  persons  most  interested  in  attending  college  to  be  present  in  a 
national  sample  but  not  in  an  applicant  population.  Among  such  per¬ 
sons,  the  appeal  of  educational  benefits  as  an  enlistment  incentive 
would  be  greater  than  among  those  less  likely  to  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion.  In  total,  the  analysis  provides  support  for  the  use  of  intention 
information  in  gauging  the  comparative  effects  of  different  types  of 
potential  enlistment  options. 

Effects  of  Respondent  and  Option  Characteristics 

The  simple  method  assigns  an  equal  enlistment  probability  to  every¬ 
one  in  a  given  intention  category,  whereas  the  multivariate  method 
uses  background  characteristics  information  to  help  predict  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  enlistment.  Nonetheless,  the  simple  and  multivariate  methods 
can  produce  similar  results  to  the  extent  that  the  survey  data  can  be 
partitioned  meaningfully  according  to  respondents’  characteristics  on 
important  background  variables.  By  (1)  partitioning  the  sample  on 
important  background  factors  and  (2)  computing  a  separate  baseline 
enlistment  rate  for  each  factor  level-intention  level  combination,  the 
enlistment  estimates  produced  by  the  simple  method  are  adjusted  for 
the  influence  of  the  background  factors  on  enlistment.  In  the  multi¬ 
variate  method,  this  is  accomplished  by  the  application  of  the  intention 
and  enlistment  equations.  Since  it  can  take  account  of  many  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  multivariate  method  is  the  preferred  approach.  However,  the 
simple  method  provides  satisfactory  results  when  the  survey  data  can 
be  partitioned  on  the  dimensions  of  interest  and  when  the  effect  of  a 
hypothetical  option  on  enlistments  is  relatively  consistent  across  indi¬ 
viduals  within  these  dimensions. 

Figure  4.2  illustrates  this  type  of  analysis  to  predict  the  enlistment 
effects  of  various  dollar  values  of  enlistment  bonuses  and  educational 
benefits  from  responses  to  the  1981  Grey  Advertising  National  Survey. 
The  basic  background  characteristic  distinction  in  Fig.  4.2  is  whether 
or  not  the  respondent  wes  in  high  school  at  the  survey  point.  Respon¬ 
dent  quality  is  not  distinguished.  The  unshaded  bars  represent  results 
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Fig.  4.2 — Comparison  of  results  from  simple  and  multivariate 
prediction  methods  for  basic  analysis 


based  on  the  simple  method;  the  shaded  bars  are  based  on  the  multi¬ 
variate  method.  The  findings  represented  by  the  shaded  and  unshaded 
bars  are  similar  in  each  of  the  four  graphs.  This  similarity  reflects  the 
comparability  of  results  generated  by  the  two  approaches  for  the  high 
school  student  and  nonstudent  groups.  The  bars  are  somewhat  shorter 
for  the  multivariate  method  than  for  the  simple  one,  however,  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  larger  option  values.  This  difference  occurs  because  the 
multivariate  method  takes  into  account  the  background  characteristics 
of  the  respondents.  It  suggests  that  individueds  who  express  positive 
intentions  only  under  more  generous  options  are  in  actuality  somewhat 
less  likely  to  enlist  under  those  options  than  are  individuals  who  pre¬ 
viously  expressed  positive  intentions  under  less  generous  options.  The 
simple  method  cannot  detect  this  effect. 
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The  results  in  Fig.  4.2  suggest  that  an  analysis  evaluating  the  simul¬ 
taneous  effects  of  several  dimensions  might  be  informative.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  bars  for  respondents  in  high  school  are  taller  than  the  bars  for 
respondents  not  in  high  school,  suggesting  that  the  enlistment  incen¬ 
tives  produce  a  greater  response  among  high  school  students.  More¬ 
over,  the  discrepancy  in  the  height  of  the  bars  between  the  high  school 
students  and  nonstudents  appears  to  increase  as  the  nominal  value  of 
the  incentive  increases.  Thus,  for  example,  the  bars  for  persons  in 
high  school  and  not  in  high  school  are  more  similar  for  a  $5000  bonus 
than  for  a  $15,000  bonus;  the  bars  for  a  $9000  benefit  are  more  similar 
than  for  a  $23,000  benefit. 

To  investigate  the  effects  of  option  characteristics  and  show  how 
they  vary  among  different  types  of  respondents,  we  conducted  an 
analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  on  the  changes  in  enlistment  rates 
predicted  for  the  options  by  applying  the  multivariate  method  to  the 
national  survey  results.^  The  predicted  enlistment  effects  were 
evaluated  according  to  whether  or  not  respondents  were  still  in  high 
school.  Also,  respondents  predicted  to  score  at  or  above  the  50th  per¬ 
centile  on  the  AFQT  were  compared  with  lower  aptitude  respondents. 
The  analysis  further  distinguished  the  type  of  enlistment  option,  bene¬ 
fit  versus  bonus,  and  the  nominal  dollar  value  of  the  option.  The 
analysis  thus  contained  two  between -subjects  factors  (school  status  and 
aptitude)  and  two  within-subjects  factors  (option  type  and  option 
value). 

The  analysis  of  variance  suggests  a  number  of  important  differences 
in  the  predicted  enlistment  rate  according  to  respondent  and  option 
characteristics,  as  shown  in  Table  4.3.^  In  total,  the  results  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  observed  behavior  in  the  recruiting  market  and,  therefore, 

'It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  predicted  effects  of  the  options  are  determined 
primarily  by  the  changes  in  enlistment  intentions  expressed  by  tbe  respondents,  rather 
than  the  enlistment  and  intention  equations  applied  in  the  multivariate  method.  The 
dependent  variable  represents  changes  in  the  predicted  enlistment  rate.  Thus,  the 
ANOVA  would  show  no  effects  whatsoever  if  enlistment  intention  responses  did  not 
change.  If  intentions  changed  uniformly — that  is,  an  equivalent  proportion  of  persons 
expressing  negative  intentions  changed  to  positive  intentions  in  response  to  different 
options  and/or  among  the  high  school  student  and  nonstudent  groups — there  could  be 
limited  eifects  of  respondent  and  option  characteristics.  Appropriately,  the  effects  would 
depend  on  the  characteristics  of  the  persons  changing  intentions  in  response  to  each 
option  and  on  the  observed  relationship  between  intentions,  respondent  background,  and 
enlistment.  See  App.  D. 

^The  ANOVA  uses  classifying  factors  that  are  distinct  from  the  variables  in  the 
multivariate  method  enlistment  equations,  and,  moreover,  combines  results  for  the  high 
school  student  and  nonstudent  models.  The  P-levels  in  the  ANOVA  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  with  caution  nonetheless,  since  the  results  are  based  on  predicted  rather  than 
actual  enlistment  effects.  Table  D.4  presents  the  mean  enlistment  changes  associated 
with  Table  4.3. 


Table  4.3 


PREDICTED  VARIATIONS  IN  ENLISTMENT  RATES  BY  RESPONDENT 
AND  OPTION  CHARACTERISTICS 


Source  of  Variance 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

F- 

Ratio 

P- 

Level® 

Respondent  aptitude 

1 

.0000 

0.00 

ns 

Respondent  school  status 

1 

.1958 

25.63 

.001 

Respondent  aptitude  x  school  status 

1 

.0008 

0.10 

ns 

Error  term 

761 

.0077 

Option  type 

1 

.0136 

8.71 

.003 

Option  type  x  aptitude 

1 

.0047 

3.01 

.083 

Option  type  x  school  status 

1 

.0078 

5.01 

.025 

Option  type  x  aptitude  x  school  status 

1 

.0001 

0.09 

ns 

Error  term 

761 

.0016 

Option  nominal  dollar  value 

2 

.1201 

138.71 

.001 

Option  value  x  aptitude 

2 

.0016 

1.80 

ns 

Option  value  mu  school  status 

2 

.0183 

21.10 

.001 

Option  value  x  aptitude  x  school  status 

2 

.0004 

0.48 

ns 

Error  term 

1522 

.0009 

Option  type  x  option  value 

2 

.0007 

1.32 

ns 

Option  type  x  option  value  x  aptitude 

2 

.0009 

1.77 

ns 

Option  type  x  option  value  x  school 

2 

.0002 

0.47 

ns 

status 

Option  type  x  option  value  x  aptitude 

2 

.0009 

1.75 

ns 

X  school  status 

Error  term 

1522 

.0005 

“The  ANOVA  uses  classifying  factors  that  are  distinct  from  the  variables  in 
the  multivariate  method  enlistment  equations,  and,  moreover,  combines  results 
for  the  high  school  student  and  nonstudent  models.  The  P-levels  in  the 
ANOVA  should  be  interpreted  with  caution  nonetheless,  since  the  results  are 
based  on  predicted  rather  than  actual  enlistment  effects  (N  =  765). 


afford  confidence  in  the  validity  of  the  enlistment  intention  approach. 
For  example,  predicted  enlistment  increases  under  the  potential 
options  were  significantly  greater  among  high  school  students  than 
among  those  not  in  high  school,  as  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  Fig. 
4.2.  This  difference  would  be  expected,  since  most  persons  who  even¬ 
tually  enlist  do  so  during  or  shortly  after  high  school.  As  one  would 
also  expect,  larger  options  produced  greater  predicted  enlistment 
increases  than  smaller  options. 

Several  statistically  significant  interaction  effects  were  also  indi¬ 
cated.  For  example,  not  only  were  high  school  students  more 
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responsive  to  the  prospective  options,  but,  as  suggested  above,  the 
difference  between  the  predicted  enlistment  rates  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  persons  not  in  high  school  increased  as  the  nominal  value  of 
the  incentives  increased.  Interaction  effects  were  also  found  concern¬ 
ing  respondents’  likelihood  of  enlisting  under  enlistment  bonus  options 
as  compared  to  educational  benefit  options.^  In  comparison  with  the 
response  to  enlistment  bonus  options,  response  to  educational  benefits 
was  more  favorable  for  high  school  students  than  for  persons  not  in 
high  school,  and  marginally  more  favorable  for  high  aptitude  youths 
than  for  low  aptitude  youths.  These  results  seem  reasonable,  since  we 
would  expect  high  school  students  and  high  aptitude  youths  to  be  the 
individuals  most  interested  in  continuing  their  education. 


APPROXIMATION  OF  FIELD  TEST  RESULTS 

Thus  far  we  have  presented  evidence  suggesting  that  questions  about 
the  likelihood  of  enlisting  under  hypothetical  options  can  produce  rea¬ 
sonable  and  consistent  results  concerning  the  effects  of  certain  kinds  of 
options  relative  to  others.  This  makes  the  survey  approach  potentially 
useful  in  helping  us  choose  among  alternative  options,  to  get  the  best 
enlistment  results  for  available  funds.  Another  important  issue  con¬ 
cerns  the  comparability  of  the  enlistment  rate  changes  predicted  for 
specific  options  from  the  survey  approach  with  the  changes  observed  in 
field  tests  of  the  same  options.  To  make  such  comparisons,  we  must  be 
able  to  predict  the  enlistment  rate  for  the  control  cell  of  an  experimen¬ 
tal  program  and  for  at  least  one  test  cell. 

Using  data  from  the  Grey  Advertising  National  Survey,  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  predict  and  compare  enlistment  rates  for  the  control  and  Ultra- 
VEAP  Kicker  cells  of  the  Educational  Assistance  Test  Program  and  for 
the  control  and  $8000  cells  of  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test.  To  predict 
enlistment  rates  for  the  four  cells,  we  used  the  multivariate  estimation 
method,  making  certain  restrictions  as  warranted  by  the  features  of  the 
test  programs.  First,  because  the  programs  were  open  only  to  high 
quality  enlistees,  the  intention  analysis  was  based  on  the  responses 
provided  by  higher  quality  respondents.^  Second,  because  the  programs 
we  evaluated  were  Army  programs,  the  enlistment  model  used  in  the 
estimation  predicted  enlistment  in  the  Army,  rather  than  enlistment  in 

^he  main  effect  found  for  option  type  (i.e.,  benefit  versus  bonus)  is  not  readily  inter¬ 
preted,  since  the  nominal  dollar  values  of  the  enlistment  bonus  and  educational  benefit 
options  were  not  equivalent. 

^As  used  here,  “higher  quality”  refers  to  respondents  predicted  to  score  at  or  above 
the  50th  percentile  on  the  AFQT  who  were  high  school  graduates  or  high  school  students 
at  the  survey  point. 
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the  military  in  general.  Finally,  consistent  with  the  results  observed  in 
the  Educational  Assistance  Test  Program  and  the  Enlistment  Bonus 
Test,  we  assumed  that  enlistment  increases  would  occur  only  in  eligible 
military  occupational  specialties  (MOS).  Thus,  we  applied  a  factor  in 
the  analyses  that  took  into  account  the  proportion  of  MOS  eligible  for 
the  test  programs.  These  procedures  are  summarized  in  Table  4.4;  they 
are  discussed  in  detail  in  App.  D. 

Table  4.5  shows  the  enlistment  increases  predicted  for  the  experi¬ 
mental  programs  from  the  survey  approach — which  relies  on  responses 
to  enlistment  intention  and  background  characteristic  questions — and 
the  actual  increases  observed  in  the  field  tests  of  the  programs.  The 
predicted  increases  compare  closely  with  the  observed  results.  For 
example,  according  to  the  survey  approach,  the  Ultra-VEAP  Kicker 
(UVK)  program  was  predicted  to  increase  enlistments  by  approxi¬ 
mately  8  percent.  The  actual  increase  observed  in  the  test  was  8.7  per¬ 
cent.  Similarly,  the  predicted  enlistment  increase  for  the  $8000  cell  in 
the  Enlistment  Bonus  test  was  just  over  2  percent.  This  compares  to 
an  increase  of  4.1  percent  determined  in  the  analysis  of  the  actual  test 
results  (see  Polich  and  Dertouzos,  1986).  The  Bonus  Test  analysis 
controls  for  changes  in  recruiting  practices  under  more  favorable 
market  conditions  that  act  to  mask  the  full  market  expansion  potential 

Table  4.4 

SURVEY  DATA  ANALYSIS  PROCEDURES  USED  TO 
APPROXIMATE  FIELD  TEST  RESULTS 


Programs  and  Procedures 
Cells  analyzed 

Control  and  Ultra-VEAP  Kicker  cells  of  Educational 
Assistance  Test  Program 

Control  and  $8000  cells  of  Enlistment  Bonus  Test 

Procedures 

Use  multivariate  estimation  method 
Analyze  results  for  higher  quality  respondents* 

Use  model  of  enlistment  in  Army 

Limit  enlistment  increases  to  eligible  specialties 

‘Respondents  predicted  to  score  at  or  above  the  50th 
percentile  on  the  AFQT  who  were  high  school  graduates 
or  high  school  students  at  the  survey  point. 
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Table  4.5 

COMPARISON  OF  ENLISTMENT  RATE  CHANGES 
PREDICTED  FROM  SURVEY  APPROACH  WITH 
FIELD  TEST  RESULTS 


Percentage  Increase  in 
Enlistments  Compared 
to  Control  Cell 


Teat  Program  and  Cell 

Predicted 

Increase® 

Actual 

Increase 

Educational  Assistance 
Test  Program, 

UVK  cell 

7.9 

8.7 

Enlistment  Bonus  Test, 

$8000  cell 

2.1 

4.1'> 

®N  -  765. 

^Assumes  constant  recruiting  effort  and  market  con¬ 
ditions;  observed  increase  lower. 


of  the  bonuses,  statistically  removing  the  effects  of  such  changes  on  the 
observed  enlistment  rate.®  This  type  of  adjustment  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  current  survey  approach,  which  produces  approximations  based 
on  normal  recruiting  practices.  For  this  reason,  the  survey  approach 
can  be  expected  to  produce  somewhat  smaller  estimates  of  the  bonuses’ 
effects  relative  to  those  reported  in  the  test  for  more  ideal  conditions. 

Overall,  the  findings  clearly  suggest  that  the  application  of  enlist¬ 
ment  intention  and  demographic  information — the  “survey  method” — 
can  produce  reasonable  approximations  of  field  test  results.  Such 
information,  were  it  available  in  the  development  phase,  might  save  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  money  in  the  design  and  execution  of 
the  tests.  Moreover,  survey  results  could  be  used  as  a  supplemental 
data  source  to  approximate  the  effects  of  a  broader  spectrum  of  poten¬ 
tial  options  than  feasible  to  test  directly  in  the  Held. 

^he  4.1  percent  figure  wag  derived  by  an  analysis  that  controlled  for  observed 
recruiting  practices  under  the  actual  market  conditions  elicited  by  the  Enlistment  Bonus 
Test  programs.  One  effect  of  the  improved  recruiting  market  was  an  apparent  reduction 
in  recruiter  effort.  This  reduction  in  effort  masked  the  full  market  expansion  potential 
of  the  bonuses.  Also,  not  all  the  additional  enlistees  brought  in  during  the  Enlistment 
Bonus  Test  period  were  high  quality  enlistees;  this  too  acted  to  reduce  the  observed 
enlistment  increase  for  high  qu^ty  youths  below  4.1  percent.  The  Bonus  Test  analysis 
corrected  for  the  effects  of  such  recruiting  practices  statistically  by  adjusting  the 
observed  enlistment  rate  upward. 
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SUMMARY 

An  important  objective  of  the  current  research  was  to  combine  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  1983  Applicant  Survey  with  other  databases  in  order 
to  (1)  develop  better  methods  for  interpreting  changes  in  stated  enlist¬ 
ment  intentions  in  response  to  hypothetical  enlistment  options  and  (2) 
evaluate  the  potential  usefulness  of  such  survey  information  as  an 
adjunct  to  field  tests  of  proposed  enlistment  incentives.  Two  tech¬ 
niques  for  predicting  the  enlistment  effects  of  potential  options  from 
survey  data  were  developed  and  explored.  The  first  provides  a  means 
of  making  basic  comparisons  concerning  the  appeal  of  alternative  types 
of  options,  and  treats  all  {>ersons  with  the  same  stated  enlistment 
intention  as  being  equally  likely  to  enlist.  The  second  method  is  more 
complex;  it  considers  both  respondents’  stated  intentions  and  back¬ 
ground  characteristics  in  predicting  their  probability  of  enlisting.  The 
second  method  can  be  used  to  make  a  more  accurate  prediction  of  an 
individual’s  likelihood  of  enlisting  under  a  specific  option,  in  addition 
to  making  relative  comparisons  between  alternative  types  of  incentives. 

Results  from  three  survey  databases  were  analyzed:  the  1983  Appli¬ 
cant  Survey;  the  1981  Applicant  Survey;  and  1981  Grey  Advertising 
National  Survey.  The  first  two  databases  provide  information  on  male 
production  ASVAB  examinees.  Use  of  both  databases  controls  for 
potential  self-selection  problems  caused  by  the  fact  that  different 
enlistment  option  programs  were  offered  in  the  two  years.  The  third 
database  provides  information  on  the  national  population  of  nonprior 
service  men,  ages  16-20  years.  It  is  the  most  appropriate  database  for 
examining  the  market  expansion  potential  of  the  options,  which 
includes  increasing  the  number  of  applicants  as  well  as  the  proportion 
of  applicants  that  enlists. 

The  usefulness  of  survey  information  as  an  adjunct  to  field  tests  of 
potential  enlistment  options  hinges  on  two  issues:  (1)  whether  survey 
results  can  provide  reasonable  and  consistent  information  about  the 
effect  of  one  type  of  option  as  compared  with  {mother  and  (2)  whether 
the  magnitudes  of  enlistment  rate  ch{mges  predicted  from  a  survey 
approach  can  closely  approximate  the  actual  changes  resulting  from  the 
implementation  of  new  options.  The  answer  to  both  questions  appears 
to  be  “yes.”  The  three  surveys  provided  reasonable  and  consistent 
information  concerning  the  comparative  effects  of  different  types  of 
options.  This  suggests  that  survey  data  could  be  used  to  help  select 
which  options  to  test,  in  order  to  obtain  tbe  best  enlistment  results. 
To  address  the  second  question,  we  used  results  from  the  national  sur¬ 
vey  to  predict  the  enlistment  rate  changes  that  would  result  from  the 
implementation  of  two  specific  options,  and  then  compared  the 
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predicted  changes  with  the  actual  changes  obtained  in  field  tests  of 
these  options.  The  enlistment  rate  changes  predicted  for  the  Ultra- 
VEAP  Kicker  cell  of  the  Educational  Assistance  Test  Program  and  the 
$8000  cell  of  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test  were  compared  with  the 
actual  results  obtained  for  these  cells  in  the  respective  tests.  In  both 
cases,  the  predicted  changes  were  in  close  agreement  with  the  observed 
results.  This  suggests  that  survey  data  can  be  used  to  provide  an  early 
indication  of  the  approximate  size  of  enlistment  rate  changes,  which 
could  save  time  and  money  in  designing  and  carrying  out  field  tests  of 
specific  options.  Moreover,  survey  results  could  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  such  tests,  to  help  evaluate  the  effects  of  a  wider  range  of  options 
than  could  feasibly  be  evaluated  directly  in  the  field. 


V.  CONCLUSIONS 


The  Enlistment  Bonus  Test  results  leave  certain  important  ques¬ 
tions  about  implementation  unanswered.  For  example,  to  what  extent 
were  high  quality  Army  applicants  aware  of  the  enlistment  bonus  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  what  extent  were  the  bonuses  used  by  recruiters  to 
interest  applicants  in  enlisting?  Were  the  three  bonus  programs 
equally  Implemented?  These  are  key  questions  in  evaluating  the  test 
results.  Prospective  recruits  must  be  aware  of  the  programs  if  they  are 
to  be  effective,  and  awareness  of  the  different  test  programs  must  be 
uniform  for  comparisons  among  them  to  be  valid.  To  address  these 
issues,  we  interviewed  over  6800  nonprior  service  men  who  took  the 
written  aptitude  examination  for  the  military  (ASVAB)  in  April  1983. 

The  interview  was  also  designed  to  collect  information  pertinent  to 
other  important  issues,  including  why  nearly  half  the  high  quality 
applicants  do  not  enlist.  W’e  examined  the  influence  of  a  variety  of 
economic,  academic,  and  demographic  factors  on  applicants’  enlistment 
decisions.  The  key  question  in  this  analysis  was  whether  such  back¬ 
ground  factors  are  important  in  determining  who  enlists  and  who  does 
not,  even  after  application.  Finally,  by  combining  enlistment  intention 
data  from  the  current  survey  with  comparable  results  from  prior  sur¬ 
veys,  we  developed  two  methods  for  using  intention  data  to  predict  the 
enlistment  response  to  alternative  hypothetical  options.  The  purpose 
was  to  evaluate  the  consistency  of  survey  information  concerning  the 
appeal  of  different  types  of  options  and  the  extent  to  which  predicted 
enlistment  rate  changes  based  on  a  survey  approach  approximate  the 
actual  changes  measured  in  field  tests  of  specific  options.  If  valid,  sur¬ 
vey  analyses  could  guide  policymakers  in  choosing  which  options  to 
test,  in  designing  field  tests  of  those  options,  and  in  evaluating  a 
broader  spectrum  of  options  than  can  be  tested  directly  in  the  field. 

The  1983  Applicant  Survey  results  suggest  that  enlistment  bonuses 
were  emphasized  and  uniformly  implemented  by  Army  recruiters. 
Two-thirds  of  the  high  quality  Army  applicants  recalled  being  told 
about  enlistment  bonuses  by  Army  recruiters.  This  level  seems  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  implementation  of  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test.  Given 
that  only  30  percent  of  the  jobs  qualified  for  the  programs,  recruiters 
would  not  be  expected  to  discuss  the  bonuses  with  all  applicants.  In 
each  test  cell,  the  percentage  reporting  awareness  of  the  program  was 
nearly  identical  to  the  percentage  reporting  they  discussed  the  program 
with  recruiters:  recall  of  advertising  that  promoted  the  program  was 
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substantially  lower.  Moreover,  among  those  aware  of  the  program, 
nearly  all  had  discussed  it  with  recruiters,  whereas  only  one-third  of 
those  not  told  about  enlistment  bonuses  by  recruiters  were  aware  of  the 
program.  These  results  suggest  that  recruiters  were  the  main  source  of 
information  about  the  existence  of  the  bonuses  among  high  quality 
Army  applicants. 

Recruiter  discussion  rates  and  bonus  awareness  levels  were  uniform 
across  the  three  test  program  cells.  Awareness  of  advertising  that  pro¬ 
moted  the  bonuses  was  also  uniform  across  test  cells.  Most  of  the  high 
quality  Army  applicants  who  were  aware  of  the  programs  were  also 
aware  of  the  programs’  basic  features.  For  example,  a  high  percentage 
knew  that  only  some  jobs  qualified  for  the  bonus  or  that  an  enlistee 
had  to  wait  to  receive  it.  About  two-thirds  of  those  aware  of  the  bonus 
(just  under  half  of  the  total)  knew  the  approximate  cash  value  of  the 
bonus  program  in  their  area.  Knowledge  of  the  specific  features  of  the 
programs  was  uniform  across  test  cells. 

Overall,  then,  the  results  support  the  validity  of  the  Enlistment 
Bonus  Test.  It  should  be  reiterated  that  full  evaluation  of  the  test’s 
implementation  would  require  that  awareness  be  assessed  for  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  all  young  nonprior  service  men  (i.e.,  both  applicants  and  per¬ 
sons  not  applying  for  military  service)  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
market  expansion  effects  of  the  bonuses,  as  compared  to  their  skill 
channeling  effects.  Nonetheless,  among  those  most  immediately 
affected  by  the  test  programs  (high  quality  Army  applicants  who  tested 
and  were  deciding  whether  and  in  what  MOS  to  enlist)  the  results  pro¬ 
vide  evidence  supporting  the  attribution  of  differences  in  enlistments 
among  the  three  test  cells  to  the  differences  in  their  respective  bonus 
programs  rather  than  to  differences  in  what  prospective  enlistees  knew 
about  those  programs.  Conversely,  since  two-thirds  of  the  applicants 
were  aware  of  the  programs,  an  absence  of  effects  cannot  be  attributed 
to  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  bonuses. 

We  conducted  a  follow-up  in  April  1984  to  determine  the  enlistment 
status  of  our  high  aptitude  high  school  senior  and  graduate  applicants 
one  year  after  they  took  the  ASVAB.  The  largest  break  in  the  enlist¬ 
ment  process  came  between  the  written  and  physical  exams.  For  both 
groups,  between  one-quarter  and  one-third  of  the  applicants  who  had 
taken  the  ASVAB  and  passed  the  written  standards  did  not  continue 
on  to  take  the  physical  exam.  This  represents  60  to  80  percent  of  the 
nonenlistees.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  applicants  chose  not  to 
enlist — they  were  not  disqualified  from  military  service.  In  contrast, 
the  loss  rate  at  each  successive  stage  in  the  enlistment  process  was 
only  about  10-15  percent  of  the  progressively  smaller  pool  of  remaining 
applicants.  Post  physical  examination  losses  were  greater  among 
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graduates  than  seniors,  whereas  a  higher  percentage  of  seniors  was  lost 
between  the  written  and  physical  examinations.  In  total,  56  percent  of 
the  high  aptitude  high  school  seniors  and  54  percent  of  the  high  apti¬ 
tude  graduate  applicants  enlisted  within  one  year  of  taking  the 
ASVAB.  Nearly  all  of  these  enlistees  had  entered  active  duty  by  April 
1984.  Overall,  the  pattern  of  losses  clearly  suggests  that  individual  fac¬ 
tors  play  an  important,  if  not  central,  role  in  determining  which  appli¬ 
cants  enlist,  and  it  underscores  the  importance  of  identifying  these  fac¬ 
tors  and  obtaining  a  better  understanding  of  the  post-application 
enlistment  decision  process. 

Regression  analyses  of  the  enlistment  decisions  of  our  high  quality 
applicants  provided  considerable  evidence  that  background  factors  sub¬ 
stantially  affect  their  likelihood  of  enlisting.  Among  both  high  apti¬ 
tude  high  school  seniors  and  high  aptitude  high  school  graduates,  the 
applicants  predicted  to  be  least  likely  to  enlist  according  to  our 
models — i.e.,  the  lowest  one-fifth  in  the  distribution  of  predicted  enlist¬ 
ment  probabilities — had  an  actual  enlistment  rate  of  less  than  30  per¬ 
cent,  whereas  those  predicted  to  be  most  likely  to  enlist — i.e.,  the  upper 
fifth — had  an  enlistment  rate  of  80  percent.  This  wide  variation  is 
somewhat  surprising,  given  the  interest  the  applicants  expressed  in 
enlisting  by  taking  the  production  ASVAB  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
almost  all  eligible  to  enlist  (i.e.,  they  had  graduated  from  high  school  or 
were  about  to  and  they  scored  at  or  above  the  50th  percentile  on  the 
AFQT). 

Amonij  high  aptitude  seniors,  applicants  from  poorer  families,  who 
had  not  worked  recently,  or  who  were  no  longer  in  the  civilian  labor 
force  were  more  likely  to  enlist.  Applicants  reporting  that  their  fami¬ 
lies  or  teachers/counselors  supported  their  enlisting  also  were  more 
likely  to  enlist.  In  contrast,  high  aptitude  seniors  who  wanted  to 
attend  college  were  much  less  likely  to  enlist  than  those  who  did  not. 
The  negative  effect  of  college  plans  on  enlistment  decreased,  however, 
as  the  applicant’s  perceived  need  for  financial  assistance  to  pay  for 
school  increased.  This  suggests  that  among  high  aptitude  senior  appli¬ 
cants  planning  college,  those  needing  money  to  attend  school  can  be 
attracted  into  military  service. 

Results  for  high  aptitude  high  school  gradrntes  were  similar.  As 
would  be  expected,  recent  job  opportunities  were  especially  important 
for  the  graduate  applicants.  Graduates  out  of  the  labor  force  were 
more  likely  to  enlist  than  graduates  who  were  working  or  looking  for 
civilian  jobs,  and  applicants  with  worse  perceived  earning  opportunities 
or  who  were  less  satisfied  with  their  recent  employment  also  were  more 
likely  to  enlist.  As  true  for  seniors  wanting  to  attend  college,  high 
aptitude  graduates  enrolled  in  college  (or  wanting  to  attend)  were  less 


likely  to  enlist.  However,  as  also  true  for  seniors,  the  probability  of 
enlistment  increased  as  the  applicant’s  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
pay  for  school  increased. 

In  general,  the  results  suggest  that  civilian  job  opportunities,  socieil 
support  for  enlisting,  college  plans,  and  flnances  have  substantial 
effects  on  high  quality  youths’  enlistment  decisions,  even  after  applica¬ 
tion.  Even  at  this  stage  in  the  enlistment  process,  the  military  appears 
to  compete  with  the  civilian  labor  market  and  with  opportunities  for 
higher  education.  The  implication  is  that  advertising  or  messages  from 
recruiters  emphasizing  the  job  stability,  training,  and  educational 
opportunities  provided  by  the  military — including  obtaining  benefits  to 
help  pay  for  college  at  a  later  date — could  be  effective  in  recruiting 
efforts.  Moreover,  the  significance  of  social  support  variables  suggests 
that  such  messages  might  also  be  useful  if  directed  at  persons  likely  to 
discuss  enlistment  with  the  applicant,  such  as  family  members  and 
teachers. 

A  major  part  of  this  research  was  to  develop  methods  of  analyzing 
enlistment  intention  responses  to  survey  questions  about  the  likelihood 
of  enlisting  under  specific  hypothetical  options.  The  goal  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  potential  applicability  of  survey  results  in  helping  to  choose 
options  for  testing  and  in  designing  field  tests  of  options.  The  1983 
Applicant  Survey  asked  a  series  of  enlistment  intention  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  respondent’s  likelihood  of  enlisting  under  existing  pro¬ 
grams  and  more  generous  hypothetical  options.  Similar  information 
was  collected  in  the  1981  Applicant  Survey  and  in  the  1981  Grey 
Advertising  National  Survey.  We  analyzed  the  three  databases  to  com¬ 
pare  the  similarity  of  responses  concerning  the  appeal  of  alternative 
options,  for  example,  enlistment  bonuses  versus  educational  benefits. 
In  addition,  we  used  the  national  data  to  assess  how  closely  enlistment 
rate  changes  predicted  from  the  survey  approach  approximated  the 
actual  changes  observed  in  field  tests  of  specific  options. 

Two  analytical  approaches  were  developed  to  analyze  responses  to 
questions  about  one’s  likelihood  of  enlisting  under  hypothetical 
options.  One,  a  simple  approach,  assumes  all  respondents  in  a  given 
intention  category  are  equally  likely  to  enlist.  In  contrast,  the  second 
method  does  not  make  this  assumption;  it  uses  respondents’  back¬ 
ground  characteristics  to  help  determine  their  enlistment  probability. 
The  two  approaches  produce  similar  findings  for  basic  analyses — such 
as  comparing  the  effects  of  alternative  types  of  options — in  which  the 
sample  can  be  partitioned  on  the  relevant  respondent  characteristics. 
However,  the  multivariate  method  can  provide  useful  insights  and  more 
accurate  enlistment  rate  predictions  by  accounting  for  the  simultaneous 
effects  of  numerous  respondent  background  factors. 
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Overall,  our  analyses  support  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  approach.  The  survey  results  appear  to  be  reasonable  and  in 
agreement  with  the  observed  effects  on  enlistment  of  variables  such  as 
school  status  and  incentive  value.  Moreover,  our  analyses  of  responses 
across  the  three  databases  show  that  survey  data  can  provide  con¬ 
sistent  information  on  the  appeal  of  certain  options  relative  to  others. 
This  implies  that  survey  analyses  could  be  useful  in  helping  us  select 
among  alternative  options  to  obtain  the  best  results  for  available  funds. 
Finally,  we  compared  the  enlistment  rate  changes  predicted  from  the 
survey  approach  with  the  actual  changes  observed  in  the  field  tests  of 
specific  options.  The  survey  approach  predicted  an  enlistment  increase 
of  7.9  percent  under  the  Ultra- VEAP  Kicker  option  of  the  Educational 
Assistance  Test  Program  and  an  increase  of  2.1  percent  under  the 
$8000  option  of  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test.  The  actual  increases 
determined  in  the  field  tests  were  8.7  percent  and  4.1  percent,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  analysis  relies  on  a  number  of  important  assumptions. 
However,  the  findings  indicate  that  the  survey  method  can  provide  rea¬ 
sonable  approximations  of  field  test  results.  Such  information,  were  it 
available  when  a  field  test  was  being  considered,  might  save  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  time  and  money  in  designing  and  carrying  out  the  test. 
Moreover,  survey  results  could  be  used  as  a  supplemental  data  source 
to  help  evaluate  a  broader  spectrum  of  options  than  could  feasibly  be 
tested  in  the  field. 


Appendix  A 


SAMPLING  AND  FIELD  INTERVIEWING 
PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  1983 
APPLICANT  SURVEY 


OVERVIEW 

This  appendix  presents  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  sample 
selection,  interviewing  procedures,  and  sample  characteristics  for  the 
1983  Applicant  Survey  summarized  in  Sec.  I.  To  carry  out  the  survey, 
we  drew  a  stratified  random  sample  of  the  persons  taking  the  enlist¬ 
ment  qualification  test  (the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Bat¬ 
tery,  i.e.,  the  ASVAB)  during  April  1983.  A  40-minute  telephone  inter¬ 
view  of  the  applicants  for  military  service  was  conducted  during  21 
April-22  June  1983.  The  average  time  between  the  ASVAB  date  and 
the  date  of  the  interview  was  four  weeks.  RAND  and  the  Defense 
Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  designed  and  managed  the  survey; 
however,  the  actual  field  interviewing  was  carried  out  by  Amrigon,  a 
professional  sur/ey  organization  acting  as  a  contractor  to  DMDC. 
Amrigon  collected  the  survey  data  using  its  central  computer-assisted 
telephone  interviewing  facility. 


INTERVIEWING  PROCEDURES 

The  survey  involved  interviews  with  three  types  of  respondents:  (1) 
applicants  who  had  not  enlisted;  (2)  applicants  who  had  enlisted  and 
were  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  (persons  waiting  to  go  on  active 
duty);  and  (3)  applicants  who  had  enlisted  and  were  on  active  duty 
(individuals  at  basic  training).  Two  versions  of  the  questionnaire  were 
used  in  interviewing — one  form  for  applicants  who  had  not  enlisted  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  and  another  for  those  who  had  enlisted.  The 
nonenlistee  version  is  shown  in  App.  B.  Both  versions  of  the  question¬ 
naire  included  an  introductory  statement  informing  the  respondent  of 
the  purpose  of  the  study,  that  participation  was  voluntary,  and  that  the 
information  collected  was  confidential. 
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Civilian  Interviewing 

Telephone  interviews  with  civilians  fell  into  two  groups:  (1)  appli¬ 
cants  who  had  not  enlisted  by  the  time  of  the  interview  and  (2)  persons 
who  had  signed  enlistment  contracts  but  were  participants  in  the 
Delayed  Entry  Program  awaiting  a  later  date  to  go  on  active  duty. 
Both  groups,  who  together  comprised  about  98  percent  of  the  total 
sample,  were  interviewed  at  their  civilian  addresses. 

Active  Duty  Interviewing 

As  part  of  the  sample  selection  process,  RAND  collected  data  from 
military  enlistment  records  on  the  exact  date  that  enlistees  were 
scheduled  to  go  on  active  duty.  This  information  enabled  the  survey 
contractor  to  schedule  the  telephone  interviews  so  that  most  new 
recruits  in  the  sample  would  be  interviewed  at  their  civilian  addresses 
before  reporting  for  active  duty.  Nonetheless,  a  small  proportion  of  the 
persons  selected  to  participate  in  the  1983  Applicant  Survey,  roughly  2 
percent,  had  entered  active  duty  by  the  time  of  the  interview.  Special 
arrangements  were  made  to  track  these  individuals  through  service 
records,  obtain  authority  to  interview  them,  and  conduct  telephone 
interviews  with  them  at  their  basic  training  installations.  Interviewing 
new  recruits  at  basic  training  presented  difficulties  because  of  the 
intense  training  schedule.  However,  each  of  the  13  training  bases  made 
arrangements  for  the  selected  recruits  to  be  interviewed. 

RAND  matched  the  sample  of  applicants  selected  for  the  survey 
with  military  enlistment  records  in  the  MEPS  Reporting  System 
(MRS)  to  determine  which  individuals  had  enlisted,  the  bases  where 
they  were  to  attend  basic  training,  and,  as  noted,  the  dates  they  were 
to  go  on  active  duty.  The  MRS  records  identified  153  recruits  who 
needed  to  be  scheduled  for  interviews  at  basic  training. 

To  arrange  for  active  duty  interviewing,  the  Department  of  Defense 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  formally  requesting  their  assistance  aiid  that  of  the 
Training  Commands  in  implementing  the  survey.  Each  service  author¬ 
ized  the  interviewing  of  recruits  and  provided  an  officer  to  coordinate 
interviewing  at  each  training  base.  The  base  officers  notified  selected 
recruits  of  the  survey  and  arranged  a  time  and  pi,  ;e  for  the  individual 
to  call  the  survey  contractor  for  the  interview.  If  a  recruit  did  not  call 
in  to  be  interviewed,  DMDC  recontacted  the  appropriate  base  project 
officer  to  make  a  second  appointment. 
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SAMPLE  CHARACTERISTICS 
Sample  Selection 

Examinees  meeting  the  survey  eligibility  criteria  described  in  Sec.  I 
were  stratified  by  the  enlistment  bonus  program  available  in  their  areas 
and  by  their  quality  level  (i.e.,  whether  or  not  they  were  high  quality 
applicants).  Applicants  in  the  two  areas  offering  experimental  bonus 
programs  (bonus  test  cells  “B”  and  “C”)  were  oversampled — 25  percent 
of  the  sample  versus  15  percent  of  the  population — to  permit  meaning¬ 
ful  statistical  comparisons  with  applicants  in  the  control  program  area 
(cell  “A”).  High  quality  examinees  (i.e.,  high  school  diploma  graduates 
scoring  in  AFQT  categories  I-IIIA)  were  slightly  oversampled  for 
analysis  purposes  as  well — 50  percent  of  the  sample  versus  46  percent 
of  the  population — since  they  were  the  persons  who  qualified  for  the 
special  bonuses  and  the  persons  the  services  are  interested  in  attract¬ 
ing;'  persons  without  diplomas  or  who  scored  in  AFQT  categories 
IIIB-IV  were  slightly  undersampled.  The  sample  design  is  summarized 
in  Table  A.l.  In  each  cell,  the  actual  percentage  of  completed  inter¬ 
views  was  within  one  percentage  point  of  the  target  value. 

Telephone  numbers  are  not  routinely  collected  as  part  of  the  MBPS 
Reporting  System  data;  thus,  special  procedures  for  obtaining  them 
were  required  so  the  applicants  could  be  interviewed.  In  consultation 
with  MEPCOM,  we  decided  that  the  most  efficient  method  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  required  information  was  to  have  applicants  fill  out  a  short 
form  at  the  time  they  took  the  written  test.  The  telephone  information 
was  matched  subsequently  with  MRS  information  for  the  applicants  in 

Table  A.l 

DESIGN  OF  APPLICANT  SAMPLE 
(Percentage  of  sample) 


Bonus  Test  Cell 

Applicant 

Quality 

Control  (A) 

B 

C 

Total 

High 

25.0 

12.5 

12,.5 

50.0 

Low 

25.0 

12.5 

12..5 

.50.0 

Total 

50.0 

25.0 

25.0 

100.0 

'High  school  seniors  were  counted  as  diploma  graduates  since  they  took  the  ASVAR 
in  April  and,  thus,  nearly  all  of  them  completed  the  academic  year. 
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our  sample,  and  was  given  to  the  survey  contractor.  An  important  goal 
of  the  project  was  to  computerize  the  telephone  information  and 
develop  computer  programs  to  automate  the  matching  process.  This 
was  intended  to  provide  a  higher  match  rate  and  a  shorter  matching 
period  than  is  feasible  if  matching  is  done  by  hand  location  of  individ¬ 
ual  telephone  number  forms,  as  for  the  1981  Applicant  Survey.  The 
automated  procedure,  described  in  a  separate  RAND  Note,  was  highly 
successful.^  Of  8121  applicants  who  had  been  selected  initially  from  the 
computer  test  records,  telephone  numbers  were  matched  for  7521  of  the 
examinees  (92.6  percent);  these  persons  formed  our  sample  for  the  1983 
Applicant  Survey.  The  shorter  matching  period  helped  reduce  the 
average  time  between  ASVAB  testing  and  interview  from  over  six 
weeks  in  1981  to  about  four  weeks  in  1983. 

Completion  Rates 

Table  A.2  describes  the  disposition  of  the  7521  military  applicants 
selected  for  telephone  interviews.  The  short  turnaround  time  between 


Table  A.2 

DISPOSTITION  OF  APPLICANT  SAMPLE 


Interview  Status 

Percent 

Distribution 

Civilian  (N  -  7368) 

Completed  (N  =  6736) 

91.4 

Refused  (N  -  110) 

1.5 

Applicant  unknown  at  phone  number  (N  -  89) 

1.2 

Moved,  not  locatable  (N  -  174) 

2.4 

Not  reachable  (not  home,  etc.)  (N  =  258) 

3.5 

Active  duty,  scheduling  requested  (N  =  140) 

Completed  (N  -  121) 

86.4 

Scheduled,  did  not  call  in  (N  =  5) 

3.6 

No  longer  on  base  (shipped. 

hospitalized,  discharged,  etc.)  (N  -  14) 

10.0 

Active  duty,  scheduling  not  requested  (N  -  13) 

— 

Overall  response  rate  (completed  as  percentage  of  sample): 

91.2 

^See  Jeffrey  B.  Garfinkle  and  Bruce  R.  Orvis,  Computerized  Sample  Selection  Pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  Survey  of  Military  Applicants,  The  RAND  Corporation,  N-2380-FMP, 
Septemter  1986. 
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ASVAB  and  interview  provided  by  the  automated  matching  process 
yielded  very  good  results  for  the  telephone  number  information  that 
had  been  collected  and  helped  to  virtually  eliminate  the  need  for  con¬ 
ducting  interviews  at  basic  training  installations.  There  were  only  153 
active  duty  cases,  compared  with  7368  civilian  cases. 

The  overall  response  rate  was  91.2  percent.  The  refusal  rate  was 
very  low,  less  than  2  percent;  certain  other  individuals  could  not  be 
interviewed  because  the  phone  numbers  they  provided  were  in  error, 
they  had  moved,  were  not  at  home,  or  for  other  reasons.  The  overall 
response  rate  reflects  a  civilian  response  of  91.4  percent  and  a  rate  of 
86.4  percent  for  the  140  new  recruits  we  attempted  to  schedule.  An 
additional  group  of  13  recruits  could  not  be  reached  at  home  and 
arrived  at  basic  training  too  late  in  the  field  period  to  be  scheduled  for 
interviews.  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  these  individuals  dif¬ 
fered  in  a  systematic  way  from  the  interviewed  sample.  The  overall 
response  rate  varied  little  among  the  sample  selection  cells  (Table  A.l). 
Among  high  quality  applicants,  the  rates  were  92.6,  93.0,  and  93.7  per¬ 
cent  for  cells  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively.  Among  low  quality  applicants, 
they  were  89.3,  89.4,  and  89.6  percent. 

Characteristics  of  Applicant  Groups 

Table  A.3  shows  the  AFQT,  age,  education,  and  race  characteristics 
of  three  groups;  (1)  the  population  of  ASVAB  examinees  meeting  the 
eligibility  criteria;  (2)  the  stratified  random  sample  of  applicants  whose 
records  were  matched  with  telephone  numbers  and  who  formed  the 
interview  sample  sent  to  Amrigon;  and  (3)  the  respondents  to  the  1983 
Applicant  Survey.  The  data  indicate  that  the  percentage  distributions 
for  the  three  groups  are  very  close  on  each  characteristic.  Thus,  the 
results  provide  no  evidence  of  bias  in  the  selection  of  the  telephone 
interview  sample  or  in  the  respondent  interviewing  process. 

Given  these  results  and  the  uniformly  high  response  rates  across  the 
six  sample  cells,  there  is  little  justification  for  weighting  the  survey 
data  to  conduct  the  analyses  reported  here.  As  noted,  correspondence 
with  the  eligible  population  is  already  high.  Moreover,  since  results  are 
analyzed  according  to  respondent  quality,  the  slight  oversampling  of 
high  quality  applicants  is  irrelevant  for  weighting  considerations.  Also, 
bonus  test  cell — the  other  stratification  criterion — is  controlled  explic¬ 
itly  in  the  analyses  in  Sec.  II  and  was  found  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
results  presented  in  Secs.  Ill  and  IV  during  the  preliminary  analyses. 
Finally,  although  high  quality  applicants  taking  the  ASVAB  in  April 
may  not  be  perfectly  representative  of  the  high  quality  applicants  test¬ 
ing  in  a  given  year,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  such 
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Table  A.3 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION 
(SCREENED  ASVAB  EXAMINEES),  INTERVIEW 
SAMPLE,  AND  SURVEY  RESPONDENTS 


Percent  Distribution 

Characteristic 

Eligible 

Population 

Telephone 

Interview 

Sample 

Applicant 

Survey 

Respondents 

AFQT  category 

MI 

36.9 

39.1 

39.6 

IIIA 

17.2 

17.9 

18.1 

IIIB 

22.4 

20.8 

20.5 

IV 

23.5 

22.2 

21.8 

Age 

18  or  under 

45.4 

45.9 

47.2 

19-20 

26.8 

26.7 

26.7 

21  or  over 

27.8 

27.4 

26.1 

Education 

Grade  11  or  less 

18.3 

16.5 

15.6 

High  school  graduate® 

70.9 

72.2 

73.2 

Some  college 

10.8 

11.3 

11.2 

Race 

White 

77.2 

76.7 

77.2 

Black 

18.8 

19.6 

19.2 

Other 

4.0 

3.7 

3.6 

(N) 

(24,212) 

(7521) 

(6857) 

“Includes  high  school  seniors  at  time  of  written  test  in  April 
1983. 


discrepancies  as  may  exist  would  affect  the  conclusions  reached  in  this 
report.^ 


^The  same  logic  applies  to  the  parameter  estimates  in  Sec.  Ill,  since  the  analyses  con¬ 
trol  for  numerous  respondent  characteristics  which  should  capture  the  bulk  of  any  possi¬ 
ble  discrepancies  between  persons  testing  in  April  and  the  applicant  population  for  the 
full  year. 
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THE  APPLICANT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


The  questionnaire  has  five  sections:  Section  1,  Enlistment  Status; 
Section  2,  Military  Recruiter  and  Job  Counselor  Information;  Section 
3,  Civilian  Job  and  Education  Information;  Section  4,  Military  Jobs 
and  Benefits;  and  Section  5,  Individual  and  Family  Background.  The 
questions  are  numbered  sequentially  throughout  the  questionnaire. 
Individual  questions  are  identified  by  both  section  number  and  ques¬ 
tion  number.  For  instance,  the  first  question  of  Section  4  is  question 
number  57,  or  S4/Q.57.  Questions  also  can  be  identified  by  variable 
number,  although  a  single  question  can  provide  the  information  for 
more  than  one  variable.  Thus,  question  S4/Q.57  asks  the  respondent 
to  identify  which  services  pay  a  cash  bonus  for  enlisting  by  answering 
“yes”  or  “no”  for  each  of  the  four  services.  There  is  one  variable  for 
each  of  the  services  (e.g.,  the  Army  is  “V244”). 

Two  versions  of  the  questionnaire  were  used:  one  for  applicants 
who  had  not  enlisted  at  the  time  of  the  interview  and  a  slightly  modi¬ 
fied  form  for  those  who  had  enlisted  by  the  interview  date.  A  copy  of 
the  form  for  applicants  who  had  not  enlisted  is  reproduced  here. 
Enlistees  were  questioned  concerning  the  conditions  of  their  enlistment 
and  the  reasons  for  their  service  and  job  choices.  Enlistees  were  not 
asked  to  provide  the  enlistment  intention  information  requested  of 
applicants  who  had  not  enlisted  by  the  interview  date. 

The  questionnaire  reproduced  here  contains  edited  versions  of  the 
screen  listings  used  by  Amrigon’s  computer-assisted  telephone  inter¬ 
viewing  (CATI)  system.  Several  features  of  the  screen  listings  require 
explanation.  Text  surrounded  by  the  symbols  “@2....@”  is  meant  to 
represent  boldface.  For  example,  in  S1/Q.4,  the  presentation  of  the 
phrase  “standing  for  the  very  @2  highest  @  likelihood  of  serving”  is 
intended  to  direct  the  interviewer  to  emphasize  the  word  “highest.” 
Also,  although  they  are  not  listed  in  the  responses  to  each  question, 
two  missing  data  codes  are  used  throughout  the  questionnaire. 
Responses  of  “don’t  know”  are  coded  as  “88;”  refusals  are  coded  as 
“99.” 

The  statements  abbreviated  “CV”  and  “SK”  serve  to  tailor  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  the  pattern  of  responses  provided  by  each  interviewee. 
The  symbol  “<>”  in  these  statements  means  “not  equal  to.”  The 
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numbers  following  “CV”  and  “SK”  commands  place  the  instructions  in 
sequence.  For  example,  “0”  means  before  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
“1”  means  after  the  first  portion  of  the  question,  and  “2”  indicates 
after  the  second  part  of  the  question. 

“CV”  statements  define  “L”  variables  that  allow  the  CATI  system  to 
alter  the  content  or  order  of  subsequent  questions  in  response  to  the 
answers  given  to  previous  questions.  In  one  application,  “L”  variables 
identify  the  wording  of  question  segments  controlled  by  “CV”  com¬ 
mands.  For  example,  the  first  question  of  Section  1  asks  the  respon¬ 
dent  to  estimate  the  likelihood  that  he  will  be  serving  in  the  military  in 
the  next  few  years.  The  second  question  asks  if  the  respondent  expects 
to  enter  military  service  as  an  enlisted  man  or  as  as  officer.  The  “CV” 
statements  after  the  first  question  serve  to  modify  the  second  question 
in  accord  with  the  respondent’s  stated  likelihood  of  serving.  Thus,  if 
the  respondent  indicates  he  definitely  or  probably  will  be  serving  in  the 
military  in  the  next  few  years,  the  second  question  asks  “Do  you  expect 
that  you  will  enter  the  military  as  an  enlisted  man  or  as  an  officer?” 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  respondent  reports  that  he  is  unlikely  to 
enter  military  service,  the  second  question  asks  “If  you  did  serve  in  the 
military,  do  you  expect  that  you  would  enter  the  military  as  an  enlisted 
man  or  as  an  officer?” 

“SK”  statements  issue  skip  cotrimands  that  can  move  a  respondent 
past  questions  that  are  inappropriate  in  light  of  his  answers  to  previous 
questions.  The  skip  pattern  is  controlled  by  the  respondent’s  current 
value  on  an  “L”  variable  or  his  response  to  a  prior  question.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  question  Sl/Q.4.56  asks  “As  far  as  you  know,  does  any  service  pay 
a  cash  bonus  for  enlisting  On  the  next  page  of  the  question¬ 

naire,  question  Sl/Q.4.71  lists  a  number  of  factors  which  respondents 
can  identify  as  important  reasons  for  their  interest  in  joining  the  mili¬ 
tary.  One  of  the  reasons  is  “I  can  get  a  cash  bonus  for  enlisting.”  The 
“SK”  statement  with  question  Sl/Q.4.71  ensures  that  respondents  who 
think  there  is  no  cash  bonus  for  enlisting  will  not  be  asked  if  an  enlist¬ 
ment  bonus  is  an  important  contributor  to  their  interest  in  the  mili¬ 
tary. 
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rOK  CULUiCk  UH  VWCAllONAL.  1HA1N1N(*  ¥2  A^ILh  >•  VUU  LLAVb. 
THt  MiLilAKi?  (PKObt  ir  Nol  SUNb:  bASLO  ON  »HAi  tuU  ANUm  Uk 
hAVt  h^APUf  OU  yUU  IHINA  ANY  •'iLlTANl  SLbVlCr.  HAS  SOCH  A 
PHUC.HAH?  j 


1  \  > 

IF.S 

12) 

N.J 

^•A^/A^I£,H  ;  v7/ 


•••  Sl/U«A«7) 

i'M  GOING  lo  HKAO  A  USX  ur  l-tASuNS  Su^t  ptUPLt  r-A»t  J-uh  r.ti‘»0 
iNltHtSiiU  IM  JOINING  IHI-  NlLllAHY.  JLfA:>b  IfcLL  i-P.  Ir  f-ACH  UNv 
IS  AN  IaPuHIAnF  NbASON  I'UN  ¥/  YoUH  9  iUlbHbSl  ll>  JulNlNb.  UK 
NGi  AN  l^PuRlANl  K&ASON  f Oh  9/  YOt.  • 

(A)  1  wANi  JOB  dbCUNJTl*  iHi^l  IS*  A  SiLNyl  JUK. 

(H)  AILIIANI  SLftVlCe  GiVbS  Pt  A  CAHtt'*  J  CAN  fib  K^uJi'  Or. 

(Cj  i  mAM  ro  GbT  INAiNbD  iN  A  SMGL  IhA)  njLL  nPLP 
A  Civilian  juh  <vHe.N  i  etc  uol. 

(L)  NlLiiAKY  ScMVlCb  PAYS  mI^LG  1u  SlAHl. 

(bi  1  (.an  Gtl  A  CASH  bONOS  buA  bNtlSllu<>. 


U)  YbS  •  iMPUPfAM  ruk  Ht 
{/)  NU  •  Nul  INPUAIAM  ►Uh  it 

JUH  SfeCuK.:  ^7i  rnAlMAG  :  V7s  HUN’JS  :  v/7 

PhOuu  OF  :  V74  PAYS  Ht-LL  t  V7s 

ICV  I  V73SJ  iHbN  LJ  =  "JUH  otLul  I  I  l/SltAJI  Jli 

lev  2  IF  VM=I  ThF  N  L.^s"A  LAhv.V.h  Yv'O  ^  Ai.  pr.  KhUl'H  '.1 

(C»  3  n  V?s  =  l  IHfcix  L3  =  "rHAiNlNG  iM  rr.l.»  YOU  (.r  J  A  CJ^Jl-lAN  >Ju' 

IsK  4  IF  V7l«.>i  irr.4  oU  JO 

(cv  4  IF  iMfcN  L4  =  "NlLnAHY  M-  F  V  1 C  b  HAY>  rtfciL  Iv  ^!A^ 

ICV  b  IF  VY7=1  JHfw  L5S‘'A  CASn  pUi.US  F  Uh  r  M,  1  i  J  l  r. 


b-  1 

7in 
» •’  ) 
U**  I 
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E-8 


---  SI/0.4.71F  -  — 

1  CAN  oe-l  wuNfe.7  Tu  CuMlNUt  i»ChUOLlNG 
mhILL  I'H  pd  IN  f»  IML  MILIIAH). 

(Gj  i  CAN  Gk.1  NONfc.y  PI  At  rtK  9  1  LtAVt  THb 

f«lLltAhl  TO  Ubt  tUK  COLLLGt.  UH  VuCAllUNAL 
iKAlNlhG, 


(1)  its  «  iNPUhlANl  tUk  Hb 
(i!)  NO  *  NUr  IMpUHlANl  tUt>  Mt 

•oHiLb  IN  :  V7h 
'^UNtl  Afl.: 

15R  1  It  IhtN  GO  IG  bl/u.4.71H 

(Cv  1  It  «78si  IhbN  Le«“NONtlE  iO  CuNUmUL  lOU}*  bChuULlNG  t^nJibr  luU'ht  IS  Inr 

MIIITARY”! 


•••  51/g.4, 71H 

(HJ  (ne.  StKVlCt  fHOVlUbft  GOuO  Ot.Nbtild  fUF  At  ANU  n) 
t ANiLT. 


(1)  its  •  INPOHIANI  tOft 

(2J  NO  •  NUT  inhuman  I  tUF  Nt. 

eLNbfils  :  vtio 


>.CV  1  If  VFOSI  THbS  Lo«*GuuU  bbNbtiTi>  tUH  lUU  AnO  lOUH 

ICV  1  LIOSV7  j** /«♦  V75»  V7btv  7 /♦  V /»♦  v7’#4  vsi;  j 
ISK  I  It  tlO>sli  IHbN  O'J  rO  S1/0.4./2A1 
CbK  1  It  U}0>sU  AND  (V77SU  UF  V79s0;  ThbN  GO  TO  {^l/u.4.72A] 
Ibt  I  It  LtO>sll  ANU  V/750  AND  V79sU  iHbN  GO  1u  6J/G.4.72A] 


€6 


B-9 


—  -  51/U.4.7k  -  — 

you  £>Aio  .  .  . 

(1)  ILIJ 
i2)  iL2l 
at  iLj) 

(4)  IL4J 
(:>)  iLbl 
(6J  (Lt)J 
(7J  IL7) 
l«)  IL6J 

MkHt  iMi^ohlANl  hCASONS  fOh  )Ub»>  iKitHkbl  In  jUInIi.u  Iht  MLlXAHi. 
AhlCn  ONk.  OF  iMtSf  16  iUUP  #2  HJ6l  m  INIUHIANI  htA^UN  f-Oh  DtING 
lNTfc.^tL6ltD  IN  JUtMMG  Iht  nlLilAhl.^ 

*106T  IhP,  :  Vbl 


tCV  I  LJs**  \  L^s***  \  \  Lbs--  \  L75"-  V  Ue*'”'  S  L-^s”" 


SI/U.4.72A  •  — 

MhAl  16  iHt  ^Allk  hKASUN  lUU  HAVt  NUt  kNul6ltL)  IK  fhC. 
SO  FAh?  (Oj  MUT  t'tAP  CATIOUPUS) 

SflLL  CUNSlUbMlNG  JOlNlnO 
CUULON'r  GCT  A  ^iLllARf  JUD  1  kANIK' 
ool  A  PtritK  civilian  joo 
MANltU  A  SHOkltP  tNLlSr'^tnl  ItKi" 

•  ANlcO  Tu  tNTCfc  Int  SthviCt  Al  A  Ult>ftKtNr  7lKr 
I»»6UF>lCitNt  PAY  OP  PFNtbllS 
iNtLJGiPLt  XU  tALlSt 

»A6N*1  tLlGltfLe.  rUH  iHt  Se-KVlCt  i  *ANtVO 
bAlLtD  THt  ASVAb  O  Hh,  lesU 

fAlLbU  IHt  physical  tXAP 
OtClUtO  Tu  GO  10  SChUUA, 
rAHlLV  PbSPUNSlDlLH Its 
OlHtP 

:  v«2 


<  i  i 
(2) 
(1) 
(41 
(S  ) 
ih) 
(71 
(«  J 
(9) 
(10) 
(ID 
(12) 
( 1  J) 

MAIN 


\  Dus“-i 


1 
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32. 0/0. 4a  --- 


dtClIUft  2:  NlLlTAfiK  hLCItUirLk  AhO  JOft  COUHbtLUR  iNFUnMAl'lDN. 
tb'I'S  TALA  AbQUT  IHE  bTEl'b  TOU  lOUK  aU  FAR  lUwARD  LbLISTlAG. 

AT  THE  riMi  tOU  $d  FiHSl  »  1ALKLL  £0  A  RtCbUllEfl.  HUi»  DID  THE 
FULLaiil(»^  t'tUPuE  FEEL  AfeuUl  TUUR  JOINING  THE  HXLITAHX? 

■ENt  .  •  •  (ACAO  ti3T  ANb  HAHN  ANSN^h  A uH  tACH) 

(A)  XUUK  PAHENT3  (UK  GUAHOIANS) 

(b)  XUUR  HHLTHeNS  UH  SlSlERS 
(CJ  yUOK  FFIENOS 

(0)  IOUh  IEACHER3.  C0UN^EL0K3,  UK  COACHES  .  .  . 


( 1 J 

VERY  tAVORAHLE 

(41 

aUHbt^HAT  UNt  A  VOHAbLE 

(2i 

3UMEHHAT  FAVURAbLE 

(Si 

VEhX  UNtAVUHAbLt 

(31 

NeIIHEH  FAVUKAHLe  wUH 

(6) 

UlUN*  J 

TALK  lu  IhlS 

UNt AVUHAbtE 

person 

•>2  (00  NOT  HEAO)  0 

(It  UFLMUKS  nEHE  HlXED.  HHO^E  UH  tHe.  AlliTlOE  Oh  k2  mOSX  i* 
PEuFlE  UH  IKE  #2  CLOSEHl  »  PAKEM /3l bL 1 NO/t h 1 t Nu/ I E AC HEK .  KTC. 


PAHEHTb  ; 
dibLINbS  (  V84 


rwitNUS  i 
fEACHEHS  :  Vbb 


32.0/U.5  — - 


kHICN  ACllve  OUfT  StPVlCEa  OlU  Xt’U  TALA  iU:  DXL  iOh 
lALK  «11H  Ke.CKUITEP3  EHOM  THE  (HEAb  EACH  SEHVlCfe  AuU 
MAEK  "Its"  OK 

(A)  ANHI 
(0>  NAVY 
(C;  AlH  EUHCE 
(0)  HAPiNt  CUHFS 


(1)  1E& 

(2)  NO 

Vb9 
VKO 

iCv  4  tl  lsv87^Vba4Vb^«4^yi)j 
4  Ir  LU<7  IHeN  01  3*"FIH6I  ■' J 
(CV  4  L21«"N0«  LE1*S  TALK  AbOUI  StVbPAL  PKUOHAES  THAT  HAX  bt  (ittEHtO"] 

ICv  4  L'/2s"hl  SUHt.  Ot  THt  StKViCES.'*J 
tCV  4  112S0J 


AHHir  :  Vb7 

NAW  :  «eA 


lev 


AJK  tOHCt  : 
MARINES  ; 


6g 


liHtN  kOU  flHST  lALKtD  TU  A  f'fcChUilth.  mhICh  StRVJCt 
lOUR  »lRSr  CHOlCL,Sfc;COi«l>  CHOJCt^lhJRl^  ChuJCt«  and  LASl 
CHOlCfc 


(1)  ARHi 

(2)  NAVX 

(3J  AIR  ruKCt 
(4)  MARINL  CUk»>i> 


1ST  CHOiCLt 
2R0  CHUiCfc:  V66 


ikb  ChulCb:  V6  / 

4jH  CriuiCfc.:  vt>« 


iCt  0  Ll/=ol 

lev  1  if  ThtN  LI As^AhRi " J 

lev  I  V91  =  /  IntN  LJ  I' 1  "  j 

ICK  1  If  V9i=J  IntN  LMs^Aik  KuhCt*! 
IC»  I  ll’  V91=4  frtlr.rt  J.j4  =  "«Aklrt 


S2.0/W./  — • 
lL2)i 

4L22J.  ILlii  LfcT’S  U1SC0:»S  <OUH  C  UN  VtRSA  1  i  0(*S 
MitK  ARMi  RfX'KUjrfcRS. 

AfItN  UlU  luu  h'lRST  4»  lALX  1U  A  RLCRUlItH  I’ Ku^  T'lK  AHRir 
(RtCURD  RUNIH  ANU 


mntH  Dlu  VdU  92  LAST  w  'lALk  1u  AN  AHMI  kbCHUlltk? 

(HbCURu  f*uNjH  anu  tlar; 

LAST  aII’NIh;  VV4 
LAbi  icAh  : 

(SK  0  IF  L1I.8  THKN  GO  TO  S2/Q,Ul 
(Cv  0  IF  (V9ls|  AND  V«7sU  UH  (V91s2  ANU  VSVs])  Uk  (V9ls)  ANU  Vt*9slJ  Uk 

AND  V90«l)  THEN  L:8-V91j 
fev  0  IF  L18<>  V19  THEN  L19-VI9] 

(CV  0  IF  (V19*1  AND  V87<'1)  OR  (V19*2  AND  V88‘r>l)  OR  (V19«3  AND  V89<>1)  OR 

rvi9«4  AND  V90<>1)  THEN  L20*9) 

tSK  0  ik  Ll2c0  AND  L190I  ANu  (Lt9<70  Uk  (L19sO  AND  L2U<>91i  iHbN  GU  1u  S^.i/Q.^ 

[SKO  IF  (L12-1  AND  ll»6)  OR  Ll2^1  THEN  GO  TO  S20.14j 
jSK  0  IF  L12-1  AND  Ll9t>l  AND  L20^>9  AND  L19<>G  IrfEN  GO  TO  S2.1/Q.7) 
(SK  0  JF  V87<?1  THEN  GO  TO  S2,l/Q.7j 
(CV  1  L13-"NOW’’I 
[CV  I  L2I-"") 
(CV  1  l22-’‘’*) 


isr  NONih  :  vy/ 

ISl  IbAH  :  V93 
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(S  ... 


;.*(  (01,  .(t«t  uUALlUtL  lU  rTl^r  .  010 

-tKt  »i  i.oi  ,  uoioUlii.  '"A'  U.U 

lUU  OOAO/FltOf  O‘OA'1  Ht  Sai  AOtJAtK 


U)  uuALirlru 

(iJ  «ul  gUALU  ltL» 

(i)  i,k\  »*Hfclttk,h  ut«LlMKf. 

''•JAI-if  iP.D  :  V9t 


ibf^  0  U  »Vb<H?  intf,  <,u  7i;  i,;;. 

UV  0  If-  i,) 


*•'  , y/ 


y  --- 


(UO  Hf-  ^4r 
du.»u*  4 


/“Ht  AHrti  hAjj  A  t'^UOh«M  THftJ 
^  L-**  tNLl  J>  1  i 


A  1  i  f-  •  /  C  H*«  » 


f*  u  N  u  ij  :  V  9  7 


H  >  i  k.  6 

I  ^  I  f.u 


0/U, I  0  ... 


ulu  Ht  b*t<  Ihfc  HAS 

¥/  OuAHA  .le  KD  LOLA  J  lur. 


A  HHULHaM  JHm) 
Ml-  JtH  IhAlMNb^ 


OJ  t-to 

« 


A 


( 1 )  ttb 
(  ^  J  Nu 


V  L  .  '' 

^  =  LW4  1  ) 


OOCAl ion 


:  V  f  y 
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B-13 

---  S2.0/U.11  --- 

uii;  Ht  bAi  IHK  hA&  A  tHUHtAH  IrtAl  GUAHAMte6 

9/  FWAInJnG  fOh  A  PAhIICULAa  Jiib'i  !■ 


(  1 )  ltd 
Hi  NU 

TKAiNlNG  :  V94 


16A  1  Jt  »5#9<>1  inti*  Gb  lU  di,U/'<,t2i 

•••  a2.0/u.ilA  ••• 

UlD  Ht  CAF  ^2  IfOu  9  COUtD  Gtl  OuAl<AMrti;l'  iHAiNjJ^O  Irnt' 

A  JUp  lOU  #2  AANttOf  p 

{ 1)  ieJ> 

(2J  hO 

:  iibo 


UlU  rib  dAr  rHbP^.  iS  A  KP.iiGt'AA  lu  AhlCr*  AU  LNLJdit.e.  Can 
hlOM  SCnuuL  uK  lAKfc.  COLLbOl'  C*JUHdtd  wHiLt  nt  Id  i»  •  jtL 

AA**  1  ( 

( J  )  ikS 
Wi  NU 


UKj  nt  cAl  lutHfe,  lj>  A  PPuGham  1a  nHlCh  I'rit  Go t >' r>r, n  f  aIll 
HtLP  AN  t^-rcldltt.  PAjr  (•  UA  CUbLtOl-  Uh  VUtAJlUNAi  JHaInINC 
■  2  Afltr-  •  Ht  LtAVtS  Ihr  AHMi; 

(li  ]ftb 
I  2  )  Nu 


•  hiLt  i'»  :  ¥iui 

AF  itH  :  V 1 0^ 


(C  V  /  I  1  W  +  i  I 
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B-14 


---  S<.l/u.7  --- 
(L^  1  i 

tL13J  DISCUSS  lUUH  Cu^vLkoAl  i'JNb 

HlXh  hbCHUiltk^. 

nHbiN  UIO  kuO  A2  ^IkSl  *  lALK  fu  M  KtChUllbH  fkUk  1  Hb  rtAV^y 
(KbCOhD  kUNlH  Anu  HbAHJ 


KHkii  ulU  Y*jU  93  LAbl  4  1ALK  tu  A  NAVY  PbCHUittW? 
(HtCUhU  HuMh  and  ifc-Ahl 

Ibf  HOMM  :  VlOj  LAJjl  KOwIm:  VlOb 

iol  YbAk  :  Vl04  LASr  YbAh  :  VlOb 


IS^  0  U  Ll^sO  ANO  A«t  OK  {Lmso  AND  L30<>^))  IrtN  GU  H'  Si.J/g?  ] 

(ofK  0  IF  L13S1  AND  LI9<>/  AND  L^O<>9  ANu  LISOU  THbN  i>U  iJ  SV.:/Q7  ] 

ISn  0  IF  vbbo)  rntN  ou  to  57.-/Q7  ! 

iZi  1  1 

ICv  1  D31S-M 
IC*  I  133*"") 


••• 

DUkiSO  mN(  of  YUUK  CONVtKbA  I  lUNb  *ilri  A  NAVI  HKCkoIUH,  oil; 
Hb  bAi  You  Ktkb  oUAtlFltD  10  cnLlbi  IN  IHb  NAvY,  ok  IkAI  lUU 
vikhc.  4/  No|  9  oUAiilFlbU  1  u  bN^lbl*  Uk  ulDN'l  kF  bA)  NnblnfcW 
lUO  i»*bkt  QUALiFIkO? 

( 1 )  OUALIF IbL 

W)  NUT  UUALIF  JtU 

(31  DlUN’T  bAl  NHcmtH  QUALlMtl) 

OUALU  ibO  :  viol 


IbK  0  IF  ViUK<b^  IhbN  Ou  fU  J>rf.-/Q71 

ICV  0  IF  vlOb^bZ  THbx  LW  =  DW«li 
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^10  Mt  bAt  THt  NAVI  HA&  A 
BUbUS  B  Hjk  tbLlSIiivC 


FhU(.NAn 


IHAI 


l-AitS  A  Bi  tABn  B 


BONUS  j  VlOa 


( 1  )  >fS 
<  B  )  Nu 


'’‘=“  ‘  that  ,,l,ts 

(,UAfiA,.lt.iO  UOCAliON  AS/fcN  JbaININO/  . 


(1)  Ifti. 

(  2  )  NU 

LuC A iiUN  j  ^loy 


DIU  nt  j>Ai 


iHt  NAVJ  HAS  A  PhOUHAH 
FOh  A  PAHiJCULAH  JuB? 


iHA/  viUAhANU.r.S 


I* 


(1)  IffcS 

(  ^  J  NU 

tHAlNiSG  ;  rfUu 


1  it  vllOOj  Jheu 


••  Si.  1  /Cl.  1  J  A 


a'uu:M“.!Mnu:,  TbbU  ,NA,NiNO  ,UB 


Ul  »tc 

(  /i  NU 


ThAlNlHO  I  mj 


lu  s/.i/w,  i:i 


UlU  Hb  TriKRb  IS  A  PHUCnAH  lu  MHlCh  AN  LMLlSltL  CA>«  FINISH 

HIGH  6CHUUL  lAKfe.  CuJ..Lt.(;fe  COUhSfcfr  ¥2  nHilib  hb  15  IN  A  ihb 
NAVYI 


(1)  Yb5 
i2t  NO 


UID  Hb  5AY  iHERb  la  A  t’HUGHAf*  IN  NrtLCH  IHb  uUVbRNNbNr  nILL 
HbuR  AN  bNbl5rfc;b  ('AY  tuh  COLLbGb  ON  vuCAliUNAb  IhAINInG 
¥2  ArlbN  Ht  l,bAtfb5  tHb  NAVlc 

(IJ  vba 

NO 


HNiLb  IN  :  viw 
Ar'lbR  :  vilj 


(C«  / 


•••  52«2^0,7  ••• 

(L^ii 

(L^VJ.  ILliJ  Lti'S  015CUS5  tUUH  CUNVbHSAl 1UN5 
•  llH  AlH  tiir<Cl  AfcCAt/llfiA  >• 

NhbN  010  tUU  ^2  F  1K51  ¥  fAOA  TO  A  HbCHUJlbN  r  KU**  itib  aIk  rUKCb? 
(NbCORO  fUt*Th  AnO  IbAAj 


nnbu  UiO  lOU  ¥2  LAST  ¥  TALK  To  An  aIH  (UHCb  KtCHUilbKf 
(RbCOMO  NUNTH  and  ItAHi 

iSi  HONin  :  VU4  tAsr  nunih:  vut> 

ISI  YbAH  t  VUb  LA&I  yfcAH  •  vill 


ISK  0  i(  LW  =  U  AND  LlSOi  AND  (Ll9<>0  UN  (Ll^sO  ANU  L20<.><i)l  iHtN  oU  10  5^.3/Q7! 

lb^  0  i(  Llist  ANO  Lt9<>J  ANO  L2D09  AND  L)9<>0  IrteN  LU  10  52.3/Q7  I 

ISA  0  i(  VK901  IMtN  UU  TO  S2.3/q7  j 

ICV  I  L13a"N0A"J 


I 

DUHInG  ANk  U(  yuUH  CuNVtKSATluNb  MliM  AN  AlH  ^uWCe.  Hc.Cf<  U I  I  »■  H  . 

DID  nL  6ki  YOU  nbKt;.  uUALlMtu  lU  tNLlbt  IN  IHt  hLh  i-uHCt*  uk  ImAT 
kUU  NOT  »  OUALlFltG  lU  tNLl6lr  UH  OlUN'l  hb  oAl  *>iblhLH 

YUU  NbHb  UUALltUO? 

Hi  UUALlKibO 

( i )  NUT  OUAbl^ ItD 

(i)  Dluwr  SAl  MtlLlHbH  UUALOIKU 

UUALUltO  :  V110 


I&I'-  u  IP  iriR.u  Gu  lu  fc?.3/Q7i 

LCV  U  IP  VIl/<b/  iHtU 


S2W/U.9  ••• 

UiU  Hb  GAt  The.  Alt'  POHCt  fiAS>  A  t'rtUOKANt  ]nAl  P’AYi>  A 
^2  CAGrt  OUNUS  8  ^UH 


Cl)  1  k ;» 

12)  NO 

«uHUb  t 


DID  Hb  bAY  ttli  AlH  POHCK  HAb  A  HHUGHaH  IhAl  UlVbd  A 
GUAHANfttD  tUCATlUN  Al^  ItH  lHAiNlNu>  0 

(IJ  Its 
12J  NO 


LUCATIUN 


V12<; 
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---  — 

Dlb  rtt  Sai  THt  Alh  FuHCt  HAS  A  HROOHAM  fhAT 
A2  uUAHA^HFta  THAiulNG  FOh  4  HAhTICoLAK  jUri?  * 


(1) 

Xbs 

(2) 

NO 

iHAInlNG  :  vl^l 


tSK  1  It  V12101  ThtN  UU  lU 


---  av.i/O.llA  --- 

OlU  HK  oAi  <$i  lOU  f  COULU  CH  GUA^A^«i^t.L■  INHlMivU  rMK 
A  JUtn  )UU  A2  «ANltl<« 


1  1  ) 

Xrs 

C2) 

No 

iFAiNiMv*  :  VW2 


DlU  Ht  SAt  iHbHt  iS  A  fFOOHAf*  IN  «HlCr«  A<^  LNLISltL  CAn  FiivJSn 
mJOM  sCmoUL  UH  lAAt  Clii-ttCk  tUUH^tS  *Miif  »t  iS  IN  »  JHt 
AlH  FUhCt  < 

(  1 )  l(k;> 

t  2 )  NO 


JlD  He,  SAX  InLHL  15  A  HHUGnAm  IN  i^hlCH  Ihb  bl'VbPN^LNI  Nit/L 
HtLF  AN  bNl isrtb  PAX  FUH  CULLKGb  OF  VUCAllUNAL  IHAINING 
N2  AFUH  <1  Ht  LbAVcS  IHb  AlH  bUhCL? 

11)  Xb5 
W I  NO 


»HlLt  IN  :  #WJ 
Ar  1  bP  :  V  wn 


ICv 


2  =  L 1 2»  l  i 
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B-19 

---  S^.3/U.7  --- 
J 

(btiJ  LLT'S  DISCUSS  lUUH  CDNVthSA  1  ILIKS 
«1TH  MAhlNr  CUKfS  ^LCH011fe.f<S? 

«he.N  LfiU  lUO  9’i  KlH2kl  TALK  fU  A  HLCHUlltH  ►  K JK  THt  ^hMNK 
CUhS'Sf 

(Hfc.CUHU  eUMlH  AND  IrtA^J 


nhKN  OiO  luU  #2  LAST  %  TALK  iu  A  Cuhka  hrCpUiTtPr 

iNLCUhD  MoNln  AnD  /KAh) 

LASi  koMH:  »)2? 
tHd'l  It.Ah  :  IT  1  /B 

ISK  0  If  lLi2sl  AhU  Dn>f>J  UP  I  W>1  Jhtl.  ou  lu  I**! 

IS^  0  LWSU  ANO  11804  AND  (Ll^OO  Dk  IL19  =  0  AND  L2U<>9n  irtU  uU  H. 

ISK  U  !►  tl/sl  AND  Lt9<>4  AND  L^UOV  mNU  LlVOU  jPhN  XaU  TO  S/.u/i.i,7  | 

lS^  0  U  V^UOl  Ihtr.  iu  ] 

ICv  1  LlJi"i.U'*''l 
luV  I  I 

lev  1  . . 


•••  a2.i/D.e  ••• 

UUHlNu  ANt  Of  lOOf*  CuNV^NLAIIUNS  «Hn  A  MAhiN^  CUhHS  p  t,t  r  D  J  I  , 
UlU  Ht  ShI  fOU  MfKk  LUALJflbU  Ti*  tNulSI  i  N  THt  ^'AHlNr.d,  uh  IhAl 
lOU  HtHe,  ■'tOT  8  OuALlrJfU  10  bNLlSl,  i)K  OluNM  hb  SAl  *^<c.rHtr- 
lUU  MbHb  wUALiflk:l>^ 

(1)  UUALlflbD 

1^)  NUI  UUALlfJbD 

lii  DlUN*I  i>Af  AHi-lhbH  DUALlfJM' 

UUALlfibO  ;  VU9 


ISK  0  Ih  fhti^  v«‘J  lu  1 

IC«  0  if  VWi»<.B/  l*lb^  LW  =  Ll/4M 


ISI  MUNTn  :  V12S 
ISl  IbAH  :  VWb 
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UiU  Ht  6ttt  IHL  HAHlNt  CORFS  HAS  A  RHOOHAK  THAT  HAld  A 
CASH  dONUS  tp  »Uk  tNLlSllHO? 


(1)  lES 
(21  HU 


(jONUS  :  viJO 


bin  he.  SAl  fnL  ^AKIAL  CUkkd  hAS  A  PhuGhAH  InAl  GlWbS 
A  GUAHAnTLEU  LOCAllON  AMtH  IkAlMNGt  » 


(1)  YtS 
(  2  )  NO 


LOCATION  :  Vlil 


S2,i/(j.n 

oil)  hfe  SAY  iHL  MAKlNfe.  CORPS  HAS  A  PRUChAM  IHAT 
A2  GUARAMEtS  training  ROh  A  PARIlCULAk  jOb?  R 


i  1 ) 

XbS 

(2) 

NO 

training  :  V132 


(SA  }  iV  Y1J201  IHfcN  GO  10  S2.i/0.12I 


---  S2,3/w.nA  -  — 

OXu  Hk  SAY  92  fOU  9  COULD  otl  GUARANfLbP  TRAINING  kOR 
A  JUd  YOU  92  NANltU.  9 


(1)  Its 

(2)  NO 

TRAINING  :  Vli3 


IGO  TU  S<.3/G. 1 1 J 
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---  Si.3/0.1i  -  — 

010  SAX  fHfcftt  IS  A  PHUGhAH  IN  aihlCH  AN  bNLlSILt  CAN  FiNibh 
HIGN  5CHU0L  ON  TAKf  CULLLCb  COUNStS  «i2  »HiLE  Hfe  IS  IN  ■  iHt 
HANINE  CUNPS? 

(1)  XkS 
iJ)  NU 


DID  rtE  SAX  THENE  IS  A  X'HUGNAN  IN  «^hICh  iHb  UUvbHNHi’Nr  MILL 
HEbP  AN  tNLlSrtb  PAX  »UN  CULLEGb  Uh  tfUCAllUNAl  IhAlxlNv, 

AFTbK  »  HE  LEAVtS  IhL  NAHINE  CUNKS? 

(n  XES 
(2)  NU 

NHiLE  IN  :  tfli4 
A^  TEN  :  Ml  3b 

USA  2  LU<.2  and  L11<7  TntN  uu  JU  S/.0/U.7  1 

[C  V  2  L I /St ! /« 1 J 


•  —  S2/U.14  ••• 

XUU  SAID  Tht  fl>l4J  »AS  XUUH  XIkST  f  ChuJLb.  nNX  U  i  0 
XUU  lADA  10  ANOrHEN  SkNvlCE*:  «AS  11  DtCAUSt  »  .  . 

lAAl  XOU  010  NUT  uUALUy  X  OH  Tnt  I  L )  4  J  > 

11  J  XtS 

(2)  No 

NUl  UUAL.  :  V13t> 


IS^  0  LIl>sl  OH  InfN  oO  Ju  S//u.lhJ 

ISA  1  J(-  vliosl  ihen  OU  H;  S2/^«.loi 
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•—  S2/0.14A  — 

NAS  ir  BiCAUSE  xou  NANTLO  .  .. 

(A)  A  PARTICULAR  KINO  Of  JOB  tRAJNlNG. 

(B)  A  guaranteed  LOCATJON  fOR  KOUR  ElPST  ASSIGNNENI 

AFTER  TRAINING, 

<C)  A  2<-TEAR  OK  3-YEAR  TeRN  UF  CNtisTHEM. 

(OJ  A  CERTAIN  DATE  fUK  GOING  ON  ACTIVE  OU1Y. 

(b)  an  enlistment  BONUS 

(FJ  A  SPECIAL  educational  BENEFIT  THAI  HELPS  PAY 

fOR  college  or  vocational  training  B2  after  # 


kOU  leave  THE 

service. 

(1)  lES 

(2)  NO 

TRAINING 

:  ViJ7  TERM 

:  W139 

BONUS 

:  V 141 

LOCATION 

:  vi3e  date 

:  V14U 

BENLF IT 

:  V142 

S2/U«14G 

(GJ  TO  get  mure  iNfORMATlON  AND  COMPARE  IhE 

services,  or 

(hi  «iAS  THERE  SOME  OTHER  REASONT  (SPECIM) 


cn  TES 

i2)  NO 

INFO  X  VUi  SetClM  :  VUS 

OTHER  :  VM4 

ISK  2  IK  V14401  IhEN  oO  10  S2/O.JSJ 

—  S3/U.1E  •  — 

HAVE  YOU  EVaR  taken  IHE  PtiYSlCAL  E/AMiNATiON  FOR 
THE  MlLitAHlT 

11)  YES 
id)  NU 

EXAM  :  V146 


tSK  1  IF  VMtOl  IheN  GU  1U  S32w.2eA/Hj 
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S2/a.lbA  — 

010  lOU  PA:>S  TMb  PH;tSlCAL»  HtR£  rOU  TEHPUKAKILX  DXS* 
yUALlMfeU,  Oft  li£f)C  you  PEPMANEATLX  DISUUALUIEDT  if 
YOU  TOUR  THE  PHYSlCAo  HDRE  THAN  UNCb,  ANShEP  POR  THE 
$2  EAST  •  TIME  YOU  tOOR  IT. 


(1) 

PASSED 

(2) 

temporarily 

DISOUALIFIED 

(i) 

permanenily 

DISOUALIFIEL 

physical  :  V147 


— -  s2/o.n  — 

HAYC  lOU  EVER  fALREU  TO  A  *2  MILITANJ  JOB  CCiUNSELUh  A 
that  is.  the  person  at  ihe  huitaky  entrance  pro- 
CCSSiNO  StATXOM  «HO  ASSIGNS  YOU  A  JOB  IN  THE  R2  ACTIVE  B 
97  OUtY  •  SERVICE  »2  APTER  9  YOU  TARE  THE  NRlTltN 
ANU  PHYSICAL  EAAMST 


(1) 

YES 

(2) 

NO 

talked  ro  :  vmv 


INK  1  IF  VMBOl  THfcN  GO  10  Sl/O.^NA/Hi 


•—  S2/0.1V  — 

DID  YOU  TALK  10  A  JOB  COUNSELOR  PROM  THE  (READ  EACH 
SERVICE  AND  MARA  *YES'‘  OR  "NU”)? 


(A)  ARMY 
(bi  NAVY 

(C)  AIR  FORCE 

(D)  MARINE  CORPS 


(1)  YES 
(21  NO 


ARMY  Y  V149 

NAVY  $  VISO 


AIR  FORCE  :  VlSl 
NARINES  I  VIS2 


(CV  4  LUsV1494VlS0«VlbltVl52J 
(CV  4  L20SUJ 
ICV  4  LUeOl 
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52AI/U.19  •— 


B-24 


lifcT'S  UXSCUS5  JOUft  CONVtBSATiUNS  WITH  THE  ARHT  JOti 
CUUNbtLOA, 


oiD  The  aaht  job  counselor  sluu  that  iou 

OUALIflED  TO  ENL1S1«  UH  THAI  iUO  wtht  V2  hOl 
TO  ENtlSIT 


here 

A  UUALlllEI; 


(U  OUALlllLD 
(2)  NOT  OUALIF ItU 

OIU  ht  SAT  THE  AHN'i:  HAS  A  t'kOOHAH  THAI  hAIS  A  A2  CASH  ^ 
A2  BONUS  #  FOH  ENLlSliNG'i 


UUALlFitD  :  tflSi 
CASH  BUNUSt  U54 


lu  yts 

(2)  NU 


ISK  0  H  LllsS  IHEN  GU  10  S3/0.2eA/Bi 

[c:V  1)  IF  (Vi9=)  AND  Vl.;^  1)  OR  (V19=2  AND  Vl^O-  -L)  OR  (V19-3  AND  Vi3!'  ■!)  OR  ^  L1R-Vl'#j 

(V19»4  AND  V152<-1)  THEN  L20»91 
[SK  0  IF  I.12>0  THEN  CO  TO  S3/Q.26A/B1 
(SK  0  IF  L12*0  AND  1.18’  1  AND  1,20- >9  THEN  GO  TO  S2B2/Q.19] 
(SK  0  IF  VU9'  -1  THEN  CO  TO  S2B2''g.l9l 

•••  S2AJ/Q,21  — • 


OiD  HE  SAT  THE  ARHlt  HAS  A  PHOoHAM  THAT  ClVtS  A 
A2  GUARANTEED  LOCATION  AUtH  TfiAXhlNGT  m 


(1)  YES 

(2)  NO 


010  HE  SAi  THE  AHHY  HAS  A  PRUGPAH  TriAi 
92  GUARANTEES  TRAINING  FOR  A  PARTICULAR  JQbT  » 

(1)  YES 

(2)  NO 

LOCATION  :  viSS 
training  I  V15t 


ISK  2  II  VlSbOt  THEN  GO  iu  S2Al/y,24J 
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...  sa*i/u.Jj  — • 


JlU  HE  SAi  A3  XOO  •  CUULD  t»tl  GUEt<AHTtt.D  THAlMwO 
»OH  A  JOB  YOU  Bi  AANltUf  • 


li)  Its 


l^)  NU 


TRAINING  :  Vlb? 


S2A1/U.^4  — 

Olu  ht  SAlt  XHtKt  IS  A  PROGRAM  I ..  wHiCh  AN  tNOiSTtt  CAii 
r'iNiSH  HIGH  SCHOOL  OH  lAtt  CULLtGt  CUURStb  A2  whiLb  ht  M 
Is  IN  •  THt  ARMl^r 

(1)  Its 

(2)  NO 


couHSts  :  Visa 


S2Al/0«2b  — 

DiU  Kt  SAI  TMbHt  IS  A  PRUGKAM  It,  -NICR  ^ri^  GOVtHNhtM 
UlL  help  an  ENLISTEE  PAJ  fuH  C'OLLkGE  UP  VOCATIONAL 
:<AlNlNG  Ai  AFTER  »  Ht  LEAVtS  Iht  AkhI? 

(1)  Its 
12  J  RU 


PAY  tUR  :  Vl*>9 


(CV  I  L  W=L  J  /♦  n 
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LLT'S  Discuss  YOUH  CUhVkftSAl  lUftS  nilH  Iftb  NAVY  JUb 
COUNSbLUh. 

DID  IHL  NAVY  JOB  COUKSCLON  TELL  YOU  THAI  YuU  WbHC 
OUALIFILD  ru  KiNLlSl.  Ufi  THAT  kUU  Bi  NUT  A  UUALi^itU 

10  bNLXST? 

(U  aUALi^ltU 
(2)  NOl  gUALifXbU 

OIU  Hb  SAl  THIl  .4A«I  BAS  A  PkUUKAN  IHAT  i'AYS  A  <•2  CA&H  » 

H2  bonus  $  fUH  LNLiSl'lNGi 

(U  <fc.S 
(  2  )  NO 

OUALlflED  S  VlbU 
CASH  bonus:  VlBi 

ISA  0  It  L12>0  iHtN  GU  lU  d3/W.^«>A/H) 
Csiv  0  It  L12S0  And  01BO2  and  L20<.>B  IhbN  GU  TO  &2C2/0.1^J 
CSA  0  Ir  VlSOOl  intN  GO  iu  S2C2/u»l9i 


•••  S2B2/U421  •— 

DID  Hi  SAY  THt'  M4YY  HAS  A  i^NUGNAH  iHAt  N»iVtS  A 
92  GUAHANTliiO  LOCATION  Ae  fiF  TKAiNlNG?  9 

(IJ  YiS 
(2)  NO 


010  Ht  SAY  TN£  NAVr  NAS  A  PNOCNAH  THAI 
92  GUAHANtibS  TNAlNING  f>UH  A  PANTiCULAH  JOB?  A  / 

(1)  TbS 

(2)  NO 

LOCATION  :  V162 
TNAININC  :  Vlb3 

ISK  <  VlbiOl  ThtN  Gu  10  S2B2/U.2AJ 
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SaB2/0.2i  — - 


DIO  tit  SAl  V2  tUU  B  COULD  Gk.1 
^Ok  A  JUB  YOU  B2  MANILU?  A 


GUAkAhTLLD  TKAlNiNG 


(U 

IbS 

Ik) 

NU 

IRAlNlMG  :  ^164 


a2d2/0.24  -  — 


UIU  ht  SAl  THLkL  i&  a  hhugkam  in  which 
FiNlaH  HIGH  SCHOOL  Ok  TAkb  COLLLGL  CuUi 
A2  iS  IN  9  iHe.  NAVXt 


AN  LNUlditK  CAK 
bkS  9d  wHiLe.  HL  H 


in 

YfcS 

12) 

NU 

COURSES  :  V16S 


— •  S<b2/U.2b  ••• 


Oil)  HL  say  IHkHE  IS  A  VkOGkAk  IN  wHlCH  Th»  GOVERN^bNl 
«1LL  HLLk  AN  LNLlSltfc  PAY  ^UH  CULLkGE  Ok  VUCa'IIonAI- 
THAINING  $7  AfTLH  9  Nt  LbAVtd  iHb  NAVi;« 

(1)  YAS 

(2)  NO 

PAY  FQk  :  V1S6 


[CV  1  LU  =  L!2^1J 
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— -  S2Ca/g.l9  — - 

LET'S  blSCUSS  TOUR  CONi^ERSAriONS  KITH  THEN  AlR  FORCE  JOb 
COUNSELOR. 

OIL  ThL  AIR  FORCE  JOB  COUNSELUH  lELL  YOU  THAT  kUU  hEKE 
OUALIFlEb  TO  ENLIST*  OR  THAT  XOU  HERE  $2  NOT  A  OUALlFltD 
TO  ENLlSrt 

(1)  OUALIFIEU 

(2)  kOI  UUALIFIEU 

010  HE  SAY  THE  AIR  FORCE  HAS  A  RHUGRAH  IHAl  PAYS  A  N 2  CASH  A 
02  BONUS  0  FOR  ENLlSTINCt 

(1)  YES 

(2)  NO 

OUALIFIEU  :  V167 
CASH  BONUS:  Vise 

(SK  0  U  L12>0  THEN  GU  TU  Si/U.?6A/DJ 
CSA  0  U  Ll2sO  Ahl>  LlBOi  AND  L20<>e  IHEN  GO  XU  S202/U.1VJ 
(SA  0  Ir  VISIO]  THt.N  GO  Tu  S2L><^/U.19i 


•••  S2C2/0,21 

010  HE  {  THE  AIR  FORCE  HAS  A  PRUGRAN  IhAT  GlVfS  A 
R2  GUI  TEFO  LOCATION  AFTER  TRAINING?  N 

(U  YES 
(2)  NO 


OIU  HE  SAY  THE  AIR  FORCE  HAS  A  RRuGRAR  THAT 
$2  GUARANTEES  TRAINING  FUR  A  PARTICULAR  UOb?  R 

u)  yes 
(21  NO 

LOCATION  :  Vise 
TRAINING  :  V170 

ISA  2  IF  V170O1  XHEN  GO  TO  S2C2/U.2«J 


86 


—  S2C2/U.23  — • 


UlU  Hfe,  Skt  *2  XUU  #  COULD  GET  GUAKANIEED  fKAiNlNG 
FOR  A  JOe  YOU  *2  MANTtDT  » 


Cl) 

YES 

(2) 

NO 

TRAINING  :  Vi7i 


62C2/U.24 

OiO  HE  SAY  THERE  IS  A  RROGRAH  IN  wHlCH  AN  tNLlSIEE  CAN 
FINISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  TAKE  COLLEGE  COURSES  *2  »HlLt  He  v 
#2  IS  IN  •  THE  AlH  RORCET 


(1) 

YES 

(2) 

NO 

COURSES  :  V172 


—  S2C2/G.25  ••• 

UXU  HE  SAY  there  IS  A  PROGHAH  IN  NhiCH  THE  GOVERNMENT 
WiLL  HELP  AN  ENLISTEE  PAY  FOR  COLLEGE  OR  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING  92  A» TER  *  HE  LEAVES  IHE  AIR  FORCED 


(1) 

YES 

(2) 

NO 

PAY  FOR  :  Vt7J 


ICV  1  Ll?=Lt24l] 
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— -  S202/U.19  — 

Ltl'S  DISCUSS  ¥OUI<  CONVt^SAl  IONS  «*ItH  Thfc.  NAHlNt  COHPS 
JOB  CUUNSeLOft. 

Olu  tHt  NAHINb  COl^i^S  JUb  COUnsLLOh  TtLL  lUU  THAI  lOU  wtRL 
QUAClFltO  TO  tNLiST.  Oh  THAT  XOU  »*Lht  $2  hOl  A  OUALlUtO 


(1)  OUALlMt.0 

(2)  HOT  OUALlf ItU 


OIU  HA  SAi  THt  bARlNA  COhPS  HAS  A  PROGRAM  IMAT  PAYS  A 
A2  CASH  BONUS  #  FUH  bNLlSllAOT 


(1>  VAS 
(2J  hO 

tiUAtlMtO  :  ¥174 
CASH  BONUS:  VI 7& 


CSh  U  if 


ISK  0  If  L12>U 
I.A2SO  AND  L1B04  AND  tk0<>9 


ISK  0  U  V1S¥<>1 


1HB.N  UU 
Tnth  Go 
intN  GO 


ru  si/u.¥6A/bj 
io  S241/U.19J 
ro  S2A1/0,19J 


•••  S202/U,21  ••• 

OIU  Ht  SAl  SHI  MARTHt  HAS  A  PkuGHAK  IhAT  GlVtS  A 

A2  GuAHANXtiO  LOCATION  AfTtH  TRAInJNGT  A 


(1)  les 

(2)  NO 


DIU  Hfc  SAY  IHfc  MAhiNL  CORPS  HAS  A  PRU&RAh  THAT 
92  GUARANTKCS  IRAlNlNG  fOR  A  PAhUCULAH  JOb?  9 

(n  y£s 

C2)  NO 

LOCATION  :  Vt76 
TRAINING  3  V177 


ISA  2  JF  V17701  THbN  GO  fu  5202/0.24} 


B-31 


—  s2D2/a.;<3  — 

DIU  HC  SAX  »2  XUb  •  COULU  GAT  GUAhANTLbD  THAlNlNG 
A  JOB  YOU  #2  mAMTCOX  • 

11)  Xl.s 
(2)  NO 

TRAINING  t  VUA 

— •  S202/0.24  — - 

UlO  he.  SAX  TH&Kt  IS  A  PBUGBAh  In  «*hlCn  AH  InLlSitL  CAH 
llNlSH  HIGH  SCHOOL  TAA£  COLtCGt  COUhStS  »2  HHlLfc  H£  p 
i2  IS  Xh  S  TH£  ^'ARiNk  CORRSt 

(1)  Its 

(2)  No 

COURSkS  ;  V17V 

6202/0.23  ™ 

UlU  Hk  SAX  THkRk  16  A  PROGRAM  in  «'HXCH  IHL  GUVtHNHtHi 
nlLL  hkLP  AN  kNLiSrtk  RaX  fOR  CULLkGt  uR  VOCAIlUNAL 
IHAXNING  02  AfTkR  9  hk  LkAVkS  Irik  MAKiNt  CORPS’/ 

(1)  Its 

(2)  NO 

PAX  FOR  :  V180 


ICI  1  L12=L124lj 


&^32 


6j/CI.2bA/b  — 


INKOKMATION 
AND  tOUCAIlONAL 


NHAr 

■ifit 


kcnl  you 

tOU  .  .  , 


doing  during  MAHCK  i»»j, 
IRtAD  CATICORIISIC 


ABOUT  10  nKEKS  AGO? 


(A) 

(BJ 


looking  fON  mOPKi 


kiOhKlNG  :  Vlbl 

looking  :  >ilHi 


(II  Its 
(2)  NO 


fSf  1  If  yin.l  THtN  to  TU  S3/U.IhC/UJ 


—  SJ/Q.ioc/D  -  — 

"iRl  you  .  .  , 


(0) 


rorHfGMTcroi.'^rNrDfrii^ 


(U  Its 
i2)  NO 

high  5CH,  S  ^183 
ACAOtKlC  «  V184 


ISK  1  IF  VI83S1  TNbN 


LU  T(j  53/0.  26bJ 
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B«33 


•—  S3/Q«26&  — 

roo  *  .  ^ 


(fc)  tAKlHG  VOCaTIOI«AL  OA  TtCnNlCAL  COUKSbb 
A#f£fi  LtAVlAG  HIGH  bCHOUL  (fOU 
bAAMPLA*  Vocational,  iKAut,  businass. 

OH  OTHEK  CAHbAN  tKAjNlNG  SCNOUD? 


(li  Xbb 
NU 


COURSES  t  V185 


—  •  S3/0.27A/a  *— 


cr^c.  ,uu  uuino  bUKlAG  UClObtH,  1JB2, 
ACU?  mcHt  too  ...  (READ  CATbGOHlbSJ 

(Ai 


ABUUl  a  MUNThS 


part-tine  (iNCLUOfc  At> 
•OftKlNC  persons  not  nOKKING  In  uClOatR 

tENPORAHl  ILLNESS,  VACAIIOK,  OR 

OINIKE Jr 

<»)  LOOKING  ruN  aONKf 


<»)  »t5 

13)  NO 


NOPKInG  ;  via6 
looking  J  VIII7 


tSK  1  IF  VlBosJ  1  nth  GO  TO' 

S3/Q.274D  I 
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— -  83/0.a7C/0  — - 


mlht  XUU  •  •  . 

(CJ  TAKING  HIGH  SCHOOL  COUHSLS  (INCLUDE  PERSONS 
TAKING  COURSES  IN  CULLEGt  UR  ELSEkiHEHi 
FOR  high  SCHOOL  CRAulT)T 

(0)  TAKING  ACAOEHIC  COURSES  AT  A  l«iO*  OH  fUuR* 
TEAR  COLLtGEt 


(IJ  YES 
(2>  NO 


HIGH  SCH.  :  VldN 
AOAOENiC  :  V139 


ISK  i  It  VlHKel  ThkN  GO  iO 

S3/Q.27E1 


—  s3/a«a7c  — 

NCHt  XOU  •  •  • 


(E)  FAKING  vocational  OR  TECHNICAL  COURSES 
AFTER  leaving  HIGH  SCHOOL  IfOR  EAANRLE, 
VOCATIONAL,  TRAUt,  BUSINESS,  OR  OTHER 
CAREER  training  SCHOOL)? 


(1)  YES 
(3)  NO 


COUHSES  :  V19ti 


lev  I  LJ5**UCJUbEK  iRMa") 
lev  1  II  «1S4S1  THEN  LlSs'HARCH 


—  S3/0.2S  — - 

NEKE  too  ATFEHOiNG  A  3*YEAR  OH  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  OR  A  4*tbAH 
COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY  IN  (LISJT 


U)  3’-lCAR  COLLEGE  OR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
(3)  4-lEAH  COLLEGE  UR  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  t  V191 


ISK  0  IF  ¥1640]  ANU  V1%9<>1  THEN  GO  TO  S3/U.30) 
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—  S3/U*k9  — 

KAb  11  A  PitlVATt  COLL»GL«  Uh  A  STATE  UR  FUHLIC  CULLEGt? 


(1)  PKIVAIE  CJLLLUt. 

(2)  bTATt  UR  PUBLIC  CULtfeGE 

COLLEGE  :  V192 


S3/G.30  — 

RU«  MAbX  HOURS  OF  CLASSES  «LNt  lUu  TAKISG 
«2  PER  WEEK  9  Ih  tLlSJ? 

HOURS  :  V193 


CSK  0  IF  V18401  and  V1R501  AHO  V1H901  AND  Vl^UOl  IhEM 
<CV  0  U  V1B93J  UR  V190si  THEN  LlS# 
ICV  0  U  V1H4=1  OR  Vlttbsl  THEN  Ll' 


—  fi3/«,3l  ••• 


00  YOU  HAVE  A  Job  p2  ROfiT  » 


(I)  US 
(2J  NO 

JOB  $  V194 


isA  1  V194S1  THEN 


---  S3/U,32  ••• 

HAVE  YOU  92  EVER  9  HAP  A  FULL'TlMfc  UR  PARl*TlHfc.  JURY 


(1) 

YES 

(2) 

HO 

HAD  JOB  :  V19B 


GU  fU  SJ/U,3l  j 
UCTUbAR  I9b<"j 
s^HAhCh 


GU  Tti  Sa/u.32A  ) 


C5K  0  IF  V191=l  Oh  Vtbbsl  THtN  Gu  TU  53/0. 32Al 
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S3/Q.i2A  — 

hum  1L16J  YOU  FLLL  ABUUT  (L17j;  (L16J 

lOU  LlKt  It  VtBt  MUCH*  LIKE.  IT  SOhkwHAt*  DlSLlKb  IT 

SCMiffHAt,  UR  UlSLlKfe.  IT  VCHk  MUCH? 


(  t  }  LIKL  IT  Ve.Rk  MUCH 

(3)  LiKt  IT  SUMLhHAT 
(i)  DISLIKE  IT  SOMEnHAI 

(4)  DISLIKE  XI  tfifiX  MUCH 

FELL  A80U1:  V196 


fCV  0  IF  V194S1  THEN  Llb=*DU*  ELSl  LIEs*U1D”J 
iCV  0  Ir  Vl94sl  THEN  L17s«rHL  JUb  XOb  HAVE  NUN*  ELSE  L17  =  *]tOUN  LAST  JUb*J 
(SK  0  Ik  V1K101  AND  VlSbOl  AND  Vt94<>X  AND  VlNSOl  THEN  GO  1u  Si/U.34  J 


•— >  $3/U.i3  — 

nHEN  did  KliU  #2  STAR!  9  MURKXNC  At  VUUH  (L1?J  JOB? 


CENTER  MONTH  AND  YEAKj 

MONTH  t  n9? 

XEAN  i  V198 

ICV  0  IF  V194si  THEN  LI?»*tURRtNT*  ELSE  lJ7r*LAST*J 


— •  83/Q«i4  ••• 


NHEN  DID  ruUH  LAST  JOB  p2  END?  9 


(ENTER  MONIH  AND  YEAR) 

MONTH  :  V199 

XEAR  :  ViOO 

(SK  0  IF  V194S1  OR  (VtVkOl  AND  VlBbOl  AND  V19S017  THkN  GO  TO  S3/Q.33J 

—  S3/U.3S  — 

HUN  man!  hours  93  HER  HCEK  4  (LUX  YOU  93  USUALLY  * 
nOKK  at  tour  (L17X  JOBS 

HOURS  :  V301 


tSK  0  IF  VlSlOl  AND  V19601  ANU  V19401  AND  V19S01  THEN  CO  TO  S3/0.37'J 
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•—  S3/0.36  — 

Aaout  hOM  much  tL16i  xOU  LA8N  tkH  HOUH  »  AT  VUUk 
ILII}  OObt 

(cet  b£Sl  UULbS  if  NLCk.i>&AK|[  ) 

If  CAM*!  LaTlMArt*  Gbl  (  Pfe-h  ni>NTh  "2  ANO  COOt  S  Ftk  huUH  Ab  "Bb**  k 


ai  If  f<fe.bPONDk.NT  SA^b  MINIMUM  NAGb  CUDb  $  PtH  hUUH  AS  "l"  M 
PAR  HUUH  :  V203 

PER  MUNTh  :  V20A 


eSK  1  if  «i03£l  UH  AnU  V2UJ099)  itibN  Gb  lb  ii/b.J?) 


IN  |9e^,  »HAT  «AS  yOUH  92  TOTAL  9  InCOtit  UbfORb  lAAb&f 
OID  kOU  HAVE  NU  IRCUMb#  SUML  InCUMb  ou 1  Lb&5  THAN  S/.OUU, 

US  HAS  IT  AT, 000  UH  MURe.r 

INCLUUb  fJ  all  0  iVUH  UhN  &ALARlt5*  MAGbS*  FlPS,  CuMMl^bJUNa, 
AMD  iNlESbbr.  UU  92  hOl  9  iNCLUDK  MOnEi  bAKNLU  8k  Ol'Hbh 
PbSSOKb,  SUCH  AS  TOUR  PAREMS,  Mlfb*  UH  OJHbH  RLiAllVtd. 

iPHObt:  PLtASt  GlVf  Mb  lUUX  Db6i  Glb66} 

il)  NO  INCOME  IN  19b2 

(2)  LESS  than  $7,0ou 

(3)  0,000  UH  HURb 


IHCUMt 


V30S 


ISK  I  If  V20SST  THtN  GO  10  SJ/u^J/bI 
(5K  ]  If  V20bsl  OM  ViUBsbb  OH  V20bs99  IhbN  GO  iO  S3/u.  38  I 

IGU  Tu  SJ/U. 38  i 


---  — - 

NHICH  UF  Th£S£  CAItGOFlES  BkSr  Ut&CHl0t.b  XOUH  IhCUHL  IN 
iSBi—wAS  IT  (Read  cAiLCUKits)? 

(1)  UNOER  S1«B40 

12J  AT  LEAST  61«SOO  8U1  LESS  TnAN  $i,000 

13)  AT  LEAST  Si.OOU  bUl  LESS  THAN  (b.OOO,  Uh 

(4)  AT  LEAbT  &5«000  bUT  LESS  THAN  $7,00U 

Income  :  V20t 

---  S3/0.i7B  ••• 

WHICH  UF  these  CAtbGONlES  BEST  OEi»Cf<lHES  lUUR  INCOME  IN 

i9ai*«wAs  IT  (Read  categories)? 

U)  at  least  S7«UUU  bUl  LESS  THAN  S9.000 

(2)  AT  least  S9«00(j  bU)  LESS  THAN  611.000 

(3)  A1  LEAST  811*000  BUT  LESS  IriAN  $13.00U 

(4)  Al-  LEAST  $13,000  HUT  LESS  THAN  8T5.000.  <Jft 
(Si  615.000  UR  MORE 

INCOME  i  V2U7 

S3/G.38 

00  YOU  HAVE  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  Oh  MAVt  YOU  EVER  PASSED 
A  HliiH  SCHOOL  EOUJ  VALENCY  UR  LED  TEST?  JF  YES.  PROBE: 
NHlCh  DO  YOU  have.  A  nlGh  SCHOOL  UlPLOMA  OH  GED7 

(li  I  have  a  ged  certificate, 

(2)  I  HAVE  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  PlPLOMA, 

(3)  I  DO  not  have  a  ged  CERTIFICATE  UH  HIGH 
SCHOOL  DIPLOMA, 


SCHOOLING  :  V20a 
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---  S3/ti.i9  — - 

AS  Ui  1U0AY,  tttikX  IS  THE  HIGHEST  GPAUE  OH  ithk  0^  KeGULAH  SCHuUL 
OR  COLLtGL  THAT  KOU  HAVE  COMRLEibDt  It  XUU  HAVE  A  GEO.  FLLASh 
TELL  HE  IHE  92  LAST  GRAOE  »  lOO  COMPLETED  IN  HEGULAh  SCHOOL. 


(  u 

isr  GRADE 

(li) 

ISl  ILAH  Of  COLLfGe. 

(  2) 

2N0  GRADE 

(14) 

2ND  XEAH  Of  COLLEGE 

(  3) 

iKO  GRADE 

(ASSOCIATE'S  DEGHEE) 

(  4) 

4TH  GRADE 

(IS) 

3HD  IEAR  Of  COLLEGE 

(  S) 

SlH  GRADE 

(16) 

ATH  IbAR  Of  COLLEGE 

(  6) 

eth  grade 

(BACHELOR'S  degree) 

(  1) 

)tH  GRADE 

(17) 

dTH  year  Of  College 

(  S) 

blH  GRADE 

(MASTEh'S  DEGREE) 

(  9) 

9TH  GRADE 

(IB) 

MORE  THAN  s  XEAHS  Of  COLLEGE 

(10) 

lUfh  GRADE 

(LAW  uEGKEE*  FH.O.,  M.U., 

(in 

iiiH  grade 

LL.D.*  O.O.S.*  J.U.) 

(U) 

12Tri  grade 

SCHUULlNO 

:  V209 

•••  S3/U.40 

ARE  XUU  CURRENILI  IN  SCHOOL.  OK  WHEN  UlU  lOU  LASl  AnSNO 
REGULAR  SCHOOLt 

(1)  tES  •  CURREmTLY  Ifi  SCHOOL 
K2)  no  •  NOl  CUKKtNTLi  IN  SCHOOL 


(iF  NOT  CIjRRENfLl  IN  SCHOOL*  RECORD  HONIH  AND  IEAH  LAsi 
attended  SCHOOL) 

CURRENTLI  :  V210  IEAR  t  V212 

MONTH  I  V211 


ISN  1  it  ^?lUsl  IhtN  00  to  Si/0. All 


S3/Q.4)  -  — 

DIO  TOO  EVER  ATIENU  A  COLLEOt  OR  UniVERSHX? 


(1) 

Its 

(2) 

NO 

ATTEND  :  V3U 


(SK  0  If  V209OU  UR  vlBAsl  OH  V}B9sl  TnEN  Go  To  S3/0.421 
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—  83/0.42  — - 


MHAT 

IS  THE  HIGHEST 

GKAOE  OR 

TEAR  OF  #2  KEGULAR  B 

SCHOOL. 

THAT 

is«  high  school 

COLLEGE 

,  UR  graduate  school. 

That  TUI 

MOULD 

S2  LIKE  •  TU 

CONPLCTET 

(  IJ 

1ST  GRADE 

(13) 

ISl  TEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

(  2J 

2ND  GKAOE 

(14) 

2ND  teak  UI  COLLEGE 

(  3) 

iRO  GRADE 

(ASSOCIATE* S  DEGREE) 

(  4) 

4JH  GRADE 

(IS) 

3K0  team  01  COLLEGE 

(  S) 

blH  grade 

(16) 

4TH  TEAR  UI  COLLEGE 

(  6) 

6TH  GRADE 

( BACHELOR *S  DECREE) 

C  7) 

7TH  GRADE 

117) 

SIH  TEAK  01  COLLEGE 

(  B) 

BIH  GRADE 

(MASTEH*S  DEGREE) 

(  ») 

4IH  GRADE 

U6) 

MORE  THAN  b  TEARS  OF  COLLEGE 

(lOJ 

lOTH  GRADE 

(LAm  degree.  Ph.D.« 

M.D.. 

(lU 

lUH  GRADE 

LL.D..  D.D.S..  J.Da) 

(12) 

121H  GRADE 

SCHOOLING 

2  Vil4 

•  ••  S3/Q.43A  -  — 

NUT  CCJUNflNG  RKGULAH  8CH0UL  Lll^t  HIGH  &CHC)Ut  Oh 
COLLfcGt,  mould  YUU  LlKb  TO  Gkt  ANk  UXHfch 
OCCUPATIONAL  OH  JOB  IKAIMlftOt 
CINCLUDING  military  THAXNiNG) 


(1) 

TES 

(2) 

NO 

IRAINING  :  V31S 


DO  tUU  PLAN  TO  GO  TO  ANT  (L22j 
VOCATIONAL  SCHUUL,  BUSINESS  UR  TRAUe 
oCHOOL,  OR  JUB  APPRtNTiCfcSHlP  PHUGHAM 
IN  iHb  FUTUREt 


(1) 

TES 

12) 

NO 

FuruRET  :  van 


(CV  0  II  VbOsi  OR  Vb0«2  THEN  L22s*NUNMiLiTARn  ELSE  L22«"”J 
CSR  1  IF  V184el  OR  VlBSsl  THEN  GO  TU  Si/U.'bABJ 
(SR  I  IF  V183<>t  AND  V1N4<>I  AND  VlBbOl  THEN  GO  TO  Si/U.44Cj 
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—  S3/0.44A 

SUPPUSL  XOU  NANr  to  GO  tO  COLLtGk.  Ok  VOCATIONAL  SCnuUL  AtItR 
HIGH  school.  APPROAlMATkLir  HOh  MUCH,  C0N5iU£.KlN(,  ALL  SCHOOL 
§2  AHO  living  EXPtNSeS,  p  DO  XOU  IHJNR  IT  HILL  COS1  fOk  OHt 
XLAR  Of  COLLEGE  OR  VUCAtiUNAL  TkAlNlNOT  (.READ  LIST,  kCkLAl 
CATEGORIES,  RRO0E  •  ROM  HAST  GUESSi 


( 1) 
(3) 

UNDER  $1# 
AT  least 

000 

S1,U00 

BUT 

LESS 

THAN 

$2,000 

(3) 

AT  least 

$2#000 

BUI 

LESS 

THAN 

Si.OUU 

(4) 

AT  Least 

A3#UOO 

BUT 

LESS 

THAN 

$4.0o0 

(5) 

AT  LEAST 

S4#UU0 

BUT 

LESS 

Than 

$S.U00 

(6) 

$S«000  Ok 

:  MOREA 

COST  :  V21k 


S3/0.44B  ••• 


SUPPOSE  XOU  nANT  to  continue  in  college  ok  VUCAUUNAL 
SCHOOL  IN  THE  FUTURE.  APPROXlMATELl  HOo  HuCh,  CONSiO* 
EMING  all  school  and  living  EAPENSbS,  N  DO  XOU 
THINK  IT  HILL  COST  kUH  ONE  XEAk  Or  COLLEGE  Ok  VOCAnUNAL 


TRAlNlNGX 

(REAO  L1ST»  REPEAT 

CATEGORIES) • 

(PROBE  • 

FOR 

BEST  GUESS) 

(1) 

under  si#ouo 

(2) 

AT 

least  $1^000 

but 

LESS 

THAN 

S2.UU0 

(i) 

AT 

least  $2*UV0 

BUT 

LESS 

THAN 

$3#000 

(4i 

Af 

least  S3#00U 

BUI 

LESS 

iHAiV 

$4.0OU 

(b) 

At 

least  94#u00 

Bul 

LESS 

Than 

SS.OOO 

16) 

9S, 

,000  Uk  MORE? 

COST  t  vaiv 


— -  S3/G.44C  — 


SUPPOSE  XOU  kANT  ru  GO  To  CULLEGE  OH  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  U 
FUTURE.  APPROAiNATELt  HOh  MUCH,  CONSIOEHJNG  AlL  SCHOOL 
$2  AND  LIVING  EXPENSES#  N  UU  XOU  IHINA  11  wlLL  CU&i  FOk 
ONE  TEAR  OF  COLLEGE  Ok  VOCATIONAL  IHAlNING?  (HEAD  LIST# 
REPEA1  CATEGORIES#  PRObE  •  rOR  BEST  oUESSI 
iij  Under  tirOov 

id)  AT  least  $i»uoo  but  less  than  »2#000 

13)  AT  least  $2»U00  BUT  LESS  THAN  »3#U00 

(4)  AT  LEAST  »3»UOO  BUT  LESS  THAN  S«#Q00 

(Si  AT  least  •4#0UU  BUI  LESS  THAN  XE,UOO#  OH 

(6J  «S,000  OR  MORE? 


COST 
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—  S3/0«4B  -  — 

SUPFO&fc  tUU  HAD  CMOUtiN  MUMEV  UK  COUl/0  C£l  ANOUbH  HONE. I  TU  ¥k\ 

FOP  CULLEOfe  OR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  tL17J,  nOULu  lOU 
SAX.  •  .(READ  CAIEGURlbSJt 

(IJ  YOU  UCFINITLLX  NOULO  AtTbNO  COLLLGL  OK  VUCATlUNAL 

training. 

(2)  YOU  RKUNABLY  MOULD  ATTEND. 

(3)  YOU  PROBABLY  mOULD  $2  NOT  #  ATTEND  COlLauE  UR 

vocational  training*  oh 

14)  YOU  OEFiNlTELY  MOULD  $2  NOT  ft  ATUND. 

ATTEND  s  V22l 

(CV  0  IF  VlBisl  THEN  Lt7s*AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL*  ELSE  L17s*Tn  ThE  FuTMHE*) 
S3/g.4b 

IE  YOU  Unj  «  MHA(  nINU 

OF  SCnUOL  mill  YOU  ATTEND  A  2«YEAH  UK  JUNIOR  COLLEGE*  UK 
A  4-ieAR  COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERStTYT 

(1)  2-YEAH  CULLbLE  UR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

(2)  4-YEAR  college  Ur  UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE  }  V222 


iCv  U  Lt7c*Gu  TO  COLLEGE  IN  THe  FUTUHE*j 
ICV  0  IF  V1b3sI  Then  L17s*00  to  college  AFTER  HIGH  SChOuL*) 
(CV  0  IF  Vl94sl  THEN  LI 7s*CONtl NUt  JN  COLLEGE  IN  InE  FUiUHE*j 
(6N  U  IF  V214<«12  ANU  V2)7s2  AND  V221S4  IHEN  GO  TO  di/U.SU 
C6K  0  IF  VillsJ  OR  V22|a4  OR  v2l4<s|2  THEN  GO  TO  SJ/U.48J 
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—  S3/0.47  — - 


liibii  YOU  GO  TO  A  PRlYATk.  CUtLAGfc* 
RUttLlC  COLLEOk? 


Uh  A  STA1E  OH 


(1)  private  COliLt.GE 

t2>  &TAlt  UR  PUBLIC  COLLEGE 

COLLEGE  i  V323 


•••  S3/Q«4B  — 

(Ll9i 

IL20J  •  .  • 

MHICH  CLili  KAXB  UP  GETTiAG  HUNEY  TU  PAk  f OH  lOUH  EDUCATION  *lLL  Be. 

AVAILABLE  TO  42  lOU  B  II  tUU  CO  TO  COLLEGE  OH  VUCAIIOHAL  LCnouL 
(L17J7  «BAr  ABOUT  «  •  •  IReAU  LI61  ANo  rtARK  XES  OH  HU  loH  tACH  llEH) 

(Ai  A  SCHULAkSHIR 

(B)  GUvEHftMbkl  GRAkTS  YOU  UON*i  HAVE  10  hAX  BACH,  EuCti  a:> 

BASIC  OPPONrUBJTY  gRAnJS« 

(C)  GOVERNaeNI  SPONauREO  OR  aUBSlUlLEO  LOANS»  SUCH  AS 

guahantged  btudebt  loams 

(0)  LOANS  nut  SP(jNgUREU  bl  Tnk  GOVEH.iHENtf  bUCH  AS  bAhK  uh 

school  loans, 

(E)  YOUR  UNN  SAVINGS  UR  EARNXNGS, 

(F)  money  oh  loans  IRUR  YOUR  FAIIiLl,  SUCh  Aa  lUUH  PAHbMa, 

HiiE,  UH  OTHER  Relatives, 

U)  YES  14)  HO 

scholar,  t  v224  GOV,  LOANS:  V22s  SAVINGS  :  V229 

GRANTS  :  V22S  BANK  LOANS:  V227  I'HNlLl  : 

lev  0  II  VSOsi  UR  VS0«2  inEN  Ll9s*IN  ApDlkkON  TO  ANY  nunEl  YOU  HAY  EAhn  i  r'  ikt 

MILITARY") 

lev  0  IF  VSO-l  OR  V60-2  THEN  L20*"IF  YOU  ENLIST/'  ELSE  L20-""l 
(CV  0  IF  V60-1  OR  V60«2  THEN  L21«"OTHER"  ELSE  L21»""j 
[CV  0  IF  Vl8i-1  THEN  L17-‘’AFTER  HldH  SCHOOL”  ELSE  L17-"IN  THE  FUTURE") 
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— -  63/Q.49  — - 

COMttlNXMti  all  THLSe.  CL223  SOUKCtb  TOG^THtt<»  hu«  MUCH 

XUUR  XLARLX  SCHOOL  AND  LIVING  tlV'fe.NSLS  CAN  lOU  CUVCN  IF 
XUU  GO  TO  SCHOOL?  MOULD  YOU  SAY  (MLAD  CaILGUKILS,  RfcPbAl 
LIST,  PROBb  -  FOR  BbSl  GUESS  IV  NECESSARY) 

(IJ  ALL  ur  XUUK  EXPENSES 
(k)  MORE  IHAN  3/4 
(3J  About  3/4 
14 J  ABUUt  HALF 
(SJ  ABOUT  1/4 

(6)  LESS  THAN  l/4«  OR 

(7)  none  ov  your  expenses 

EXPENSES  1  V230 


CCV  0  IF  VSOsl  OH  V6US2  THEN  L22s”NUNHiLX TAkY ■  ELSE  L22=**J 


•—  S3/0,51  — • 

YOU  TULO  ME  EARLIER  iHAt  AS  tHlNGS  SIaNU  NUm.  YOU 
(LSJ  • 

NON,  1  NANI  TO  ASK  You  A  »En  UUESTiUNS  AhOUT  ILkl)  InlNGS  YOU 
MIGHI  (L22J  BE  DOING  IN  THE  NEAl  R2  TmELvE  MONTHS.  *  HUn  LUtLl 
IS  ir  THAT  YOU  mill  BE  (HEAD  ITEM)  IN  IHE  NbXI  1/  MONTHS  •• 
mould  you  say  definitely*  PRObAbLY,  PRUoAbLY  »2  NO),  »  uK 
OEMNlltLY  NUT?  (HEAD  LIST) 

(A)  mOHKING  at  a  fULL*TlME  iLSJ  Job. 

(tfj  MORKING  at  a  PART«TIME  (LS)  Job. 

(CJ  LOOKING  FOR  A  (Lbi  JOB. 

(0)  GOING  TO  COLLEGE  OR  VOCATIONAL  sChOOL(L7J. 


(1) 

DEf InITELV 

(2) 

PRObAbLY 

(3) 

PRUBAbLY  f2  NUT  6 

(4) 

OEFINITELI  62  NOT  B 

FULL*TIME  Y  V2J2 

LOOKING  : 

V234 

PART«TIML  S  V233 

SCHOOL 

t 

V23S 

CCV  0  LS**DbFINirELY 

MILL 

BE  SERVING 

IN 

THE 

MILITARY" 

fCV  0  If 

V60*2  then  LS«*PROBAbLI 

MILL 

bt  SERVING 

IN 

THE 

MILITAHY* 

(CV  0  1(  ¥60*3  THEN  LSs''NILL  PMUBAbLI  NOT  bE  SERVING  IN  THE  MILITARY") 
CCV  U  IF  ¥60*4  then  LSs*n1LL  ObVINlTELY  NOT  BE  SERVING  IN  THE  MILITARY") 
CCV  0  IF  VbO«l  OR  V60*2  THEN  L6s*CIVILIAN"  ELSE  LS»**J 
CCV  0  If  ¥60*1  OH  V60*2  THEN  L7**A6  A  CIVILIAN”  ELSE  L7***) 
CCV  0  IF  VbOsl  UR  V60s2  THEN  L32«”ALSU”  ELSE  L22s"*j 
(CV  0  IF  V60«86  OR  ¥60*99  THEN  L»**DUN*T  KNQ«  if  YOU  KILL  BE  SERVING  IN  CHE 

MILITARY"! 
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— -  S3/O.S2 

lOU  SAID  XOU  WILL  lit  toUHBlNC  IN  Tnt  NLaT  1<  MUNtHb.  DU 
XUU  HAVb  A  SI>bClFlC  tLbl  JOB  ALf^lAUt  LINED  UFt 


Cl)  HAVE  A  JUB  LINED  UF 

12)  bill  have;  to  LOOK  lUR  A  JUb 

NURKING  :  V236 


ICV  0  if  VbOsl  OK  VbUB3  fHLN  LbB*Ci ViLi AN”  ELbt  LAs”*) 
ISA  0  If  i^232<>1  and  )i23<<>2  AND  V23i<>l  AND  V2ii<>2  iHLri  OU  To  Si/o.bi) 


—  fi)/U.S3  •— 

HUN  tASi  Of)  difficult  do  IOU  think  if  IS  fUK  SUHEONt  LIKE 
YOU  to  GLt  A  FULL«Till£  JOB  IN  IHt  AKtA  nHtKE  YOU  NUN  Ll«k** 
NOUtO  YOU  BAY  It  is  (RfeAD  CATFCORiES)/ 

(1)  ALHOSt  iMFOSSiBLL, 

(3)  VtBl  DlfflCULT, 

(3)  SONENhAt  DIFFICULI. 

(43  HOf  too  DiFfiCDir,  OK 
(S)  NUt  DllflCULT  At  ALL? 

CE1/JOB  t  V337 


•  —  $3/0. b4A  — 

YOU  SAiU  lUU  THINK  YOU  KILL  NUKK  At  A  f ULL  IlMt  (LB) 

JUB  IN  INE  NEAT  TWELVE  NONThS,  hUN  HUCh  OU  YOU  tHlNA 
lOU  HILL  EARN  92  PEH  HOUR?  H 

(GET  best  GUEbS  if  NbCbbSARI) 

IF  CAN')  EStiNATE,  GET  «  PER  MUNTN  AND  CODE  <  PEN  HUUH  AS  "HE”  N 


92  IF  HESPUNOENT  SAYS  MlNiNUH  nAGL  CODE  $  fth  bUUK  AS  *1*  N 

PER  HOUR  I  V3313 
PER  MTH.  t  V240 


lev  0  If  VtO*l  OK  Vnv>2  Then  Lba”ClViLiAN*  ELSE  Lbs"«j 
tSK  0  if  V23301  AND  V23j<>2  IhEK  GO  tO  53/0. SAs) 
tSK  1  IF  V239«l  UR  (V33y<>9B  AND  Y239O90I  IhEN  GO  10  Sl/U.S/J 
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53/0. 54B  — 

IF  XUU  roUK  A  FULL«Tlf4fe;  |L6]  JOB  IB  fHE;  BfcXT  l»fcLVE 
NUNtHSi  HUM  MUCH  00  tOU  THINA  YUU  MUULO  £AHM  t>EH  HOUR?  5 

(GAT  BEST  GUESS  It  NECESSARY) 

IF  CAN'T  estimate.  GET  n  PER  MONTH  R2  AHU  CUBE  A  PEH  HUUH  AS  *BS*  • 


52  IF  Respondent  says  minimum  »age  Cude  a  per  hour  as  *)*  5 

PER  hour  t  V242 
PER  MTH.  :  tf24i 


(SK  1  IF  V24281  uH  (V^4/<>B5  AND  V242<>9^)  IHtN  GU  IL)  S4/U.Sn 


S4/0.57  -  — 

SECTlUN  4:  military  JOBS  AMU  BENEFITS 
NON  1  have  some  further  UUESllUNS  ABOUT  MILITARY  BENEFITS. 


YOU  SATO  EARLIER  THAI  YUU  THINA  THERE  IS  A  PROGRAM  ThaT  PAYS 
A  CASH  BONUS  FOR  ENLISTING*  WHICH  SERVICE  OR  SERVICES  PAY 
A  CASH  BONUS  FOR  ENLlSTlNGf 

(RtAO  EACH  SERVICE  ARQ  MARE  YES  OB  MO  fOR  EACH) 


(A)  ARMY 

(B)  NAVY 

(C)  AIR  FORCE 

(oj  marine  corps 

(U  YES 
(2)  NO 


ARMY  \  V244 

NAVY  X  V24b 


AIR  FORCE  I  V24S 
MARINES  I  V247 


(5A  0  IF  V7101  THEN  GO  TO  54/0. S3A) 
(SR  4  IF  Vi444V2«SFV24b4V247>b  THEN  Go  lu  S4/U.bUJ 
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—  •  84/Q.BI  •— 

tohlCn  Sfe^RiflCt:  FAX6  TNL  B1G&L51  CASH  bNLl&lHtMl  bONUb, 
UR  DU  IHk.1  ALL  PAX  THk  SAMt  BOhUa? 


(1)  ARHl 
12)  MAVX 
(i)  AlH  FUkCL 

(4)  HAKlNb  CURPS 

(5)  ALL  PAX  THfc  SAML  bONUS. 


BlGCesr  I  Vi4B 


S4/0.59  — 


HUH  HUCH  IS  THk.  BlLCtST  CASH  BO»iUb  A  PbRSUN  CAN  Ltl 
FuR  CRLISTlNGT 


(X»  NlCASSARX*  AbK:  PL£ASt  LIVE,  ht  lUUR  btST  CUtSS.) 
BlCCiiST  $  V249 


HHbR  UubS  A  PfeRSuN  RfcClEVi  Iht  BUHUS? 

(RtAD  CATbLUKIbbJ 

(t)  NHiN  Ht  SIGNS  AN  LmLIsTMLNI  CUNTHACT, 

U)  MhCN  HE  CURPLbItS  BASIC  INAlNlNGr 

(JJ  NHCN  HE  CUNPLETLS  IRAXNING  k UH  A  bPbCiFiC 
JOB  OR 

(4)  HHfN  HE  CUNPLETES  HiS  ElH»r  IbRR. 


RECEIVE 


i  V2Si 
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•  S4/(*,60  — - 

IS  A  CASH  tHLlSTKbHl  BUHUS  AVAiLAbLS  f-UW  ALL  JOBS  uH  DU 
ONLX  SUMA  JObS  OUALlfX  FOH  A  bUAUSt 


(1)  ALL  JO0S 

i2i  ONLY  SONS  JUbS 

bONUS  1  V2Si 

(C«  1  it  ViS232  THLN  L17b*ALL  aObS  InAT  Ut  t  th  A  bUhUS*  bLSt  Li7=''ALL  JUbS”  1 


IS  THe.  SAAL  bNLlSTMfcNr  bUNUS  FHUGHAM  AVAILABLL  tOH 
(L17i  .  UH  LU  SOMb  JUbS  aUALlt X 
FOH  A2  LAKCtF  BONUSbS  •  T 


( 1 )  SAM£  FUH  ALL  JObS 

(2)  LAHLbH  FON  SUAb  JOBS 

ALL  JOBS  :  V2ft4 


ISA  1  if  VI901  IhbN  LU  lU  S4/U»blA] 


— •  S4/0,60C  — • 

CAM  A  HtHSUN  GbT  A  CASH  tNLlSrHbHf  BUNUS  It  Hi  ENLlSib  FUH 
iHHbb  (CAHS  IN  iHb  AHMX  UN  MUST  Ht  bNLlST  FOR  tuUR  XiARS? 


(U  CAN  GLT  BONUS  tUH  3  IbANS 
(21  MUST  iNLlSr  FUR  4  XiARS 


bNLlST  :  »2Sb 


(SA  U  iF  VlVOl  THiN  Co  10  S4/U.S'  ] 
[SK  0  IF  Y24401  IHFN  LU  TU  S4/W.S1A] 
(SA  t  if  V2bS<>l  lbfe.h  GO  iU  SA/u.suj 


nHAT  is  thi  MAXIMUM  CASH  BUMUS  t*  UA  LNLlSTlNG  Mik 
THkLB  VfcARS  ift  THL  ARMl? 

MAXIMUM  t  V2SS 


— -  64/U.blA  — 


DID  YOU  GlT  INfOkMATlUH  ABUUT  IHL  Ll«blSjMk:kT  BUHuS  kKDoKAM 
FROM  (kkAu  iACH  SOURCt.  AND  MARK  "ILS**  AMD 


(A| 

AOVERIlSlNb 

ON 

THE  KADlU 

(B) 

ADifERIlSlHG 

uk 

TFLbvlSlUN 

(C) 

MAGAZlMkS 

(0) 

kCNSPAFER 

(1) 

YES 

(2) 

NO 

RAOlU  t  VkS/  MACAtlNFS  : 

1*  •¥«  :  V2SA  NtMSPAktH  $  V2bU 


—  S4/0,blfc 

UlU  YOU  G&r  IkrOKMAIlUk  ABOUT  fHk  bNLISlMtNl  BONUS  kkOUXAM 
^kOM  •  •  « 

(A)  MILIIARY  kkCkUlTtRS 
(F)  MlLltAHI  JOB  COUNStOUkS 
(C)  FARENrS,  RkUATlVkS,  Ok  FKitNOS 
IH)  MAIERlAbS  YOU  kkCbJVbU  IN  ihb  KAIL 
(IJ  SOME  UTHtk  SOUHCk 


(U 

YLS 

(2) 

NO 

kbCROlTEH  1 
COUkSEl/Ok  : 

V2ol 

V2B2 

PAMbHIS 

MAIL 

:  V2bi 
:  v264 

Ui'MtR 

:  V2bb 

(SK  b  IF  VB7^VBBtVbV<»V90>b  iH^n  GO  1u  S4/^Ut31 


I 
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DIO  lUU  tALK  to  HOf^E  THAN  ONE  SLAVJCt  SPEClFiCAEiii^ 
TU  »IND  OUf  XF  Thty  OFFERED  DIFFERENT  ENLXblMENT 
BONUSES? 


(1)  lES 
12)  NU 


TALK  TO  :  V^66 


—  •  S4/U.6J  — • 

HUN  iNFOHTANt  IS  THE  CASH  ENLlSTNENf  bUNUS  FHOGRAH  iN 
YOUR  rhXNKlNG  ABOUT  ENLISTMENT— IS  IHE  bUNUS  PRuGhAH 
extremely  important,  VEHX  important.  bOMENHAT  XMPURTANl. 
NOT  TOO  IMPORTANT,  Oh  NUT  IHPuRTANT  AT  ALL  IN  YOUR 
THINKING  AbuUT  hHETHER  1U  ENLlSTt 

(U  EXTREMELY  IMPUHTANT 
<2)  VERY  IMPORTANT 
(3J  SOMEnHAT  IMPORTANT 

(4)  NOT  TOU  IMPORTANT 

(5)  NOT  IMPORTANT  AT  ALL 

PROGRAM  i  V2b7 


S4/U,63A  ••• 

NO«,  I  have  SUME  FURTHER  QUESTIONS  AbUUl  MILITARY  bENbflTS. 

SUPPOSE  THE  MILITAkY  HAD  A  PROGRAM  XHAT  PAID  A  CASH 
BONUS  FOR  ENLISTING,  HOM  IMPUNTANT  «UULO  IHAT  bONUS  PRO* 
GRAM  BE  IN  YOUR  THINKING  ABOUT  ENLi S I MhNI ••MOULD 
THE  BONUS  program  BE  EXTREMELY  IMPURTANI,  VERY 
IMPORTANT,  SOMEWHAT  IMPORTANT,  NuT  TOO  IMPUHTAnI .  OH  NOT 
IMPORTANT  AT  ALL  IN  VUUR  THINKING  ABUUl  WhEYHER  1U 
CNLlSTf 


Cl)  EATRENELY  IMPURtANl 

(2)  VERY  IMPORTANT 

(3)  SOMEWHAT  IMPURTANf 

(4)  NUT  too  IMPORTANT 
())  NOT  important  at  ALL 


PROGRAM 


t  V2BB 
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IF  XUU  6Ei<6  eLlG16L£.  TO  KECLlVE  A  4S,00U  e.6LI5X»«t6T 
BONUS.  rtUULO  XOU  $2  NAIHLT  •  USt  iT  iO  PAX  FOfc 
SOf«tTHlNC  NON.  UP  TO  SAVE  IT  fOK  LAItKI 


(t)  TO  PAX  fOP  SOMblhXNO  nOn 
idi  TO  SAVt  11  FOH  LATEh 
USE  bonus  :  V/69 


I  icv  1  It  V2bys2  iHEh  LWs-^jAVfc"  ELSt  LJIs-UifJ 

1  —  S4/Q.64A  — 

1  BHAl  MOULD  XOU  62  NAINLJ  (•  tL17J  Xl  FUK? 

(PbAU  CATECOPiES  ANU  MAkb  UNb) 

(Ji  1U  BUT  SOMEIHIHL,  LIKE  A  SlEkbO.  OH  CAH 

(21  TO  PAT  FOH  HOUSiNU  OH  FOUU 

O)  TO  PAT  FOH  (OLiECE  OH  VOCAXluNAL  SCHOOL 

(4)  fO  PAX  FOB  SUHE  UTHEH  HEPSUNAL  OH  MHILX 

i  EAPENSE.  OH 

^  (51  tUH  SOHEThXNG  ELSE?  (SHlCJFiJ 

I  USE/SAVE  t  V270 

,  SPtClFX  I  V271 

I 

\  (Sh  ]  v27u</b  ihbH  Gu  10  E4/0.t5A] 


I 
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---  S4/a.l>3A 

NON,  Lt.T'3  tALK  AHUUI  HILITARI  tUUCATlUNAL  BLBEKllS. 

lUU  SAIO  EAULltP  THAI  «UU  THINK  THtfct  IS  A  (-NOGHAM  IHAI 
HtLHS  PAi  FUR  COLLEGE  UK  VOCATIONAL  IKAINING  AETEH  YOU 
LEAVE  THt  NILIIABY.  "hlCH  SEHVlCE  OB  SERVICES  OEEEB  A 
PBOGRAH  IHAt  HELPS  PAT  EON  COLLEGE  OP  VOCATIONAL  TRAIN¬ 
ING  AETEH  »  tOU  LEAVE  THE  HILITAPTT  (READ  EACH 
SERVICE  AWD  NARK  “TES"  OR  "No".) 

(A1  ARHT 
In)  NAVt 
(C)  AIR  FORCE 
(Li  MARINE  CORPS 

(1)  >ES 

(2)  NO 

ARNI  :  V/72  AIR  EORCE  I  V27« 

NAVT  !  V27i  MARINES  :  VI/S 

ISK  0  IE  V7201  THEN  GO  TO  S«/G.7ol 


S4/U.66 

RHICH  SERVICE  OFFERS  THE  BIGGEST  AE TER-SERV ICE  EDUCATIONAL 
BENEEir,  OH  DO  THE!  ALL  OFFER  tHE  SAME  bENEElI? 

ID  army 

(2)  NAVY 
(j)  AIR  EORCE 

(4)  MARINE  CORPS 

(5)  ALL  OFFER  THE  SAME  BENEFIT 

biggest  :  V27S 


rSK  0  IF  V272»Vv73*V274eV27S>S  THEN  GO  TO  S4/a.6bAl 


no 


UClfcS  THL  CGVEANMfMT  dav  a/  i  « 

SlKVltfc  tUUCATlOD  PROCR**i*‘*‘n^"*^  "UNtlt  f  UR  iHfc  AUth- 
mt  I.O»tRRRt*i  CURTRlBuXt  IME  RtSI? 

(1)  GO.tRRRtRI  p»ts  iRf, 


PAKS 


I  VJ77 


—  S4/U.67  — . 


GMrfunjr"®'  -wEi::  uKj.r 


IS  iRfc  HAAIHUM 
S  fcDUCAlluR  Phu- 


(REST  iJUeSS  If  NlCtSSARJJ 
RAAiRUH  j  fJ7R 


lev  0  JV 


*••  S4/g,6;» 


m*  H7s. 

tsk  I  It  777707 


JRCUi/bJAU  AHAI  hf 
UR  Wi7»s»»  0«  ,7 


CUNfRlbUltS" 

7e«99  iMii.  Gu 


tLbt  Ll)s»”j 
JU  S4/uf,obAJ 


ERUISItt 


COBIRiBUfE  ru  Ctr  the  lV77l(J 
:  V279 


have  10 


■—  S4/vi.Eg4 - 


PBOGRAR  and  the  EOUCATlUNMr 
HE  CHOUSE  BEruEE-rr^E^jrj^  0^^; 


ENUJSTRENT  PORUs 
PRUCRUR,  OR  DUSl 


<U  CAN  SIGN  UP  EUR  bUlh 
fi)  HOST  CHUOSE 

programs  j  V2E0 


fSA  0  IE  v/loj  Qb  V7JO, 


i*HEN  G'U  To  S4/u,erB  i 


Ill 


&-54 


S4/Ci«to<s0 

18  I'Hfi.  bOUCAilUMAL  bLNb^lf  PAQGHAb  thAT  HtLPS  PAY  fuk 
C(JLLfe.Gt  OK  VOCAllONAti  TRAINING  Al-'|fc.H  lUU  LbAVE  IHt 
MlLllAKY  AvAlLAbLC.  r  UK  #2  ALL  N  JOBS*  OR  LO  f2  ONLY  i 
•2  80Nb  •  JQbS  UUALl^k  FUR  THE  PRUOkAN? 


(U  ALL  JOBS 

(2)  ONLY  bOHE  JOBS 

AVAiLAHLb  :  «2N1 


•  S4/Q«68U  •— 

IS  THt  SAMb  AflbR^SLRViCL  EDUCATIONAL  BtNbMl  PROGRAM 
AVAILABLE  hOR  CLl7i* 

QR  Ou  SOME  JOBS  UUALIPY  1-UK  N2  LARGER  LOUCATIUNkL  * 

42  BbNtVirSf  # 


Hi  SAME  POR  ALL  JOBS 


(2)  LARGER  FUR  LORE  JOBS 

beKEFir&  :  V204 


I  (CV  0  IF  V28U2  IriEN  Ll7s*ALL  JOBS  InAT  urFER  EUUCATIUNAL  bENbYllS”  ELbb  Ll7s 

'  "all  jobs"] 

'  S4/0,bBb  — 

I  CAN  PbRSOnS  «H0  ENLIST  iN  THE  ARM!  FUR  4?  LESS  IRAN  YUUR  f 

;  #2  YEARS  «  SIGN  UP  fW  THE  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFIT  PRUGRAH 

f  THAI  HELPS  PAY  FOR  CuLLEGE  OR  VuCATlUNAL  TRAINING  42  A|1ER  m 

'i  THEY  leave  IHE  NIlITaRXT 


tu 

YES 

(21 

NO 

(SR  0  IF  V1901 
(5K  0  IF  i/ldOl 
ISA  1  It  V2b4<>l 


then  go  TO  S4/W,68H1 
Then  gu  to  54/u.68h} 
THEN  GO  TO  S4/W.68H1 
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S4/0.68F - 

UNDEH  THE  EOUCATIQnAL  bbNEFll  t'HUGHAM*  tiHAI  IS  Thb  MAAIAUH 
AflOUHT  OF  MUNEl  SOMtuNE  CAN  GET  TOH  A  It2  Imu^IEAK  • 

enlisimeni  1*4  The  armt  ilitjt 

(BEST  GULSS  JF  NECtSSAkti 
MAXIMUM  :  ViUb 

ICV  0  V277si  Then  L17s»1mCI>Uu1NG  »Hai  he  CONlKlbUlES  hJHbbLr*'  LL&l- 

— -  S4/U.EdG  — 

nrlAT  IS  THE  MAXIMUM  AHOUNl  u>  MUNtI  Ht  CAN 
GEi  FOH  A  82  THHEE^tEAH  v  ENLISTMENT  iN  Irtt 
AHMI  FLl7jf 

(BEST  GUESS  IF  NtCESsAkll 
MAXIMUM  ;  V286 

S4/y,S8H  -- 

UiU  kou  iALF  TO  MOME  TtiAN  OmE  SEHVlCb  SHECUICALLV  TU  MNU  OUT 
IF  THEI  UFfEREO  UiFfbNENl  EOUCAliONAt  UkNEUTS  FOH  kJU  iu 
Oat  AkTEfi  LEAVING  THE  MJLITAHXT 

(W  IbS 
{4)  NO 

to  ttENEF,  i  iml 

ISA  0  ;r  IMEH  uo  ro  b<)/U.69] 


HOM  iHI'UftTANT  16  IHfi.  AFf EF^SKRVICI;  LDUCATION  PHUGHAM  IN 
fOUH  IHINAING  A60UT  ENLISTMENT— 16  THE  EDUCATION  PhUGHAM 
EXTKEHELX  IMPORTANT,  VERY  IMPORTANT,  SOmEnHAT  IMPORTANT, 
NUT  iUO  IMPURTANT,  OP  NOT  IMPORTANT  AT  ALL  IN  lOUh  THINK¬ 
ING  A60U1  MHeTHER  TO  ENLXSTf 

(1)  EXTREMELX  IMPURTANT 

(2)  VERY  IMPORTANT 

O)  SUMCNHAl  IMPORTANT 
(4)  NUT  TOO  IMPORTANT 
(6)  NUT  IMPORTANT  AT  ALL 

PROGRAM  s  V2e8 


•••  64/0,70  — • 

NON,  IjET'6  talk  A6QUT  MltHARY  EOUCATlUNAL  6ENEFITS, 


SUPPOSE  THE  MILITARY  RAO  A  PROGRAM  THAT  nOULD  HELP  PAl 
FOR  COLLEGE  OH  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AFTER  YoU  LEAVE  ThE 
SERVICE,  RON  IMPURTANT  NOULO  THAT  EUUCATTON  PROGRAM  BE 
IN  lUUR  THINKING  A8UUT  ENLISTMENT  ••  WUuLU  THE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  BE  EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT,  VERY  IMPORTANT,  SOME* 

NHAl  IMPORTANT,  NOT  TOO  IMPORTANT,  UR  NOT  IMPORTANT  AT  ALL 
IN  YOUR  THINKING  ABOUT  WHETHER  TO  ENLIST? 

(U  tXIREMELY  important 

(2)  VERY  IMPORTANT 

(3)  SOMCnHAT  IMPURTANT 

(4j  NUT  TOO  Import AN  I 

IS)  NOT  IMPURTANT  AT  ALL 


PROGRAM 


V2%9 
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—  S4/0.;iA  — 


.u  HIAD  YOU  *  LIST  Of  SPECIAL  StALUlS 
rst  SERVICES  KICST  OFfkR  TO  ENLISTEES  IN  thE  KEAN  lulUNE, 

LIKELY  ls*jT*THAf*^>Ou\lLL  r‘‘  STANU  NON,  HON 

active  out”  ‘SAKS  ov 


NOULD  you  SAV  you  .  .  .  <H,,D  LIST! 

tl)  OLIINITELY  nILL  serve 
13}  PRUSAHLY  HILL  SERVE 
<1)  PROBABLY  HILL  NOT  SERVE,  oR 
HI  uevinitely  nill  Hot  serve? 

POUR  IRS  s  ,a90 


r%“R^“SSR*«^Sro^icn5^"5u??''“® 

{So*':*'  pt^uR  ye*rsy 


(1) 

(21 

o; 

(4; 


OfcFlNUKLl  hiLL  &t.HVb, 
*iLL  SbHVt, 

FROiJABlY  »HaL  huf  bbHvbp 
DCf  111  17^1^ ]l  WILL  hOl  &LHVb 


UR 


S»000 


s  v^91 
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64/Q.73B1  — - 

NUii«  &UPi*OSt  INSTtAO  iHht  YOU  CAN  (.tl  A  CA&H  BONUS  UK 
SS,U00  TO  iNLiSl  fOh  KQUN  iMkS  UK  ACIlVfc  DUTY.  YUU 
MILL  NLCtiVi  THE  BONUS  AfTEB  COMkLtllNG  JOB  TRAINING. 
HUM  LIALLK  IB  IT  THAT  YOU  alLL  £.NL16T  Kuk  ^OUH  XLAkST 
MOULD  lOU  SAX  XUU  ... 

(li  UtKiNlTELl  mill  SLkYL> 

(2)  PkOBABLl  mill  SbkVL. 

(31  PkOBABLl  «1LL  NOT  SkkVb*  Oh 
(4)  UbFlNlTCLV  MILL  NOT  StRV£. 

ssuoo  t  vivi 


—  S4/U.7K  -  — 

SUPPUSb  ihb  BONUS  IS  Ai*000  PuR  KOUk  ItAhS  Oh  ACTlVt  UUtl. 
HOa  LlNLLl  IS  IT  THAT  YOU  MILL  LhLISI  »uh  FUUk  YLAPST 
MOULD  lOU  SAY  YOU  •  .. 

(1)  OEflNlTELl  MILL  SbkVt. 

U)  PROBABLY  MILL  SkkVb* 

Ki)  probably  nLL  not  SEkVfc»  Ok 
(4)  DLfiNlTiLl  MILL  NOl  StHVb. 

41000  t  V292 


ISA  U  a  V2V1S}  IrtLN  OO  10  S4/Ci.7ibi 


•••  S4/0.73CI  ••• 

bUPPUBt  THb  BONUS  lb  40,000  fOk  FOUR  YbAhS  OF  ACTIVE 
hum  LiAbLY  IS  IT  THAT  YOU  MiLl  ENLIST  FUH  FUUk  (bARS? 
MOULD  YOU  SAY  YOU  •  •• 

(1)  DEFINITELY  MILL  SEkVb, 

(2)  PROBABLY  MILL  SiMVt, 

(3)  PROBABLY  MLL  NOT  SbkVb,  OH 

(4)  DEFINITELY  MILL  NOT  SbkVE. 

IBOOO  I  Vi9i 


tSK  0  IF  V391S1  THEN  GO  10  64/0. 73H] 
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—  -  S4/0.7JD  -  — 

SUFPObfc  THE  Bonus  IS  SIS. 000  FOB  FOUR  ItARS  0^  ACflVL  i>Ul  I . 
HOM  LiKLLy  IS  IT  IHAT  VUU  ttiUL  EnLiSf  t>UF  fOUH  XLAKS? 

roulu  xou  sax  XOU  •  •  • 

(ij  oeriNiTfeLy  rill  stftvt. 

(3J  PROBABLX  BILL  St-RVL. 

(JJ  PPOBAbLY  mill  rut  SAHvE*  OR 
(4)  OtflNlTfcLr  RlLt  NUT  SbRVt. 

•ISOOO  X  ViOi 


(SA  0  u  V793S1  JritN  1u  \4/U.7iti 


•—  S4/Q.7JUi  — 

SUPPUSI  Tnt  BONUS  JS  $1S*000  fOR  ruUR  XtARS  Ot  ACllVt  i>UU« 
HU«  tlKbUX  IS  11  THAI  XOU  RlLt  tNtlSI  AOR  FOUR  IbAHd? 

RUULO  XUU  SAX  XOU  «  .  • 

(1)  OiMNiTLX>X  rILU  SERVi* 

(2)  PROhAbUX  NiA.L  SbRVt, 

iij  PROBABLX  rILL  not  SLRVb»  uR 
(4)  OCAlNIlbLX  RlLl  NOI  SfcRvh. 

41)000  S  V39i 


ISA  0  IF  infcN  OU  fij  s4/0,7JH  j 


—  S4/y.73L  ••• 

NOr,  suppose  INblbAD  iHAT  THE  SERVICE  RitL 
HELP  lOU  PAX  FOR  SCHUUt  #3  AFTER  R  lUU  UtAVE  THF 
RiLlXARX.  rHAT  if  XUU  CAN  GET  ii,UoO  FOR  COLLbCt  OR 
VUCAllUNAL  SCNOUU  IF  XOU  ENtlST  FUR  rOUR  XFAFS  OF  ACllVL 
OUTX«  THE  BENEFIT  IS  PAID  RNEN  fUU  AT'itNU  SCHOOL  AfltH 
leaving  the  RlLiTARX.  UNDER  THIS  RRUuRAN,  HOr  LiAELX  iS  U 
THAI  XUU  NiLL  ENLIST  FOR  FOUR  lEARS? 

RUULD  iOU  SAX  rOO  •  ,  • 

(1)  OEFiNlTELX  NILE  SERVE, 

(2)  PROBABLX  NILE  SERVE, 

(3)  PROBABEX  rIEE  NOT  SERVE,  OR 

(4)  OEFlNltCEX  RIEE  NOT  SERVE. 


$•000  AFT. I  V294 
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•••  b4/U«7jfe.l  — 

6UI'»*06b  ThAT  THk:  StAVlCi  HILL  HELI*  tfOU  PaI  t'GP  l*CHUUL 
$J  Afl£h  •  IQU  LtAV£  THL  MiLltAlll.  tthAt  If  YOU  CAK 
Gil  IS«000  »OR  COLLLGL  Oh  VOCATIONAL  LCHUOL  If  XOU 
LMLISI  fOR  rOUR  iLAhS  Uf  ACtIVk.  ObtY.  Iht  xk.htkl1  lb 
PAlU  HHLH  YOU  AirCMU  SCHOOL  Aklkh  Lk-AvlhG  \Ht  hlLlTARl. 
UNOtR  inlS  PRUGKAH*  hum  LlAfeTLl  IS  li  THAI  YOU  nlLL 
tNLlbi  fOR  fOUR  IbARSf 
HUULU  fOU  SAY  YOU  «  «  • 


(1)  OfcflNXrtLY  MILL  SLmva* 

(3)  PROBAbLY  HILL  SkhVL, 

(i)  PROBAbLY  HILL  NUT  SthVt.*  UH 

(4)  UfcflHlfkLY  HILL  NOl  SkHVL. 

4BOOO  AM«2  Vi94 


•••  S4/U.7ir  ••• 


SUPPUSfe  THfc  biNiriT  FOR  COLLbCf.  Oh  VUCAflONAL  SCnUUL 
IS  AIS.UOO  AFILR  FOUR  IfeAhS  Of  ACllVt  U <1 1 • 

HUH  LlALLl  IS  IT  1HA1  YOU  NlLt  LhLlSf  fUh  fUbh  ItAnST 
hUULL  lUU  SAY  YOU  •  »  * 

(1)  UtflHITiLl  mill  bth\t* 

(3i  PRUBAbLY  HILL  SthV*.« 

(1}  PRUBABLY  HiLL  HOi  SiRVb,  OR 
(4)  UbFlHlTALl  hJLL  SfRVt. 

$1S«000  t  Y39S 


tSA  0  IF  V3V4S1  IhtH  UU  1u  S4/U.7iH4 

•  S4/U.  /  JY  1  — 

SUPPUSk  THE  BLNEFIT  lOR  COLLEGE  UR  VUCAriOHAL  SCHOOL 
IS  41$, 000  AFItR  FOUR  YbAhS  OF  ACliVk  Util, 

HUM  LlHbLY  IS  IT  YHAT  YOU  HILL  tHLlST  Fuh  FOUM  YLARsY 
HOULU  YOU  SAY  YOU  «  ,  • 

(I)  OtFlNlTbLY’  HILL  SbhVfc, 

U)  PROSAbLY  I  ILL  SbHVL. 

(3)  PROBABLY  HILL  NOT  SbRVbr  UR 
(4J  OeFlNITUl  HILL  Hul  SbRVt. 

SIS.QOU  :  V39b 


*•*  $4/UWiC 


igo  sjijt  rou  .  .  .  Hjuk 


PKObttLt  .ILL  ith.r  ' 

ptrihiitir  .jLL  Hui  st.vt. 


S</U.74<:i 

MUUtU  lOU  'fct  tUU  .  ,  ,  fc^tJST  fOh  tOuh  tikHb't 


“>1^  0  If  S4/L.7gH, 


%)},ooo  :  vi9^ 


(ii  ***■*'  !>tl.»t, 

f?!  rrj'*’*®*'*  "**'*'  btpvt, 

(il  f’f<bb<bL>  .ILL  Mlii  LLfVe..  uo 
c*f  UtfthlttLt  .ILL  .01  ithvt^ 


Ii.  O  If 

S4/Q.73H1 
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kuu  SAID  that  as  things  stand  ftU«  kOU  iDbi  fe.NLlSl  ^Uk  ^Ubk  XLAHS. 

SUPkuSS  you  CAN  CfcT  A  CASH  bONUS  Ut  $$,000  1>  you  LNDiST 

fUk  fOUk  ytAkS  oe  ACTlVfc  OU1X**SS*000  AMtk 

you  COMPLiTS  ki Uk  JOH  THAINInO  and  63.000  IN  INSlALLHbnTS 

DOPING  IHi  f«» LOSING  TSAk.  ONuLN  THIS  PkOGPAM.  HUW  LiAbLy 

IS  IT  THAT  'OU  NILS  bNLlSl  fOk  b'UUk  YtAkS? 

mould  you  SAX  you  •  .  • 

(M  ObFlNlTbLX  «1LL  SbkVb. 
r2)  PkObABLX  hill  SbkVb* 
i3J  PkUbAbLX  SILL  NOT  SbkVb.  Ok 
(4i  UtklHlIbLl  SILL  NOT  SbkVb. 

INSTALL.  t  V2N7 


ICV  U  LS  =  "Lbk  JNilbLX  mILA/") 
lev  0  Jk  iHbN  LS«*PkUbAbLX  I•1LL"J 

ICV  0  IF  V29US3  THLN  LSa'sIlL  kkUbAbLX  nUI*J 
lev  0  IF  Vk9034  thin  LSs*nILL  ObFlNIltLX  NUfJ 
iCv  0  IF  V2903bb  Ok  V290S9N  InbN  lSs*DUN'1  knun  IF  loU  sil.L*j 


•••  S4/Q. 731  ••• 

ANOlHbk  PuSSibLC  F'^OGkAH  GlVbS  XOU  A  CASH  tNLISlkbNl 
bONUS  NhUSt  VALUb  UbPLNUS  UN  iHb  NUMbLN  OF  IbAHS  tUU 
SIGN  UP  roR  ••  $\ooo  If  you  lnlist  fon  ihhet  isahs  of 
Acnvb  uutx  OP  so.ouo  if  you  bHLisr  foh  fuuh  ytAHs. 

UNUik  This  kPOGHAN.  NUN  LIfXLI  IS  IT  THAT  lOU  wILL  bNolSf 
FOH  #2  rhkfcb  tP  FOUR  IbAItVT  $  nOULD  IOU  SAX  XOU  ... 

(II  ObFINllb^jt  nilL  SbkVb 
(21  PROBAbL*  NILL  SbkVb. 

(3)  PkUbABVv  NILL  NUT  SbkVb*  UH 

(4)  UiFlNIlbLX  NILL  NUT  SbkVb. 


VHS.  bUN.  :  V396 
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--- 

(Lil  1L3J  ItOU  SELtCT 

THb  THPbb-lfbAk  $4*000  HLAh  OR  THE.  EUUK-ITEAH 
$$«000  FLANt 

(1)  THkfcb  ILAH  ->  $4,000  ^i.AN 
i'di  FOUh  XbAh  —  $b,000  PLAN 

Stltct  t  Vk99 


ICV  0  IE  Vi98>s3  1  <LN  L4S*1^  lOU  UiL>  SIGN  UP  EUR  1H1&  UPilUN,”  bL&t 

[CV  0  If  V/9e>si  TnLN  L3s*»uUi.u*  bLSb  Li-”NiLL 


---  S4/0.7i$  — 

NON*  SUPPOSE  lA$tbAt>  THAT  if  XUU  bMlSi  fOH  fUUh  ttAHb  Uf 
ACliVb  DOXY  VOUH  02  STARTING  PAY  $  IS  iNCHbASbL 
BY  to  PbRCbNl,  ASOUl  $60  HOhb  PbR  NUNXfi  lu  START, 

HOf»  LlAbLY  IS  IT  THAI  YOU  mIlL  bNLiSi  foK  fuuR  IbAR^^ 
»OULD  YOU  SAY  YOU  •  *  , 

(1)  ObPlNITbLY  WILL  dbRVb* 

(3)  PROBABLY  WILL  SbHVb* 

(3J  PKObABLY  WILL  HOI  SEHVb,  uH 
C4i  DtflHiTtlt  WILL  NOl  StP^b, 

PAY  INC.  :  V)00 


•••  54/0. ?JL  ••• 

FINALLY*  UHObP  ANOlHbR  POSSIBLE  PHOGHAN*  lOU  CAN  AOVANCb 
TWO  bAIRA  PAX  GRADES  AND  LARH  AN  bAXKA  SlOO  PER  MUNrH  lU 
srARl  If  lUU  bNLlSr  PUR  FOUR  YbARS  OF  ACilVb  OUT i  . 

10  QUALIFY  FOR  IHb  PROGRAM*  YOU  MUSI  HAVb  CIVILIAN 
bAPbKILNCb  HbLAlbO  TO  THb  MILllARY  JOB  YOU  lAKb*  bllHbR 
rwO  YbARS  OF  WORK  bAPbPIbNCb,  UR  ONb  YLAM  OF  NORA  AND 
THRbb  SbMbSlbRS  OF  COLLbGb  Oh  VOCAIIUNAL  SCHOOL.  UNObH 
THIS  Program*  how  LiKbUY  is  ir  that  you  nill  lblibi 
FOR  Four  ylarst 

WUULU  YOU  SAY  YOU  .  .  . 

(11  UbflHlTbLY  WILL  SbRvb. 

(2)  PROBABLY  WILL  StRVb* 

131  PROBABLY  WILL  NO!  SLRVb,  OB 
141  DbFiHlTtLY  wlLL  NOT  SbPVb. 


A1RA  GRDS.)  V3QI 
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---  SS/0.74  •— 

SLCTIUN  5:  INDIVIDUAL  AnD  »AMIL1^  BACKGKDUND 

non  I  HAVE  h  ftM  LAST  OUiSIlUNS  TO  HELP  US  CCJNPAKE  XUUP 
ANSMEHS  MITH  THOSE  Oe  OtHfeP  PEOPLE  «Ht  TAKE  PAK’l  JN 
THIS  SUHVEY.  PLEASE  RCHEMSEH.  THIS  JNtOPMATlON  MILL 
BE  KEPT  PHIVAIE  AND  «ILL  NEVEK  BE  DIED  hITm  TUUH 
NANE. 


nHAT  is  lOUH  BIHIH  OAIET 


(EXAMPLE  :  JUNE  ie,t9S2  «  06  U  Sk) 

MONTH  i  V3Ui  lEAH  t  VJ04 

DAI  :  V3UJ 


SS/0.75  ••• 

nHAT  UU  lUU  CONSIOEM  TO  B.  lUUH  MAIN  HACIAL  UP  ETHNJC  UhuUPi* 
(PkUBE  l|i  NECESSAPY:  «nX  4  DU  XOU  THINK  AS  lUUH  MJ  MAIN  » 
HACIAL  UP  ETHNIC  CKOUP*  i.’XH  AS  (HEAD  CATEOUHlkS)Y 

(U  AHCPICAN  INDIAN  OA  ALASKAN  NAUVE 

(J)  ASIAN  OP  PAClPiC  ^SLAnleP  (INCLUDES:  CHINESE.  JAPANESE. 
VlLlPlNU.  KOPtIN.  VIETNAMESE.  PACUIC  ISLANUEH.  ASIAN 
INDIAN.  OH  OTEEP  ASIAN) 

(3)  black.  AfPlCAV.  AFH0*AMEH1CAN.  OH  NEUKU 

(4)  HISPANIC  OP  UANISH  (INCLUDES:  MEXICAN.  MEXlCAN»AMEhlCAN . 

ChlCANO.  *LbAN.  PUEPIO  HICAN.  LAllNO,  HISPANIC.  Uh 
SPANISH  DESCENT) 

\S)  MHITE  OP  CAi'CASlAN 

PACE  :  V30S 


tSK  1  1)  V3DSS4  InbN  GO  TO  Sb/D,76i 


B>65 


— -  Sb/tJ.7b>  — 


00  XOU  CONSlOfel)  yOUftSl^LF  10  Bt  Ob  HISPANIC  UH 
SPANISH  BACKGHOUNOt 


(1)  1£S,  HISPANIC  UP  SHANlSh  BACAGHUUNb 

(2)  NO,  NUT  HISPANIC  UK  SPANISH  hACKGHOUNO 
cunsiulp  :  vi06 


— -  S5/0*7G  — 

NHAl  iS  lOUP  CUHPCNr  MAhITAL  SlAfUST  PROh£;  AKP 
lUU  NARKILO,  plOOmtDt  UlVQH'.PO,  StPAHAlPD.  UP  HAVb 
YOU  NtVbK  BitN  HAkPlPO? 

(1)  NAKHl!t/ 

(2)  H100«iD 

(3)  01VUPCLD 

(4)  StPVMTLO 

(5)  NtVtH  NAKKitP 

hAKlTAL  ]  V307 


—  •  SS/a.77  •— 

00  XUU  HAVP  ANY  (HlLpKiN? 

Hi  its 

(2)  NO 

CHiLUKtN  :  v3oe 

ISP  1  lb  VJUSOI  iHbU  GU  U>  S9/U./6j 


•  —  55/0. 77A  — • 

HON  MANX  C  MtOHfcN  OO  YOU  HAVfc7 
NON  MANY  >  V30y 
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S5/U.7b  •  — 

nHAT  15  THE  GHADL  UH  sEAh  Of  KEGbLAP  6CPbOL  UK 

CULLEGb  Thai  tUUR  b2  (ATHEH  %  OP  MALE  GUARDIAN  CuH- 
PLETEO  AND  %Ur  CREDIT  fUPt  (PHUbi  EUR  bfeSl  GUESbJ 


lUO) 

NO  )'7HHAL 

schooling 

(  IJ 

isi  grade 

Ui) 

1ST  YEAR  0»  college 

(  i) 

2NT  GRADE 

(14) 

2NU  year  of  C(iLLtGE 

(  i) 

3TD  Grade 

(ASSUC1ATE*S  Dc-GREE) 

(  4) 

tlH  \HA0E 

(IS) 

iRD  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

(  bJ 

SIH  GRADE 

(lb) 

4ih  year  of  college 

(  bJ 

6T)  GRADE 

(eACHELuH*S  DEGREE) 

(  7j 

7r<<  bPADE 

(17) 

SfH  YEAR  OF  college 

(  'J 

b'.  H  GRADE 

(MASTEH*d  DEGREE) 

(  9) 

91m  grade 

(lb) 

MORE  TMAN  S  years  OF  COLL&GE 

UOJ 

lOTh  GRADE 

(LAm  DEuHEE*  Ph.D.,  M.O.f 

(in 

llih  GRADE 

LL.D.,  D.D.S.*  J.O.) 

(  W) 

liTH  GRADE 

ea'hep  :  yjiu 

S5/L,79  ••• 


«EA1  IS  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OH  YEAH  YOUH  92  HUTHEh  »  UH 
EiMALE  GUAHDXAN  COMPLETED?  (PKUbE  FUH  Of m  GUESS) 


iOO) 

NU  FORMAL 

SCHOOLING 

(  1) 

ISI 

GRADE 

(13) 

}$T  YEAR  OF  College 

(  2) 

2ND 

grade 

(14) 

2ND  year  of  College 

(  3) 

3RU 

GRADE 

(ASS0CU1E*S  DEGREE) 

(  4) 

AIH 

GRADE 

(IS) 

iRD  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

(  S) 

SXh 

grade 

(lb) 

4Th  YEAR  OF  COLLEGE 

(  b) 

b  XH 

GRADE 

(bACHbLOR*S  DEGREE) 

(  7) 

7Th 

GRADE 

(17) 

siM  YEAR  OF  College 

(  R) 

blH 

GRADE 

(MASTER'S  DEGREE) 

(  9) 

9Th 

GRADE 

(  UJ 

MORE  THAN  S  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE 

(10) 

iotm 

GRADE 

(LAm  UEGHtL,  PH.D,,  M.D.« 

(in 

IITR 

GRADE 

LL.D.f  D«O.S.,  D.O.) 

(127 

i2rH 

'  GRADE 

MOTHER 


:  V311 
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---  {>b/0«b0 

WHO  hht  tOU  LkVlHQ  bllH  NUN}  INCLOUt  ANl  ttKUXHbHS  UH 
SXSltRb  WHO  LlVL  XN  YUUF  HUMt  BUI  AHt  Nun  aNAX  A1  bCrtOUL. 

(PKOBtt  ANYUNt  CLSLyj 

(U  X  LlVL  ALONL 
(2J  MY  fAlh£R 

(3J  OTHER  MALE  GUAHblAN  lSXt.F-F  A  THER  UK  MUSTEK  tAlnENJ 
(4j  MI  MUTHLR 

(S)  OIHLK  fLNALL  GUARDIAN  (STER«MUfHLR  UK  hOSlLP  MUJnEhJ 
(6J  BRuiHER(b)  ANO/UR  SXSTeK(&) 

(7)  GRANORARENT(S) 

(bi  MI  Ni^E 

(9J  UTHLH  RbLATIVECSj  (CHibUHEN  OK  ADULFbJ 
(lU)  NUN-HLLATiVL(S)  (CHXLUKLN  UR  ADUtlSJ 
(111  MI  CHILD  OR  MX  CHILDREN 

ANS.  1  i  ViU  ANS*  i  :  V3I4  AnS.  &  :  V316  AwS.  /  :  vilb 

AMS.  2  2  V313  ANS.  4  :  Vilb  AN6.  b  2  V3H  ANa.  b  ;  VJ14 


•••  Sb/0.8l  ••• 

hU"  MANX  BKUlHtHS  AND  StsttHS  UO  Juu  HAVt7 
XNCLUlfr  S1LR«BR0THERS  AND  STEP^SlSiEKS. 

BRUlHEKb  2  ViiU 
SiSiLHS  2  V321 


ab/U.b2 

HAS  XUUR  FAIHER  OR  MALL  GUARDIAN  LVth  StHVtD 
UN  ACTIVE  DUTY  XN  IHL  MiLlTAMl? 


UI  YLS 
(2)  NO 

SLRVLD  2  V322 


[SK  1  IX  V32us0  AND  Vi2l=0  IHKh  GU  lb  Sb/W.b4J 
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— -  S5/Q.B3  — 

HAVe  khi  OF  XOUR  BROTHtRS  OR  SISIKHS  bVtK  SfcR^ED 
Qh  Active  DUTX  IN  THE  MlbltARVt 


(t)  X£6 

(2)  NO 

SERVeO  :  Vi23 


•—  55/0,84  — 

FUR  ALL  Oi  1982,  NHAT  kOULO  kOU  SAY  nAS  THE  $i  TOTAL  INCOME  8 
OF  YOUR  PARLNfS  OR  GUARDIANS  AND  ALL  FAMILY  MEMSbRS  NHO 
LlVfcO  alTH  THEM,  BEFORe  TAXES  AND  UtHLR  DbOUCTlONS?  FLEASb  DO 
82  NOT  $  INCLUDE  lOUR  URN  INCOME,  HAS  IT  (READ  CAfEGUKlES, 
REPEAT  LIST,  PROBE  FUR  BEST  GUESS)? 

(1)  UNDER  88,000 

(2)  AT  LEAST  88,000  BUT  LESS  THAN  810,000 

(3)  AT  LEAST  810,000  BUT  LESS  THAN  815,000 

(4)  AT  LEAST  815,000  BUT  LESS  THAN  820,000 

(5)  AT  LEAST  820,000  BUT  LESS  THAN  825,000 

(8)  AT  LEAST  825, UOV  BUT  LESS  THAN  835,000  UR 

(7)  835,000  OR  MURE 

INCOME  i  V324 


—  S5/Q,8S  •  — 

FINALLY,  COULD  YOU  TELL  ME  THE  ZIP  CODE  Of  THE 
PLACE  NHERE  YOU  LIVE  NUN) 


944*4 


THAT'S  THE  END  01  THE  INTtRVlEN,  THANK  YOU  VERY 
MUCH  FOR  YUUR  TIME,  ME  REALLY  APPRECIATE  YOUR 
PARTICIPATION  IN  THIS  IMPORTANT  STUDY, 


IIP  CODE  <  V335 


Appendix  C 


SUPPLEMENTAL  DATA  FOR  fflGH  QUALITY 
APPLICANTS  AND  RESULTS  FOR 
LOW  QUALITY  APPLICANTS 


This  appendix  presents  additional  data  relevant  to  the  analyses  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  body  of  the  report  and  provides  results  of  interest  for  the 
low  quality  applicants. 

Table  C.l  shows  the  regression  coefficients,  their  standard  errors, 
the  variable  means,  and  their  standard  deviations  for  the  logit  analysis 
of  high  aptitude  high  school  seniors  presented  in  Table  3.1.  Table  C.2 
presents  the  covariance  matrix  for  the  analysis.  Similarly,  Tables  C.3 
and  C.4  present  the  corresponding  information  for  the  analysis  of  high 
aptitude  high  school  graduates  presented  in  Table  3.4. 

The  remainder  of  the  appendix  summarizes  the  results  for  low  qual¬ 
ity  applicants.^  Figure  C.l  shows  the  one-year  enlistment  status  of  the 
low  aptitude  applicants.  Not  surprisingly,  a  substantial  proportion 
(approximately  25  percent)  of  these  applicants  did  not  pass  the  written 
aptitude  test.  Another  30  percent  of  the  low  aptitude  applicants 
dropped  out  of  the  enlistment  process  before  taking  the  physical  exam¬ 
ination.  Dropouts  at  each  subsequent  stage  were  relatively  rare,  how¬ 
ever. 

Table  C.5  presents  the  results  of  the  logit  analysis  for  low  aptitude 
high  school  students.  Among  these  applicants,  blacks  were  more  likely 
to  enlist.  Applicants  in  AFQT  category  IV  were  much  less  likely  to 
enlist  than  those  in  AFQT  category  IIIB,  probably  a  reflection  of  ser¬ 
vice  admission  policies.  In  contrast  to  the  high  aptitude  high  school 
seniors,  the  educational  plans  of  the  low  aptitude  high  school  students 
did  not  influence  their  enlistment  decisions. 

Table  C.6  presents  the  predicted  enlistment  rate  of  low  aptitude 
applicants  in  high  school  at  various  points  in  the  distribution  of 
predicted  scores.  As  for  high  aptitude  applicants,  there  is  a  wide 
dispersion  of  predicted  enlistment  rates.  Table  C.7  shows  the  regres¬ 
sion  coefficients,  their  standard  errors,  the  variable  means  and  their 
standard  deviations  for  the  logit  analysis  of  low  aptitude  high  school 
students  presented  in  Table  C.5.  The  covariance  matrix  is  shown  in 
Table  C.8. 

'These  individuals  are  (1)  high  school  dropouts  or  (2)  high  school  seniors  or  graduates 
scoring  below  the  50th  percentile  on  the  AF^. 
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Table  C.9  presents  the  results  of  the  regression  analysis  for  low  apti¬ 
tude  respondents  not  in  high  school.  Again,  more  capable  individuals 
appear  to  have  been  more  likely  to  pass  the  services’  admission  stan¬ 
ds^.  Thus,  those  with  AFQT  scores  in  categories  I-IIIA  enlisted 
more  frequently  than  those  with  lower  scores,  and  individuals  with 
high  school  diplomas  were  much  more  likely  to  enlist  than  applicants 
without  diplomas.  For  the  approximately  12  percent  of  the  applicants 
attending  college,  a  wish  to  acquire  vocational  training  encouraged 
enlistment.  Similarly,  individuals  who  discussed  in-service  training 
opportunities  with  a  recruiter  enlisted  more  frequently  than  those  who 
did  not. 

Table  C.IO  illustrates  the  predicted  enlistment  rate  of  individuals  at 
several  points  in  the  distribution  of  predicted  scores.  Again,  there  is  a 
wide  dispersion.  Table  C.ll  presents  the  regression  coefficients,  their 
standard  errors,  the  variable  means,  and  their  standard  deviations  for 
the  logit  analysis  of  low  aptitude  applicants  not  in  high  school  detailed 
in  Table  C.9.  Finally,  Table  C.12  shows  the  covariance  matrix  for  this 
analysis. 
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Table  C.l 

SUPPLEMENTAL  REGRESSION  INFORMATION  FOR  HIGH  APTITUDE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 


Coefficient 


Factor 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Standard 

Error 

Variable 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Demographic  characteristics 

Race  (vs.  white,  non-Hispanic) 

Black 

.212 

.279 

.069 

.253 

Hispanic 

.225 

.299 

.063 

.242 

AFQT  percentile 

.000 

.006 

69.888 

12.467 

Family  income  1982  ($  thousand)^ 

-.018 

.007 

23.747 

13.151 

Number  of  siblings 

-.023 

.032 

3.071 

2.154 

Economic  opportunities 

Worked  in  past  year 

-.582 

.261 

.845 

.362 

Months  since  worked^ 

.077 

.037 

1.424 

2.712 

Job  status  in  March  1983  (vs.  out  of  labor  force) 
Full-time  job 

-.475 

.292 

.087 

.282 

Part-time  job 

-.083 

.214 

.409 

.492 

Looking  for  work 

-.510 

.165 

.283 

.450 

Education  status/plans 

Wants  to  attend  college 

-.628 

.169 

.657 

.475 

Annual  assistance  needed‘s 
for  college  ($  thousand) 

.151 

.060 

.904 

1.324 

Discussions  about  enlisting 

Discussed  enlisting  with  parents 

.236 

.548 

.983 

.129 

Discussed  enlisting  with  siblings 

.633 

.266 

.865 

342 

Discussed  enlisting  with  teachers 

.400 

.224 

.736 

.441 

Parents  favorable  toward  enlisting*^ 

-.322 

.075 

1.868 

1.030 

Siblings  favorable  toward  enlisting*^ 

-.275 

.077 

1.887 

1.216 

Teachers  favorable  toward  enlisting*^ 

-.162 

.089 

1.306 

1.104 

Military  contacts  and  perceptions 

Service  tested  for  (vs.  Army) 

Marine  Corps 

.908 

.223 

.138 

.346 

Navy 

-.112 

.170 

.257 

.437 

Air  Force 

.427 

.191 

.188 

.391 

Number  of  services  contacted 

.313 

.084 

1.682 

.851 

Perceived  monthly  enlisted  pay 
after  job  training  ($  hundred)^ 

.147 

.057 

5.006 

1.796 

Discussed  post-service  educational 
benefit  program  with  recruiter 

.309 

.156 

.718 

.450 
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Table  C.l — continued 


Factor 

Regression 

CoefBcient 

Coefficient 

Standard 

Error 

Variable 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Control  variables 

Family  income  unknown 

-.480 

.285 

.114 

.318 

Uncertain  of  annual  assistance 
needed  to  attend  college^ 

.370 

.474 

.021 

.142 

Failed  physical  examination 

-1.993 

.420 

.034 

.181 

Saw  second  recruiter  because  did 
not  qualify  for  first  choice 
service 

-.978 

.476 

.021 

.145 

Uncertain  of  monthly  enlisted  pay 

.470 

.404 

.068 

.252 

‘Income  set  to  $0  when  unknown. 

^Set  to  0  if  employed  in  March  1983  or  did  not  work  in  past  year. 

‘^Set  to  0  for  those  not  wanting  to  attend  college. 

^n  five-point  favorahility  scale;  1  •  very  favorable  to  5  -  very  unfavorable.  Set  to  0  if  did  not 
discuss  enlisting  with  indicated  person. 

‘Set  to  0  for  those  unable  to  answer  question. 
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Table  C.2 

COVARIANCE  MATRIX  OF  PARAMETER  ESTIMATES  FOR 
HIGH  APTITUDE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 


1  2  3  4  5  6 


Demographic  characteristics 

Rac«  (v8.  white,  non-Hispanic) 

1.  Black 

2.  Hispanic 

3.  AFQT  percentile 

4.  Family  income  1982  ($  thousand)* 

5.  Number  of  siblings 


—  .0086  .0003  .0002 

—  .0002  .0002 
—  -.0001 


-.0001  .0031 
-.0006  .0005 
.0001  .0001 
.0001  .0001 
—  .0005 


Economic  opportunities 

6.  Work^  in  past  year 

7.  Months  since  worked^ 

Joh  status  in  March  1983  (vs.  out  of  labor  force) 

8.  Full-time  job 

9.  Part-time  job 

10.  Looking  for  work 


Education  status/plans 

11.  Wants  to  attend  college 

12.  Annual  assistance  needed 

for  college  ($  thousand)^ 


Discussions  about  enlisting 

13.  Discussed  enlisting  with  parents 

14.  Discussed  enlisting  with  siblings 

15.  Discussed  enlisting  with  teachers 

16.  Parents  favorable  toward  enlisting" 

17.  Siblings  favorable  toward  enlisting" 

18.  Teachers  favorable  toward  enlisting** 

Military  contacts  and  perceptions 
Service  tested  for  (vs.  Army) 

19.  Marine  Corps 

20.  Navy 

21.  Air  Force 

22.  Number  of  services  contacted 

23.  Perceived  monthly  enlisted  pay 

after  job  training  ($  hundred)* 

24.  Disctissed  post-service  educational 

benefit  program  with  recruiter 
Control  variables 

25.  Family  income  unknown 

26.  Uncertain  of  annual  assistance 

needed  to  attend  college* 

27.  Failed  physical  examination 

28.  Saw  second  recruiter  because  did 

not  qualify  for  first  choice  service 

29.  Uncertain  of  monthly  enlisted  pay 
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Table  C.2 —  continued 


7  8 

9 

10  11 

12 

13  14 

15  16 

17 

18 

1.  .0002  .0069 

.0031 

.0008  -.0038 

.0002 

-.0007  .0011 

.0036  .0006 

-.0007  -.0016 

2.  .0002  .0027 

.0014 

.0028  -.0030 

-.0001 

.0221  -.0063 

.0009  -.0004 

.0016  -.0001 

3.  -.0001  -.0001 

.0001 

-.0001  -.0001 

.0001 

.0001  .0001 

.0001  -.0001 

.0001  -.0001 

4.  -.0001  -.0001 

-.0001 

.0001  -.0001 

.0001 

.0001  -.0001 

.0001  .0001 

-.0001  -.0001 

5.  -.0001  -.0002 

.0001 

.0001  .0001 

.0001 

.0002  -.0012 

.0001  -.0001 

.0001  -.0001 

6.  -.0055  -.0324 

-.0324 

.0082  -.0005 

-.0001 

-.0050  -.0020 

-.0012  .0004 

-.0001 

.0001 

7.  —  .0049 

.0050 

-.0012  -.0002 

.0001 

-.0006  -.0004 

.0001  -.0001 

-.0001  -.0001 

8.  — 

.0352 

.0049  .0006 

-.0008 

.0007  -.0022 

-.0012  -.0004 

.0005 

.0003 

9. 

— 

.0038  -.0001 

.0001 

-.0001  -.0035 

.0002  -.0008 

.0002  -.0002 

10. 

—  .0010 

-.0004 

.0020  -.0017 

-.0004  .0001 

.0006  .0001 

11. 

— 

-.0050 

.0038  -.0001 

-.0004  .0002 

.0003  -.0002 

12. 

— 

-.0010  -.0006 

.0005  -.0002 

-.0001  -.0002 

13. 

—  .0205 

.0104  -.0114 

.0039  .0023 

14. 

— 

.0072  .0045 

-.0135  .0019 

15. 

—  .0023 

.0022 

.0147 

16. 

-.0017  -.0010 

17. 

~  -.0010 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
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Table  C.2 — continued 


19 

20  21  22  23  24 

25  26 

27 

28  29 

1. 

-.0008 

.0015  -.0052  .0001  .0003  .0001 

.0039  -.0010 

-.0001 

-.0016  -.0002 

2. 

-.0006 

.0001  -.0028  -.0003  .0007  .0010 

.0051  -.0068 

.0050 

.0022  .0017 

3. 

.0001 

-.0001  -.0001  -.0001  -.0001  -.0001 

-.0001  .0001 

-.0001 

.0001  -.0001 

4. 

-.0001 

.0001  -.0001  -.0001  .0001  -.0001 

.0013  .0001 

.0002 

.0001  -.0001 

5. 

-.0001 

.0001  .0001  .0001  .0001  -.0001 

.0009  -.0001 

.0001 

-.0004  -.0001 

6. 

.0026 

.0022  .0009  -.0008  .0004  .0009 

-.0007  -.0032 

.0047 

.0018  .0018 

7. 

.0002 

.0001  .0001  -.0001  .0001  .0002 

.0001  .0003 

-.0001 

-.0005  .0003 

8. 

-.0006 

-.0017  -.0028  .0003  -.0015  -.0003 

.0026  -.0002 

.0004 

.0033  -.0047 

9. 

.0008 

-.0001  -.0004  -.0001  -.0006  .0016 

.0001  -.0019 

.0003 

.0029  -.0024 

10. 

-.0004 

.0001  .0003  .0001  -.0003  .0005 

.0030  -.0059 

.0011 

.0022  -.0005 

11. 

-.0007 

.0007  -.0003  .0004  .0001  -.0022 

.0001  -.0143 

.0008 

.0017  .0007 

12. 

-.0001 

.0003  .0003  -.0002  -.0001  -.0003 

-.0005  .0053 

.0003 

-.0018  -.0005 

13. 

.0012 

-.0064  -.0029  .0005  -.0005  -.0016 

.0012  -.0139 

-.0068 

.0084  -.0003 

14. 

.0015 

-.0016  -.0036  -.0008  .0001  -.0009 

.0011  -.0008 

-.0008 

.0061  .0031 

15. 

-.0007 

-.0015  -.0029  -.0009  .0004  .0020 

.0024  .0028 

-.0037 

-.0050  .0045 

16. 

-.0012 

.0008  .0010  -.0002  .0004  -.0002 

-.0002  .0025 

.0016 

.0013  .0017 

17. 

-.0002 

-.0001  .0009  .0001  -.0001  -.0006 

-.0001  .0001 

.0013 

-.0011  -.0006 

18. 

.0005 

.0010  .0011  .0002  -.0003  -.0006 

.0003  -.0016 

.0016 

.0022  -.0016 

19. 

— 

.0109  .0105  -.0001  .0001  .0046 

-.0034  -.0016 

-.0026 

.0047  .0009 

20. 

—  .0114  -.0007  -.0003  .0049 

-.0012  -.0068 

.0037 

.0032  -.0011 

21. 

—  .0011  -.0002  .0029 

-.0011  .0015 

.0025 

.0004  -.0044 

22. 

—  -.0001  -.0001 

-.0007  .0011 

-.0001 

-.0067  .0003 

23. 

—  -.0001 

.0005  -.0002 

-.0003 

.0008  .0174 

24. 

_ 

-.0007  -.0039 

-.0012 

.0012  .0029 

25. 

-  -.0099 

.0047 

.0010  -.0077 

26. 

— 

.0044 

-.0226  -.0155 

27. 

— 

.0052  -.0015 

28. 

—  .0094 

29. 

— 

“Income  set  to  $0  when  unknown. 

^Set  to  0  if  employed  in  March  1983  or  did  not  work  in  past  year. 

‘^Set  to  0  for  those  not  wanting  to  attend  college. 

•kin  five-point  favorability  scale:  1  -  very  favorable  to  5  -  very  unfavorable.  Set  to  0  if 
did  not  discuss  enlisting  with  indicated  person. 

“Set  to  0  for  those  unable  to  answer  question. 
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Table  C.3 

SUPPLEMENTAL  REGRESSION  INFORMATION  FOR  HIGH  APTITUDE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


Coefficient  Variable 

Regression  Standard  Variable  Standard 


Factor  Coefficient 

Error 

Mean 

Deviation 

Demographic  characteristics 

Age  (years) 

-.078 

.018 

20.949 

3.025 

Race  (vs.  white,  non-Hispanic) 

Black 

.497 

.170 

.099 

.298 

Hispanic 

-.055 

.203 

.058 

.233 

AFQT  percentile 

.003 

.004 

74.898 

13.778 

Number  of  siblings 

-.015 

.021 

3.143 

2.252 

Economic  opportunities 

Job  status  in  March  1983 
(vs.  out  of  labor  force) 

Full-time  job 

-.673 

.135 

.385 

.487 

Part-time  job 

-.462 

.177 

.200 

.400 

Looking  for  work 

-.495 

.137 

.255 

.436 

Full-time  job,  applicant  in  college 

.725 

.249 

.079 

.271 

Part-time  job,  applicant  in  college 

.217 

.266 

.098 

.297 

Looking  for  work,  applicant  in  college 

.371 

.268 

.049 

.217 

Expected  hourly  wage. 

next  civilian  job  ($) 

-.070 

.023 

5.133 

2.661 

Satisfaction  with  current/last  job® 

.162 

.052 

1.993 

.916 

Education  status/plans 

In  college 

-.891 

.229 

.305 

.461 

Wants  to  attend  (continue)  college/ 

vocational  school 

-.275 

.134 

.833 

.373 

Annual  assistance  needed  for 

college/vocational  school  ($  thousand) 

’  .102 

.033 

1.346 

1.489 

Discussions  about  enlisting 

Discussed  enlisting  with  siblings 

.615 

.171 

.846 

.361 

Discussed  enlisting  with  friends 

.726 

.213 

.928 

.258 

Discussed  enlisting  with  teachers 

.373 

.182 

.388 

.487 

Siblings  favorable  toward  enlisting*^ 

-.162 

.050 

1.833 

1.251 

Friends  favorable  toward  enlisting*^ 

-.198 

.042 

2.345 

1.320 

Teachers  favorable  toward  enlisting' 

-.211 

.078 

0.751 

1.127 

Military  contacts  and  perceptions 

Service  tested  for  (vs.  Army) 

Marine  Corps 

.226 

.229 

.092 

.289 

Navy 

-.608 

.141 

.251 

.434 

Air  Force 

-.101 

.141 

.273 

.446 

Marine  Corps,  applicant  in  college 

-.864 

.354 

.041 

.198 

Navy,  applicant  in  college 

.507 

.259 

.076 

.264 

Air  Force,  applicant  in  college 

.065 

.252 

.082 

.275 

Number  of  services  contacted 

.153 

.057 

1.649 

.855 

Interested  in  military  job  security 

.539 

.126 

.831 

.375 

Interested  in  military  health/ 

family  benefits 

.291 

.154 

.896 

.306 
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Table  C.3 — continued 


Factor 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Coefficient 

Standard 

Error 

Variable 
Variable  Standard 
Mean  Deviation 

Control  variables 

Uncertain  of  next  civilian  wage  -.891 

Uncertain  of  annual  assistance  needed 

.236 

.066 

.249 

to  attend  schoor 

.565 

.290 

.030 

.170 

Failed  physical  examination 

-2.418 

.279 

.054 

.226 

Saw  second  recruiter  because  did  not 
qualify  for  first  service 

-.700 

.208 

.059 

.236 

‘On  four-point  scale:  1  -  like  it  very  much  to  4  dislike  it  very  much.  Set 
to  0  for  those  who  had  never  held  a  job. 

^Set  to  0  for  those  not  wanting  to  attend  school. 

“^On  five-point  favorability  scale:  1  -  very  favorable  to  5  -  very  unfavorable. 
Set  to  0  if  did  not  discuss  enlisting  with  indicated  person. 
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'On  four-point  scale:  1  -  like  it  very  much  to  4  -  dislike  it  very  much.  Set  to  0  for  those  who  had  never  held  a  job. 

'’Set  to  0  among  those  not  wanting  to  attend  school. 

‘On  five-point  favorability  scale;  1  -  very  favorable  to  5  -  very  unfavorable.  Set  to  0  if  did  not  discuss  enlisting  with 
indicated  person. 
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Entered 

active 

duty 


Lov/ 


29 


aptitude 

high 

school 

students 

Took 

written 

aptitude 

test 

- 

Passed 

written 

aptitude 

test 

- 

Took 

physical 

exam 

- 

Passed 

physical 

exam 

- 

Enlisted 

* 

In 

DEP 

(N=1419) 

100 

77 

47 

43 

39 

8 

- 

DEP 

discharge 

2 

- 

Entered 

active 

duty 

Low 
aptitude 
applicants 
not  in 
high 

5u:hool 

29 

Took 

written 

aptitude 

test 

- 

Passed 

written 

aptitude 

test 

- 

Took 

physical 

exam 

- 

Passed 

physical 

exam 

- 

Enlisted 

♦ 

In 

DEP 

(N=1777) 

100 

72 

41 

36 

32 

1 

DEP 

discharge 


NOTE:  The  figure  reflects  the  furthest  stage  in  the  active  duty  eniistment  process 
reached  by  the  applicants  as  of  30  Aprii  1964,  one  year  after  taking  the  written  test. 
Resuits  are  shown  separately  for  high  aptitude  seniors  (AFQT  score  at  the  50th  percentile 
or  above,  high  schooi  seniors  in  April  1983)  and  high  aptitude  high  school  graduates.  The 
“Passed  physical  exam’  group  excludes  applicants  whose  exams  resulted  in  permanent  or 
remedial  failures:  those  taking  physicals  are  persons  processed  for  active  duty  services. 


Fig.  C.l— Enlistment  status  of  the  low  aptitude  applicant  sample 
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Table  C.5 


REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  OF  ENLISTMENT  DECISION  FOR  LOW 
APTITUDE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS® 


Factor® 

/JP(1  -  P)' 

P-Level® 

Demographic  characterutics 

Race  (vs.  white,  non-Hispanic) 

Black 

.124 

.002 

Hispanic 

.004 

ns 

AFQT  category  (vs.  IIIB) 

I-IIIA 

.016 

ns 

IV 

-.558 

.001 

Number  of  siblings 

.003 

ns 

Economic  opportunities 

Worked  in  past  year 

.070 

ns 

Months  since  worked® 

-.013 

ns 

Job  status  in  March  1983  (vs.  out  of  latior  force) 
Full-time  job 

-.101 

ns 

Part-time  job 

-.116 

.025 

Looking  for  work 

-.002 

ns 

Discussions  about  enlisting 

Discussed  enlisting  with  parents 

.121 

ns 

Discussed  enlisting  with  siblings 

.186 

.002 

Discussed  enlisting  with  teachers 

.172 

.001 

Parents  favorable  toward  enlistingV 

.032 

.057 

Siblings  favorable  toward  enlisting^ 

Teachers  favorable  toward  enlisting^ 

.036 

.039 

.038 

.067 

Military  contacts  and  interest^ 

Service  tested  for  (vs.  Army) 

Marine  (3orps 

.106 

.030 

Navy 

-.107 

.010 

Air  Force 

.047 

ns 

Number  of  services  contacted 

.043 

.028 

Perceived  monthly  enlisted  pay 
after  job  training  ($  hundred) 

.029 

.027 

®Logit  model  predicting  a  binary  dependent  variable  (enlisted  as  of  30  April  1984  vs.  did 
not  enlist).  Independent  variables  are  binary  variables  except  as  noted.  Base  N  -  1419;  R^  - 
.176  (linear);  intercept  -  .6707,  ns. 


^odel  includes  following  additional  control  variables  (dP(l  -  P),  P-level);  uncertain  of 
monthly  enlisted  pay  (.008,  ns);  failed  physical  examination  (-.615,  .001);  failed  written  exam¬ 
ination  (-.272,  .001);  saw  second  recruiter  because  did  not  qualify  for  first  choice  service  (.091, 
ns). 

‘The  change  in  enlistment  rate  associated  with  a  change  of  one  unit  in  the  indicated  factor, 
approximated  by  multiplying  the  coefficient  for  the  factor  by  P(1  -  P),  where  P  is  the  mean 
enlistment  rate  for  the  regression  sample  (.392). 

°From  chi-square  test;  ns  means  not  significant,  i.e.,  p  >  .10. 

®Set  to  0  if  employed  in  March  1983  or  did  not  work  in  past  year. 

^Uses  five-point  favorability  scale:  very  unfavorable  to  very  favorable.  Teachers  include 
counselors  and  coaches. 

^Variables  representing  Enlistment  Bonus  Test  cell  in  earlier  models  were  dropped  due  to 
insignificance. 


Table  C.6 


VARIATION  IN  ACTUAL  ENLISTMENT  RATE  BY  PREDICTED 
ENLISTMENT  PROBABILITY  FOR  LOW  APTITUDE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS® 


Position  in  Distribution 
of  Predicted  Enlistment 
Probabilities 

Mean 

Predicted 

Enlistment 

Probability 

Actual 

Enlistment 

Rate 

Percentiles  1-20 

.12 

.15 

Percentiles  21  -  40 

.34 

.32 

Percentiles  41  -  60 

.52 

.52 

Percentiles  61  -  80 

.64 

.57 

Percentiles  81  -  100 

.76 

.81 

®Re8ults  are  for  applicants  who  qualified  to  enlist  (i.e.,  did 
not  fail  physical  or  written  examination  for  the  service  tested 
for). 
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Table  C.7 

SUPPLEMENTAL  REGRESSION  INFORMATION  FOR  LOW  APTITUDE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Factor 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Ckif 'ficient 
Standard 
Error 

Variable 
Variable  Standard 
Mean  Deviation 

Demographic  characteristics 

Race  (vs.  white,  non-Hispanic) 

Black 

.520 

.166 

.291 

.454 

Hispanic 

.018 

.249 

.082 

.275 

AFQT  category  (vs.  IIIB) 

MIIA 

.067 

.176 

.147 

.354 

IV 

-2.346 

.186 

.377 

.485 

Number  of  siblings 

.013 

.026 

3.784 

2.665 

Economic  Opportunities 

Worked  in  past  year 

.296 

.235 

.799 

.401 

Months  since  worked’ 

-.054 

.034 

1.646 

2.876 

Job  status  in  March  1983  (vs.  out 
of  labor  force) 

Full-time  job 

-.426 

.271 

.103 

.304 

Part-time  job 

-.486 

.217 

.309 

.462 

Looking  for  work 

-.007 

.154 

.364 

.481 

Discussions  about  enlisting 

Disctissed  enlisting  with  parents 

.510 

.692 

.988 

.109 

Discussed  enlisting  with  siblings 

.782 

.255 

.860 

.347 

Discussed  enlisting  with  teachers 

.724 

.215 

.745 

.436 

Parents  favorable  toward  enlisting  ^ 

-.133 

.070 

1.767 

1.045 

Siblings  favorable  toward  enlisting  ” 

-.151 

.073 

1.702 

1.194 

Teachers  favorable  toward  enlisting 

-.159 

.087 

1.235 

1.066 

Military  contacts  and  perceptions 

Service  tested  for  (vs.  Army) 

Marine  (3orp8 

.447 

.205 

.130 

.336 

Navy 

-.449 

.174 

.181 

.385 

Air  Force 

.198 

.199 

.141 

.348 

Number  of  services  contacted 

.182 

.083 

1.636 

.819 

Perceived  monthly  enlisted  pay 
after  job  training  ($  bimdi^)*^ 

.122 

.055 

4.719 

1.911 

Control  variables 

Failed  physical  examination 

-2.585 

.533 

.027 

.164 

Failed  written  examination 

-1.144 

.238 

.203 

.402 

Saw  second  recruiter  because  did  not 
qualify  for  first  choice  service 

.382 

.255 

.078 

.268 

Uncertain  of  monthly  enlisted  pay 

.033 

.385 

.089 

.286 

‘Set  to  0  if  employed  in  March  1983  or  did  not  work  in  past  year. 

^On  flve-point  favorability  acale:  1  -  very  favorable  to  5  -  very  unfavorable. 
Set  to  0  if  did  not  discuM  enlisting  with  indicated  person. 

*^Set  to  $0  for  those  unable  to  answer  question. 
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'^.1  five-point  favorability  scale:  1  -  very  favorable  to  5  -  very  unfavorable.  Set  to  0  if  did 
not  u  .cuss  enlisting  with  indicated  person. 

‘^Set  to  $0  for  those  unable  to  answer  question. 
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Table  C.9 


REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  OF  ENLISTMENT  DECISION  FOR  LOW 
APTITUDE  APPLICANTS  NOT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL* 


Factor” 

/SP(1  -  P)" 

P-Level" 

Demographic  characteristics 

Age  (years) 

-.012 

.015 

Race  (vs.  white,  non-Hispanic) 

Black 

-.002 

ns 

Hispanic 

-.040 

ns 

AFQT  category  (vs.  IIIB) 

I-IIIA 

.255 

.001 

IV 

-.267 

.001 

Number  of  siblings 

-.004 

ns 

Economic  opportunities 

Worked  in  past  year 

-.034 

ns 

Months  employed  current  job* 

-.026 

.019 

Job  status  in  March  1983  (vs.  out  of  labor  force) 
Full-time  job 

-.065 

.046 

Part-time  job 

-.087 

.031 

Looking  for  work 

-.020 

ns 

Education  status/plans 

High  school  diploma  graduate 

.322 

.001 

In  college 

-.064 

ns 

Plan  vocational  training 

-.049 

.077 

Plan  vocational  training,  applicant  in  college 

.215 

.004 

Discussioru  about  enlisting 

Discussed  enlisting  with  siblings 

.093 

.047 

Discussed  enlisting  with  teachers 

.107 

.018 

Siblings  favorable  toward  enlisting^ 

.045 

.001 

Teachers  favorable  toward  enlisting^ 

.042 

.060 

MUitary  contacts  and  interests^ 

Service  tested  for  (vs.  Army) 

Marine  Corps 

-.035 

ns 

Navy 

-.174 

.001 

Air  Force 

-.043 

ns 

Number  of  services  contacted 

.055 

.001 

Interested  in  military  job  security 

-.092 

.024 

Discussed  in-service  training  opportunities 
with  recruiter 

.070 

.008 

*Logit  model  predicting  a  binary  dependent  variable  (enliated  as  of  30 
April  1984  vs.  did  not  enlist).  Independent  variables  are  binary  variables 
excrot  as  noted.  Base  N  -  1777;  R^  -  .222  (linear);  intercept  -  .M73,  ns. 

"Model  includes  additional  control  variables  (|8P(1  -  P).  P-level);  failed 
physical  examination  (-.400,  .001);  failed  written  examination  (-.296,  .001); 
and  saw  second  recruiter  because  did  not  qualify  for  first  choice  service 
(-.008,  ns). 

"The  change  in  enlistment  rate  associated  with  a  change  of  one  unit  in 
the  indicated  factor,  approximated  by  multiplying  the  coefficient  for  the  fac¬ 
tor  by  P(1  -  P),  where  P  is  the  mean  enlistment  rate  for  the  regression  sam¬ 
ple  (.319). 

°From  chi-square  test;  ns  -  not  significant,  i.e.,  p  >  .10. 

*Set  to  0  for  these  not  working.  Measure  is  the  log  of  month  employed 
plus  one. 

“Uses  five-point  favorability  scale:  very  unfavorable  to  very  favorable. 
Teachers  include  counselors  and  coaches. 

^Variables  representing  Enlistment  Bonus  Test  cell  in  earlier  models 
were  dropped  due  to  insignificance. 


Table  C.IO 


VARIATION  IN  ACTUAL  ENLISTMENT  RATE  BY  PREDICTED 
ENLISTMENT  PROBABILITY  FOR  LOW  APTITUDE 
APPLICANTS  NOT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL® 


Position  in  Distribution 
of  Predicted  Enlistment 
Probabilities 

Mean 

Predicted 

Enlistment 

Probability 

Actual 

Enlistment 

Rate 

Percentiles  1-20 

.14 

.15 

Percentiles  21  -  40 

.27 

.26 

Percentiles  41-60 

.41 

.40 

Percentiles  61-80 

.54 

.56 

Percentiles  81  -100 

.70 

.69 

®R«8ult8  are  for  applicants  who  qualified  to  enlist  (i.e.,  did 
not  fail  physical  or  written  examination  for  the  service  tested 
for). 
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Appendix  D 


PREDICTING  ENLISTMENTS  FROM  INTENTION 
RESPONSES  TO  HYPOTHETICAL  OPTIONS 


SIMPLE  METHOD 

Predicting  changes  in  the  enlistment  rate  under  various  educational 
benefit  or  cash  enlistment  bonus  options  with  the  “simple”  method 
required  several  steps.  (1)  We  initially  determined  the  actual  enlist¬ 
ment  rates  for  each  enlistment  intention  category.  For  applicants, 
enlistment  rates  were  calculated  for  five  groups:  those  who  stated  in 
the  interview  that  they  definitely  would  enlist,  probably  would  enlist, 
were  uncertain  if  they  would  enlist,  probably  would  not  enlist,  or  defin¬ 
itely  would  not  enlist,  given  existing  options.  In  the  national  survey, 
two  groups  were  distinguished:  those  stating  positive  or  negative  inten¬ 
tions  (see  Orvis  and  Gahart,  1985).  (2)  To  assess  the  effect  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  hypothetical  option,  we  determined  the  distribution  of  enlistment 
intentions  (definitely,  probably,  etc.)  given  in  response  to  the  new 
option.  (3)  The  enlistment  rate  established  for  each  intention  category 
in  step  1  was  then  multiplied  by  the  proportion  of  respondents  choos¬ 
ing  that  intention  category  under  the  new  option  (from  step  2).  The 
sum  of  these  products  represents  the  projected  enlistment  rate  under 
the  new  option.^  (4)  Finally,  the  enlistment  rate  under  the  baseline 
program  was  subtracted  from  the  predicted  enlistment  rate  under  the 
new  option  to  estimate  the  increase  in  enlistments  attributable  to  the 
new  option.  The  method  is  illustrated  in  Table  D.l. 

For  the  applicant  surveys,  the  enlistment  probabilities  corresponding 
to  the  interviewees’  enlistment  intentions  were  determined  by  following 
up  the  respondents  one  year  after  they  took  the  ASVAB  and  observing 
their  actual  behavior.  For  the  nationed  sample,  enlistment  rates  for  the 
positive  and  negative  intention  groups  were  determined  from  a  compos¬ 
ite  database,  combining  results  from  the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking 

*In  the  applicant  surveys,  we  also  had  to  estimate  the  response  to  the  new  option 
among  interviewees  who  had  enlisted  before  being  interviewed  and,  thus,  who  were  not 
asked  about  their  intentions.  Since  all  of  the  new  options  were  more  generous  than  the 
baseline  program,  this  was  straightforward;  it  was  assumed  that  applicants  who  had 
enlisted  before  the  interview  would  also  have  enlisted  under  the  more  generous  option 
packages.  The  results  for  applicants  who  had  enlisted  and  who  had  not  enlisted  before 
being  interviewed  were  combined  to  estimate  the  overall  enlistment  rate  for  the  new 
option. 
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Table  D.l 

EXAMPLE  OF  SIMPLE  METHOD  FOR  PREDICTING  ENLISTMENT  RATES 
(Predicted  enlistments  among  high  school  respondents  in  national  survey) 


Step  1; 

Determine  actual  enlistment  rates  for  enlistment  intention 
categories  on  baseline  propensity  measure. 

Positive 

Intention 

Enlistment  rate:  .2140 

Negative 

Intention  Total 

.0701  .1246 

(E,) 

(Ej) 

Step  2: 

Determine  enlistment  intention  responses  to  hypothetical 
options  (e.g.,  $23,000  educational  benefit). 

Positive 

Intention 

Proportion  of  sample  .6831 

Negative 

Intention 

.3169 

(D,) 

(N2) 

Step  3: 

Combine  results  from  steps  1-2. 

Predict  enlistment  rate  for  $23,000  educational  benefit: 

R„  -  E,N,  -t-  E2N2  -  (.2140)(.6831)  +  (.0701)(.3169)  -  .1684 

Step  4: 

Predict  enlistment  rate  increase  for  $23,000  educational  benefit: 

I  -  Rn  -  .1246  -  .1684  -  .1246  -  .0438 

Study  (YATS)^  and  the  MBPS  Reporting  System  (MRS).  This  work 
is  described  in  detail  in  Orvis  and  Gahart,  1986. 

The  data  provide  three  types  of  information:  (1)  whether  the  indi¬ 
vidual  had  enlisted  by  the  end  of  a  prescribed  period  (MRS);  (2)  demo¬ 
graphic  variables  (YATS);  and  (3)  enlistment  intention  (positive  or 
negative)  under  baseline  conditions  (YATS). 


MULTIVARIATE  METHOD 

Under  the  “multivariate”  method,  the  process  of  predicting  enlist¬ 
ment  rates  under  hypothetical  options  consists  of  three  phases.  The 

*The  YATS  is  a  national  survey,  administered  to  youths  16-21  years  of  age.  The 
composite  database  matched  results  from  survey  waves  covering  1976-1980  with  enlist¬ 
ment  records  through  April  1984.  The  background  and  intention  questions  used  from 
the  YATS  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Grey  Survey. 


first  estimates  the  relationships  between  individual  enlistment  deci¬ 
sions,  demographics,  and  enlistment  intention  measures  under  existing 
incentives.^  The  second  and  third  phases  use  the  estimated  relation¬ 
ships  to  predict  enlistment  rates  as  enlistment  intentions  change  in 
response  to  changes  in  the  enlistment  incentives  offered.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  takes  into  consideration  the  inherent  subjectivity  of  stated 
enlistment  intentions.  Research  has  shown  that  two  people  reporting 
similar  enlistment  intentions  are  not  necessarily  equally  likely  to  enlist 
(see  Orvis  and  Gahart,  1985).  To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  demo¬ 
graphic  variables  are  used  to  adjust  intention  responses  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  intentions  on  enlistment  is  given  a  random  component.  The 
method  merges  ordered  polytomous  multivariate  probit  models,  max¬ 
imum  likelihood  estimation  (MLE),  and  simulation. 

Applicant  Enlistment  Decision/Intention  Model 

The  data  available  to  estimate  the  relationship  between  enlistment 
and  intention  for  applicants  contain  three  types  of  information:  (1) 
whether  an  applicant  enlisted  prior  to  the  survey;  (2)  demographic 
variables;  and,  if  the  applicant  had  not  enlisted  before  the  survey  date, 
(3)  enlistment  intentions  (measured  on  a  five-point  ordered  scale) 
under  existing  enlistment  options  and  for  a  number  of  hypothetical 
incentive  packages.  Presented  with  such  data,  an  ordered  polytomous 
multivariate  probit  model  (Amemiya,  1981)  will  estimate  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  enlistment  and  enlistment  intention. 

Let  E  and  El  be  unobserved  (latent)  variables  denoting  enlistment 
and  enlistment  intention  probabilities,  respectively.  Further,  let  X 
denote  a  vector  of  demographic  variables.  Consider  the  following  set  of 
equations  for  enlistment  decision  and  intention: 

^he  proceduK  requires  the  enlistment  intention  equation  to  contain  some  variables 
not  included  in  the  enlistment  equation.  Decisions  concerning  which  variables  to  include 
in  each  equation  were  based  on  both  hypothesized  relationships  and  exploratory  analyses. 
For  example,  based  on  earlier  work  (Orvia  and  Gahart,  1985)  military  contacts  were 
assumed  to  predict  positive  enlistment  intentions  but  to  have  minimal  carryover  on 
enlistment,  controlling  for  intention  level.  The  same  assumption  applied  to  region  of 
residence,  perceived  Case  of  finding  full-time  employment,  and  high  school  grade  point 
average  (GPA),  a  measure  of  scholastic  aptitude.  Among  high  school  students,  age  and 
employment  variables  also  fell  into  this  category;  age  because  younger  students  tend  to 
have  higher  intention  levels  but,  eventually,  similar  enlistment  rates  to  seniors;  employ¬ 
ment  variables  because  among  high  school  students  the  variables  are  related  more  to  per¬ 
ceived  employability  than  to  actual  employment  status  at  the  time  of  the  enlistment  deci¬ 
sion.  The  remaining  distinctions  were  made  empirically. 
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Eli  “  "t"  Hi  (D.l) 

Ei  =  iSXai  +  YiEIi  +  Vj  (D-2) 

■Yi  -  7  +  Wi  (D.3) 

Equation  (D.l)  relates  demographics  to  intentions;  Eq.  (D.2)  relates 
demographics  and  intention  to  the  enlistment  decision;  and  Eq.  (D.3) 
represents  the  variable  impact  of  intentions  on  enlistment.  Thus,  we 
have  a  system  of  simultaneous  equations  with  a  random  coefficient  on 
enlistment  intention  in  the  enlistment  equation. 

The  intention  measure  is  observed  only  for  applicants  who  have  not 
enlisted  by  the  survey  date,  however.  Thus,  a  nonrandom  missing  data 
problem  exists.  If  unadjusted,  the  absence  of  responses  from  enlistees 
leads  to  inconsistent  parameter  estimates  in  the  intention  equation. 
Therefore,  a  selectivity  Eq.  (D.4)  is  added  to  the  model.  Let  the  vari¬ 
able  D  represent  the  presence/absence  of  EI.  Further,  let  D  be  deter¬ 
minable  from  a  set  of  demographics.  Thus,  the  full  model  is  written  as 


Eli  “  ®Xii  +  Uj 


Ei  —  dX2i  -I-  7iEIi  -I-  Vi 


7i  -  7  -t-  Wi 


Di  =  SXsi  -I-  ei  (D.4) 

Here,  u  and  e  are  correlated  by  construction;  e  and  v  are  correlated 
because  EI  is  missing  only  when  an  applicant  has  enlisted;  u  and  v  are 
correlated  by  implication;  Wi  is  independent  of  u,  v,  and  e. 

The  correlation  between  EI  and  E  disallows  the  direct  use  of  EI  in 
the  enlistment  equation;  the  presence  of  intention  measures  in  the 
enlistment  equation  would  lead  to  inconsistent  estimates.  Replacing  EI 
with  an  “instrumental-variable”  (aXi)  alleviates  the  problem.  Thus,  in 
reduced  form,  the  model  is  written  as: 


b. 
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Eli  -  «Xii  +  Ui  (D.5) 

Ei  =  iSSai  +  y  *  (aXu)  +  (D.6) 

Di  =  eXsi  +  ei  (D.7) 

where  n  =  (aXii)  *  Wi  +  Vi  (D.8) 


Since  probit  analysis  employs  normality  with  unit  variances,  the  joint 
distribution  of  the  error  terms  when  intentions  are  observed  is 


< 

■ 

0 

■l-l-4(aX,)2 

- 

u 

~  N 

0 

f 

Put  1 

e 

. 

0 

Pet  ^ 

and  when  intentions  are  not  observed  is 


l  +  tr2(«Xi)2 
Pe* 


MLE  will  derive  estimates  for  the  parameters  in  Eqs.  {D.5)  through 
(D.8).  The  likelihood  that  an  individual  will  enlist  when  intentions  are 
observed  is 


di  ei  eii 

L  (E,EI  I  D  -  0)  =  r JJ  If)  (e,t,u)  du  dc  de  (D.9) 

0"  e'eio 

and  the  likelihood  of  enlistment  when  intentions  are  not  observed  is 

di  Cl 

i:(E|D-l)^fJ^  (e,e)  dc  de  (D.IO) 

where  ip  is  the  standard  multivariate  normal  probability  density  func¬ 
tion.'* 


*Schutz  (1983)  ^scribes  the  computer  aoltware  used  to  derive  the  MLEs.  The  docu¬ 
ment  also  summarizes  MLE  theory,  optimization  methods,  and  convergence  criteria. 
Owen  (1956)  and  Steck  (1959)  describe  algorithms  for  computing  bivariate  and  trivariate 
cumulative  normal  probabilities,  respectively. 
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The  discrete  values  associated  with  El,  E,  and  O  determine  the 
range  of  integration  in  Eqs.  (D.9)  and  (D.IO).  For  the  enlistment 
intention  equation,  we  integrate  from  eio,  specifically,  from 

-  oo  to  Ti  -  aXi  when  El  =  1,  definitely  will  not  enlist; 


Ti  -  aXi 

to  —  aXi 

when 

-  aX, 

to  T3  —  aXi 

when 

T3  -  aXi 

to  T4  —  aXi 

when 

El  =  2,  probably  will  not  enlist; 
El  =  3,  uncertain  if  will  enlist; 
El  =  4,  probably  will  enlist;  and 


t4  -  aXi  to  +  oo  when  El  =  4,  definitely  will  enlist. 


For  the  enlistment  equation,  we  integrate  from  do  to  di,  specifically, 
from 


-  00  to  -  (dXa  +  y*  (aXi)]  when  E  =  0,  did  not  enlist;  and 

-  [0X2  +  y  *  (aXi)]  to  +  00  when  E  =  1,  did  enlist. 

For  the  selectivity  equation,  we  integrate  from  do  di,  specifically,  from 

-  00  to  -  9X3  when  D  =  0,  intention  (El)  observed;  and 

-  9X3  to  +  oo  when  D  =  1,  intention  (El)  missing. 

Figures  D.l  through  D.3  show  the  partitioning  of  the  marginal  pro¬ 
bability  space  for  the  intention,  enlistment,  and  selectivity  equations, 
respectively. 

National  Survey  Enlistment  Decision/Intention  Model 

Again,  a  multivariate  probit  model  provides  estimates  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  enlistment  and  enlistment  intention.  Consider  the 
following  set  of  equations  for  enlistment  decision  and  intention:^ 

Eli  =  “Xii  +  Ui  (D.ll) 

Ei  -  0X2i  +  yEIi  -f-  Vi  (D.12) 

random  coefficient  equation  for  y  was  omitted  becauee  of  the  limited  variability  of 
enlistment  intention  responses. 
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Fig.  D.l— Probability  space  for  the  applicant 
enlistment  intention  equation 


Fig.  D.2 — Probability  space  for  the  applicant  enlistment  equation 
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Fig.  D.3 — Probability  space  for  the  applicant  selectivity  equation 


As  before,  the  correlation  between  El  and  E  disallows  the  direct  use 
of  El  in  the  enlistment  equation.  Replacing  El  with  an  instrumental- 
variable  (aXi)  alleviates  the  problem.  Thus,  the  full  model  becomes® 

Eli  ■=  oXii  +  Uj  (D.13) 


Ei  dXzi  +  7*(«Xii)  +  Vi  (D.14) 

where  the  joint  distribution  of  the  error  terms  is 


MLE  will  derive  estimates  for  the  parameters  in  Eqs.  (D.13)  and 
(D.14).  The  likelihood  that  an  individual  will  enlist  is 

ei  eij 

L  (E,EI)  =  J  J  (v,u)  du  dv  (D.15) 

eo  ei) 


*No  selectivity  equation  is  required  because  intentions  are  observed  for  all  respon¬ 
dents. 
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The  discrete  values  associated  with  El  and  E  determine  the  range  of 
integration  in  (D.15).  For  the  enlistment  intention  equation  we 
integrate  from  eio  to  eii,  specifically,  from 

-  00  to  -  axi  when  El  =  0,  negative  enlistment  intention;  and 

-  aXi  to  +  00  when  El  =  1,  positive  enlistment  intention. 

For  the  enlistment  equation,  we  integrate  from  eo  to  ei,  specifically, 
from 


-  oo  to  -  [/3X2  +  7*(aXi)]  when  E  =  0,  did  not  enlist;  and 

-  [/3X2  +  y  *(«Xi)  to  +  00  when  E  =  1,  did  enlist. 

Figures  D.4  and  D.5  show  the  partitioning  of  the  marginal  probabil¬ 
ity  space  for  the  intention  and  enlistment  equations,  respectively.  For 
illustrative  purposes,  the  parameter  estimates  for  Eqs.  (D.13)  and 
(D.14)  are  shown  in  Tables  D.2  and  D.3.  The  coefficients  were  used 
for  the  simulations  reflected  in  Fig.  D.2,  Table  D.2  and  Table  D.4.  A 
simulation  example  is  provided  for  a  typical  high  school  student  at  the 
end  of  this  subsection  (using  Table  D.2). 

Simulation  Procedure 

Predicting  the  enlistment  rate  for  a  hypothetical  option  involves 
simulating  the  enlistment  decision  of  each  respondent  under  the  partic¬ 
ular  option.  The  simulation  procedure  uses  the  enlistment 
decision/intention  model  estimates  to  convert  enlistment  intentions 
into  enlistment  rates.  It  assumes  that  the  relationships  between  demo¬ 
graphic  variables,  intention  measures,  and  enlistments  remain  constant 
across  incentive  packages.  This  assumption  stems  from  the  estimation 
of  a  and  in  conjunction  with  the  enlistment  decision  (i.e.,  by  Eqs. 
(D.6  and  D.4).  Since  actual  enlistment  decisions  are  not  observed  for 
the  hypothetical  incentive  packages,  reestimation  of  a  and  /3  is  not  pos¬ 
sible.  Thus,  differences  in  enlistment  rates  across  incentive  packages 
will  be  a  result  of  differences  in  intention  responses.^ 

^Although  empirically  necessary,  this  procedure  seems  reasonable.  In  effect,  it 
assumes  that  demographic,  family,  job,  and  academic  factors  that  affect  an  individual’s 
opportunities  and  likelihood  of  enlisting  at  baseline  will  continue  to  do  so  in  a  similar 
way  under  alternative  incentives. 
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Fig.  D.4 — Probability  space  for  the  national  sample 
enlistment  intention  equation 


Fig.  D.5 — Probability  space  for  the  national  sample 
enlistment  equation 
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Table  D.2 

PARAMETER  ESTIMATES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  SAMPLE 


Factor 

Parameter  Estimate 

T-statistic' 

I.  Enlistment  intention  equation  (El) 

Constant 

Demographic  characteristics 

6.445 

7.37 

Race  (vs.  white,  non-Hispanic) 

Black 

.272 

6.24 

Hispanic 

.147 

2.09 

Age** 

Region  (vs.  South) 

-.2.154 

-6.98 

East 

-.029 

-0.78 

North  Central 

-.174 

-5.06 

West 

Father’s  education  (vs.  did  not 

-.022 

-0.49 

complete  high  school) 

Completed  high  school 

-.073 

-1.98 

Some  college 

-.262 

-6.37 

Economic  opportunities 

Current  job  status  (vs.  employed 

part-time  or  out  of  the  labor  force) 
Employed  full-time 

-.082 

1.21 

Looking  for  work 

Ease  of  finding  full-time  employment‘s 

.143 

4.71 

Academic  history 

Grade-point  average*^ 

Courses  completed  in  high  school 

-.148 

-6.87 

Basic  science 

-.082 

-2.96 

Elementary  algebra 

-.079 

-2.36 

Plane  geometry 

-.153 

-4.83 

Intermediate  algebra 

-.094 

-3.00 

Trigonometry 

-.196 

-4.41 

Military  contacts 

Recruiter  contact  during  past  6  months 

.423 

13.79 

II.  Other  parameters  in  enlistment  equation  (E) 

Constant 

-1.087 

-22.68 

Gamma 

.674 

9.70 
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Table  D.2 — continued 


Factor 

Parameter  Estimate 

T-statistic® 

Demographic  characteristics 

Race  (vs.  white,  non-Hispanic) 

Black 

-.058 

1.05 

Hispanic 

Father’s  education  (vs.  did  not 

.134 

1.59 

complete  high  school 
Completed  high  school 

.146 

3.03 

Some  college 

.151 

2.65 

Academic  history 

Courses  completed 

Elementary  algebra 

-.056 

1.34 

Trigonometry 

-.126 

-2.00 

“T-statiatics  with  an  absolute  value  of  1.96  or  greater  differ  signi¬ 
ficantly  from  chance  at  the  .05  level. 

^Measure  is  the  natural  log  of  age  in  years. 

'Uses  four-point  scale:  1  -  almost  impossible;  4  -  not  difficult  at 
all. 

“^Uaes  four-point  scale;  1  -  mostly  Ds  and  Fs;  4  -  mostly  As. 


Table  D.3 

PREDICTED  INCREASE  IN  ENLISTMENT  RATES  FOR  HYPOTHETICAL 
ENLISTMENT  OPTIONS® 

(Percentage  points) 


Respondent  Characteristics 


Low  Aptitude  High  Aptitude 


Option 

In  High 
School 

Not  In 
High  School 

In  High 
School 

Not  In 
High  School 

Average 

$  5000  bonus 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

$  9000  bonus 

2.2 

0.8 

1.4 

0.7 

1.4 

$15,000  bonus 

3.4 

1.4 

3.2 

1.5 

2.5 

$  9000  benefit 

1.4 

0.3 

1.2 

0.5 

0.9 

$15,000  benefit 

2.6 

0.8 

2.7 

1.0 

1.9 

$23,000  benefit 

3.4 

1.3 

4.0 

1.7 

2.8 

Average  increase 
Baseline 

2.3 

0.9 

2.2 

0.9 

1.7 

enlistment  rate 

19.2 

8.4 

11.3 

7.3 

12.3 

(N) 

(233) 

(164) 

(215) 

(153) 

(765) 

*Rate8  apply  to  general  entitlements  with  no  eligibility,  job,  or  service  re¬ 


strictions. 
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For  each  hypothetical  incentive  package,  the  procedure  averages 
across  individual  respondent’s  predicted  probabilities  of  enlistment 
given  their  stated  enlistment  intention.  The  expected  enlistment  rate 
for  the  jth  incentive  package  is 


Pr(E)j  =  (1/n)  2)  Pr(Ei  =  1 1  El  =  eiy) 

i-l 

where  eiy  is  the  ith  individual’s  intention  response  to  the  jth  hypotheti¬ 
cal  incentive  package. 

Applicant  Simulation.  For  applicants,  the  expected  enlistment 
rate  for  the  jth  hypothetical  option  when  intentions  are  observed  is 

(1/n)  S  =  1  I  El  =  eiy)  = 

i-l 

<K>  6t|g  /^llQ 

(l/n)  2  J  J  ^  (“ij'  ^ 

i-l  a,  eioii  eiwj 

and  when  intentions  are  missing  is 

3D 

(1/n)  2  Pr(Ei  =  1  1  D  =  1)  =  (1/n)  2  f  4>  (O  de; 

i-l  i-l  i 


where  ai  - - [(8X21  +  7*(aXii)]. 


The  range  of  integration 
eioij  to  eijij,  is 

—  00  to  Tj  —  aXji 
Ti  —  aXii  to  —  aXii 
—  aXii  to  73  —  aXii 
T3  —  aXii  to  T4  —  aXii 

T4  —  oXii  to  +  00 


for  the  enlistment  intention  equation, 

when  Elij  =  1,  definitely  will  not  enlist; 
when  Eljj  =  2,  probably  will  not  enlist; 
when  Ely  =  3,  uncertain  if  will  enlist; 
when  Ely  =  4,  probably  will  enlist;  and 
when  Ely  =  5,  definitely  will  enlist. 
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National  Sample  Simulation.  For  a  national  sample,  the  data 
required  to  estimate  the  effect  of  hypothetical  options  may  require  the 
use  of  a  second  survey.  This  problem  arises  because  a  long  followup 
frequently  is  required  to  obtain  enlistment  information.  By  the  time 
enlistment  results  are  known,  intention  data  may  be  out  of  date. 
Moreover,  once  established,  enlistment  equations  need  reestimation 
only  periodically;  thus,  intention  responses  to  incentives  of  interest 
may  be  collected  in  separate  surveys  as  needed.  In  this  instance,  the 
simulation  made  for  the  national  youth  population  requires  that  enlist¬ 
ment  rates  under  hypothetical  incentive  packages  be  derived  from  both 
the  Grey  Advertising  Survey  data  and  the  YATS-MRS  database.  The 
YATS  data  contain  baseline  intention  measures  and  information  about 
enlistment,  whereas  the  Grey  data  contain  intention  measures  for 
hypothetical  packages  but  no  information  about  enlistment.  As 
required,  both  datasets  represent  random  samplings  of  American  youth 
and  contain  similarly  structured  intention  questions. 

For  the  national  sample,  the  expected  enlistment  rate  for  the  }th 
hypothetical  incentive  package  is 

(l/n)  i  Pr  (Ei  =  1  1  El  =  eiy)  = 

i-l 


^  6lii)  t 

(Vn)  S  /  f  ^ 

i-l  Sj  €io(,  eio,, 


where  aj  =  -  +  7*(«Xii)), 


and  the  range  of  integration  for  the  intention  equation,  eioij  to  eiaj,  is 


-  oo  to  -  aXii  when  Ely  =  0,  negative  enlistment  intention;  and 

-  aXii  to  00  when  Ely  =  1,  positive  enlistment  intention. 


An  illustration  of  the  simulation  is  provided  below. 

Consider  a  hypothetical  high  school  student  with  the  following 
characteristics:  white;  age  17;  lives  in  the  West;  father  attended  col¬ 
lege;  reports  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  full-time  employment;  has 
received  mostly  Bs  in  high  school;  has  completed  basic  science,  elemen¬ 
tary  algebra,  and  plane  geometry;  and  has  been  in  contact  with  a 
recruiter  during  the  past  six  months. 
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First,  using  the  information  in  Table  D.2,  we  compute 
aXii,  /3X2i,  and  a® 

aXii  (enlistment  intention)  * 

Alpha  (6.445)  +  Black  (0)  +  Other  nonwhite  (0)  + 

Age  (-2.154  X  natural  log  of  17  =  -6.103)  +  East  (0)  + 
North  Central  (0)  +  West  (-.022)  + 

Father  completed  high  school  (0)  +  Father  attended  college 
(-.262)  + 

Employed  full-time  (0)  +  Looking  for  work  (0)  + 

Ease  of  finding  full-time  employment  (2  x  -.034  =  -.068) 
Grade-point  average  (3  x  -.148  =  -.444)  -t-  Basic  science 

(-.082)  H- 

Elementary  algebra  (-.079)  -t  Plane  geometry  (-.153)  + 
Intermediate  algebra  (0)  + 

Trigonometry  (0)  +  Recruiter  contact  (.423)  =  -.345. 

/3X2i  (other  parameters  in  enlistment  equation)  = 

Beta  (-1.087)  +  Black  (0)  +  Other  nonwhite  (0)  + 

Father  completed  high  school  (0)  +  Father  attended  college 
(.151)  + 

Elementary  algebra  (-.066)  +  Trigonometry  (0)  =  -.992. 

a;  =  -  [/3X2i  -t-  7*(aXii)},  taking  gamma  from  Table  D.2, 

-  -  [-.992  +  .674(-.345)]  -  1.225. 

With  these  results,  we  can  now  estimate  the  respondent’s  probability 
of  enlisting  under  the  jth  hypothetical  incentive  package,  using  the  pro¬ 
cedure  described  above. 

OO  6i|y 

r  f  $  (Uij,«i)  duij  dfi 

Pr  ~  ^  _ 

El  =  eijj 

J  «-(Uij)duij 

eiou 


^Many  of  the  variables  in  Table  D.2  are  dummy  variables.  Respondents  receive  a 
score  of  0  if  they  do  not  have  the  characteristic  indicated.  For  example,  since  our 
hypothetical  respondent  is  white,  he  receives  scores  of  0  for  the  black  and  other 
nonwhite  dummy  variables. 
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If  the  respondent’s  stated  enlistment  intention  for  incentive  j  is 
negative,  his  predicted  enlistment  probability  is: 


Pr 


_ Enlist _ 

Negative  intention 


*  .345 

r  J  (Uij,€i)  duij  d€i 

1.225  -oo _  ^  .0413  ^  Qgg 

•345  .6350 

J  ^  (Uij)  dUij 

—  oo 


If  his  stated  intention  under  option  j  is  positive,  his  predicted  enlist¬ 
ment  probability  is: 


Pr 


_ Enlist _ 

Positive  intention 


/  f  $  (uij,€i)  duij  d«i 

1.225  .345 _ 

OO 

f  #  (Uij)  duij 
.345 


.689 

- .189 

.3650 


The  enlistment  rate  under  a  hypothetical  incentive  package  is 
approximated  by  averaging  the  predicted  enlistment  probabilities  of  all 
respondents  under  the  option.  Each  respondent  contributes  a  unique 
enlistment  probability,  which  is  conditional  on  his  stated  enlistment 
intention  in  response  to  the  option.  The  overall  results  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  baseline  enlistment  rate  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  option 
on  increasing  enlistments. 


APPLICATION  OF  METHODS  IN  SEC.  IV 

The  flgures  and  tables  in  Sec.  IV  draw  on  results  from  both  of  the 
methods  discussed  in  this  appendix.  We  next  provide  supplemental 
data  and  discussion  to  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  how  the  results 
were  determined. 

In  Fig.  4.1,  enlistment  rates  for  enlistment  bonus  options  of  $5000, 
$9000,  and  $15,000  and  for  educational  benefit  options  of  $9000, 
$15,000,  and  $23,000  were  computed  by  applying  the  “simple”  method 
to  the  intention  responses  obtained  in  the  indicated  surveys.  Next, 
point-slope  interpolation  was  applied  to  the  educational  benefit  results 
to  estimate  the  nominal  benefit  value  producing  the  same  change  in 
enlistments  as  each  enlistment  bonus  option.  This  process  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  D.6.® 

^In  the  1983  Applicant  Survey,  an  $8000  option  value  was  used  in  lieu  of  $9000.  The 
results  in  Fig.  4.1  for  1983  applicants  thus  required  additional  interpolation  for  both 
types  of  options,  i.e.,  from  $8000  to  $9000. 
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Fig.  D.6 — Interpolation  of  options’  predicted  effects  on  enlistment 


Table  4.3  gives  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  variance  applied  to 
changes  in  enlistment  rates  predicted  for  national  survey  respondents 
by  the  multivariate  method.  The  predicted  changes  are  shown  in  Ta’ule 
D.3.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  rates  are  based  on 
enlistment  in  any  active  duty  service  and  for  any  military  occupational 
specialty  (MOS).  The  approach  could,  however,  be  applied  by  service 
and  selected  specialties. 

The  analysis  described  in  Tables  4.4  and  4.5  employs  several 
changes  in  procedures  from  those  used  in  the  analysis  in  Table  4.3. 
The  changes  are  required  because  we  wish  to  focus  the  analysis  on 
“high  quality”  respondents.  Army  enlistees,  and  on  selected  occupa¬ 
tional  specialties,  i.e.,  those  military  specialties  qualifying  for  the 
Ultra- VEAP  option  or  $8000  bonus  option.  Focusing  the  analysis  on 
high  quality  respondents  was  straightforward;  the  procedures  described 
in  Sec.  IV  were  used.  Respondents  predicted  to  score  at  or  above  the 
50th  percentile  on  the  AFQT  who  were  (1)  high  school  graduates  or  (2) 
still  in  high  school,  i.e.,  not  dropouts,  were  considered  to  be  “high  qual¬ 
ity.”  Next,  because  the  UVK  educational  benefit  and  $8000  enlistment 
bonus  programs  were  Army  programs,  the  enlistment  equation  used  in 
the  multivariate  procedure  was  reestimated  to  provide  coefficients  for 
enlisting  in  the  Army  in  particular,  rather  than  for  active  duty  in 
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general.  Finally,  to  limit  the  analysis  to  eligible  specifdities,  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  MOS  eligible  for  the  UVK  and  $8000  bonus  options  were 
determined,  based  on  high  quality  enlistments  during  the  baseline 
years  for  the  tests.  According  to  enlistment  records,  the  proportion  of 
enlistments  in  eligible  specialties  was  .534  for  the  Educational  Assis¬ 
tance  Test  Program  and  .298  for  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test.  These 
proportions  were  applied  in  the  analysis  as  described  below.'° 

The  analysis  required  estimating  the  change  in  Army  enlistments 
from  the  control  cell  in  the  Educational  Assistance  Test  Program 
(EATP)  to  the  Ultra-VEAP  Kicker  cell,  and  from  the  $5000  cell  to  the 
$8000  cell  in  the  Enlistment  Bonus  Test.  It  was  assumed  that  the  con¬ 
trol  cell  of  the  EATP  was  worth  $10,400.  This  figure  was  determined 
by  averaging  the  total  benefit  values  of  $12,100  and  $14,100  for  three- 
and  four-year  enlistments,  respectively,  and  subtracting  the  enlistee’s 
contribution  of  $2700  (see  Fernandez,  1982).  The  UVK  cell  was  valued 
at  $17,400,  based  on  a  total  payout  of  $20,100  to  three-or  four-year 
enlistees,  less  their  contribution  of  $2700. 

Applying  the  multivariate  method  to  the  survey  results  for  high 
quality  youth  yielded  the  predicted  Army  enlistment  rates  shown 
^low. 


School  Status  (proportion) 

Nominal  Benefit  Value 

Bonus  Value 

$9000 

$15,000 

$23,000 

$5000 

$9000 

In  high  school  (.6345) 

.0265 

.0306 

.0341 

.0251 

.0272 

Not  in  high  school  (.3655) 

.0157 

,0177 

.0202 

.0150 

.0168 

Total 

.0226 

.0259 

.0290 

.0214 

.0234 

The  results  were  weighted  by  school  status — using  the  indicated  pro¬ 
portions  determined  from  YATS  data — and  were  combined  to  give  an 
overall  enlistment  rate  for  each  option.  The  results  for  the  $9000  and 
$15,000  beneflt  options  were  then  interpolated  to  estimate  the  enlist¬ 
ment  rate  for  the  control  option  value  of  $10,400,  and  the  results  for 
the  $15,000  and  $23,000  benefit  options  were  interpolated  to  estimate 
enlistments  under  the  UVK  value  of  $17,400.  Estimation  for  the  $5000 
bonus  control  cell  value  was  straightforward;  for  the  $8000  value,  the 

'**Sep«rate  enlistment  models  for  the  eligible  specialties  were  estimated  initially. 
Tbey  generated  effects  very  close  to  those  generated  by  applying  the  indicated  constants. 
Therefore,  the  simpler  procedure  of  modeling  Army  enlistments  and  applying  an  eligibil¬ 
ity  constant  was  used. 
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results  for  the  $5000  and  $9000  options  were  interpolated.  These 
operations  yielded  the  following  results  (within  rounding). 


Nominal  Benefit  Value 

Bonus  Value 

$10,400 

$17,400 

$5000 

$8000 

Predicted  enlistment  rate. 

all  specialties 

.0233 

.0268 

.0214 

.0229 

The  predicted  enlistment  rate  for  the  higher  value  cell  was  weighted 
by  the  proportion  of  eligible  specialties  and  added  to  the  control  cell 
enlistment  rate  (weighted  by  the  proportion  of  ineligible  specialties)  to 
estimate  total,  high  quality  enlistments.  The  result  was  divided  by  the 
enlistment  rate  for  the  respective  control  cell  to  yield  the  percentage 
increase,  as  follows. 

Increase  due  to  UVK  program  (7.9  percent,  within  rounding): 

Enlistments  in  UVK  cell/Enlistments  in  control  cell 
[(.5344)(.0268)  +  (.4656)(.0233)]  /  .0233  =  1.079 
Increase  due  to  $8000  bonus  (2.1  percent,  within  rounding): 

Enlistments  in  $8000  cell/Enlistments  in  control  cell 
[(.2985)(.0229)  +  (.7015)(.0214)]  /  .0214  =  1.021 
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